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Th GREAT LAW 


| OF 
Subordination confiderd ; 
. Or, Tue | | 
‘|Infoletite and Unfufferable Behaviour 
of SERVANTS in England duly en- 
Guir’d into. 


. | ILLusTrRATED | 
{With a great Variety of Examples; Hifteti- 
cal Cafes, and Rensdrkable Stories of the Behaviour 
of fonie particular Servants, fuited to all the 
_deveral ARGumsnts made ule of, as they go on. 
In Ten Familiar Letters. 
Together with a a 
CONCLUSION, being an éarneff and 
moving Remonftrance to the Houle-keepers and. 
Heads of Families i Great-Brit ain, preffing them 
not to ceafe ufing their utmoft Intereft (efpecially 
_at this Junéture) to obtain fifficient ‘Laws tor the 
effectual Regulation of the Manners and Ba- 
Haviour Of their SERVANTS. 
= As Aso 7 
A PRoposatj containing fuch Heads or Contftitu- 
tions, as wou'd effectually anfwer this great End, 
and bring Se x vans of every Clafs toa juft 
(afd yet not a’ grievous) Regulation. 


. 


fold by § Harding, at thé Poft-Honfe, in St. Afartin’s- 
ane; W.Lewts, in Covent-Garden; V..¥ orral, at{ |: 
the fudge’s-Head, againit St. Dunftan’s-Church,Flegt. 
fireet 5 A. Bettefworth, in Pater-Nofter-Row, IV. 
Meadows, in Cornbill ; and, T. Edlin,s at che Prizce’s- 
| Arms, again Exeter: Exchange, in the Strand, 1724. 
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Te wa E inf il ‘etsinae ae Ser: 
wants int Nation is now Cit 

wi egg be ps ae comie' to its + Heig bt 3: 
CA. their Mele Pallas, Ti i inks 
m,  May be [ai dig be gaits fi ; 
” Brivate Families’ ave rug, led lon JQ gt its. 
the injur’d Reputation 0 of Mafters, ifiveffes, 
Taine: Lalit and Gentle én, whith bas lain 
— folong at tbe. ancy g ‘their Servants Tongues, 
| at roan diunder it the Patieere of sbi cads 

amiliés, tinder the: Ris dene [i ‘and Thfules” 
they haue fe end, bat been chow gh andindeed 
too much p fe mee @ po bet fra andar, ‘Ar- 
vificer, ani anufadturet, pave ‘a fa 
Be >. in a. Word: ‘thé ede I'D ie 
nariong}, and cails aloud} a? a Remedy, 

I cone fs, hn’ the Bepinning of this. W atk, T 
Seem ¥o ftand alone in ‘the. Complaint, and ome - 
to ‘whom’ foes thefe Sheets,” tho’ they own'd 
the, Fait, dit not think’ it important enough to 
appear, that it mas’ below the Big nity of the. 
Pen,. and swou'd’ not influence rhe Wosle, as I 
boyd it wou'd, to attempt aCure. — | 

‘But. thofe Gentlemen a are fince convine’d of | 
‘their  Miflake, and that: they did not’ shink it 


was an Evil of fo extenfivea Nature @s ‘it nov’ | 
wee to Mees cbey meee ‘id omy — ee | 


a 


ti, 


to the whole Nation. 


3 ThRKPREFACEHR 

a few Citizens Wives, and Tradefnens Houfé- 
Maids, or 2 few Gentlemens Foottken, and thy 
Viké'; they did not. insagine, that the Hufband- 


then are ruin’d, the Farmers difabled, Mand- 


faturers and _Artificers plung’d; to the De- 
Rrraition of Trade, and‘ Stagnation of ‘their 
Bufnehi 5'saxtd sWtat io Men bhch, inte Couefe 
af Bufine/s, emi Nupehers of the Poor, can 
depend upon any Contratts they make, or per- 

orm any-thing they undertake, having 40 Law, 
no Power to enforce thei¥ Agreement, ot to ob- 
lige the Poor to petform'boneftly phat.they ara 
bir'd to do, ho’ ever fo jy paid for deing i 

" They did not confider, that the Pease of a 
wiilies is raided: all ‘Hlettiold Difciphine at «ful 


. : 
e 
2 
. 
D 


¥ 
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Stop; and that fuch innumerablé Diforders ard 
the Confagiuences of this one Grievange ; that, 
there was an abfoluté Necéffity of fome' [peedy 
an | eee A Oe ae ee Pan et we 
Application for aRemedy 
"But in the middle of this Undertaking, and. 
Xa Work bad been @ tonfiderable time in. 
the Preft, I bad the Satisfaction to fee, shat 


a : 


the whole Reprefentative Body of Great-Britain. 


éoncurr’d with my Opinton 5 and that. which. to’ 
fome feem'd not important enough fbr .2 Book of 
Complaint, was found Jo fignificant, as that the * 
Houfe of Commons thought it warth wbile to 
take it into their Confideration, and to. refolve: 
upon Meafares for its Redrefs. — be etd , 
May thofe Refolutions end, as we have Rea- 
fon to bope they will, in fuch Laws as fhall offef?. 
ually deliver us fromtbis Barthen,which, I bave . 
too much Reafon to fay is become insol'crable to’. 
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for: this may really be faid in the Cafe, 


(2) 


Kind, if not better, confidering that they 
excelin fhe Breeds of all'the forts of Hor-. 
fes together; whereas. other Nations: are fin- - 
glar to a ‘fort.; feme Nations have fine 


fhap’d Horfes, a$Spanith Genets and -Batbs, 
fome fwift Gallopers, as the Perfians , fome 


ftrong and vaftly Jarge, Coach-Horfes, as in 
Flanders 5 fome good Draught-Horfes, as the 


_ Swifs 5 others good Cuirafliers, or Char- 
ging -Horfes, as in Hol/tein; and other Parts 


of Germany , but England excels in all the 
Kinds together, and no Nation goes beyond 
them. | | 3 


It is true, ‘the Englifh have a great: deal | 
of Bufinefs for Horfes, and that almoft in all 


Parts of the Ifland: They have but little 
Inland Navigation, and therefore not only 


their Husbandry requires the Labour of their- 


Cattle, but moft part of the heavy Goods, 


-, which are carried from Place to Place, in 
_ Trade, are carried by Land; fuch as Groe . 
cery-Ware, Corn, Meal, Mait, Wine, Oy], . 
Wool, ‘and Woolen-Manufacturies , ec. 
Alfo in many Places even their Metals. and 
Minerals, fuch as Lead,-Iron, Copper, wrought 
Iron, Stones, and even Coals, and Salt, and 
other weighty and bulky Goods are car- 


ried by Land-Carriage , fo that the Horfes 


in England do really work very hard, and — 
this, perhaps, may be the Caufe of the old 
Saying, that England is the Hell of Horfes, 


tho’ {| do not think it is juft neither, 


7 — €3) 

that as the Englif work their Horfes very 
hard, fo generally {peaking, they. feed them 
very well; and take Care of them well alfo, 
and that better than in moft Countries that 
I have been. ins fo I do not. think it can 
be faid; *tis the Hell of Horfes , but that 
by the way. a a : | 

As‘to the Women, and England’s being the 
Paradife of Women, it chiefly relates to the 
good Cuftoms and ancient Laws made in 
behalf of the Ladies, by which they have 
better Provifions made for them by the 
Law, .with refpe@ to their Claim to the 
Eftates, and the Effects of their Husbands, 
after Death, and, to the Right of Divifion 
among the Heirs in Perfonal Eftates, and 
in fome Copy-holds, and to a Right of 
_Coheirfhip by the Cuftoms of feveral Tenures, 
and in feveral Cities and Corporations, and 
the like, I fay, better than in other Countries. 
. But if wecome to talk of the good Ufage 
_ of Wives in England, whether we {peak of 
the. generality of the Nation, or of .particular 
Perfons, I have not fo much to fay for them 
as perhaps they may exped 5; the goad 
Treatment of Wives in England is not fuch, 
as may be much boafted of at prefent; nor 

‘am [ of the Opinion of the antient Writers 
 heré, that ufed to boaft of the Women of © 
_ England, .that if there was a Bridge over the 
Narrow-Seas, all the Women in Chriftendom 
would run over into England. 


‘ : na 
ff ss 


4 

In the firft Place I muft acknowledge, 
that firice Drunkennefs is fo'much encreafed 
in England, to which we owe a great many 
other ill Cuftoms which were never knqwn 
in England before ; I fay,, fince’ this.'terrible 
eruption of Drigking in England, she. Ufage 
of Wives‘ii this Country is much’ alter’d 
from what it-us’d.to be in former Times, 
and even ina few Years paft: You can not 
doubt, but that Flood of Infatuation which 
has {pread over the whole Kingdom in the 
manner I fhall inform you of in its ‘Tarn, 
has had its Effect, not only upon the Morals, 
but even upon the Sences.and good Manners 
of the Exgiifh Nation ; the very. Blood and 
Nature of Men feéms to be chang’d ; with 
their Temperance they have loft their Temper, 
and with their Virtue‘ fo ‘much of their good 
‘Humour, for which they us’d to be “fo 
fam’d, that they feem to be’ ‘quite another 
‘Kind of People than tlicir Anceftors were 
-ufually faid to be, and even than I myfelf 
remember them to be - © °.. 
“Inthofe Days, as the aticient Fathers have 
reported things, at Jea/f ro me, there was a 
Softnefs and Tendernefs ‘among them, which 
I can fee little of now, efpecially for the 
Women, they génerally treated them with a 
courteous, kind, and refpectful Manner, dif- 
ferent in many things from’ other Nations ; 
and it is to this kind benevolent Temper, ‘to 
which we owe all the antient Conftitutions, 
made in favour of the Women, which pe 

a ta 


talk fo much of, and with fo good Reafon, 
in England, for, in foort you fee very little 
donein their behalf in the laft fifty or fixty 
Years, nay, not inthe laft Century, nor have 
they any great Profpe& of new Favours ; 
ris well if they can retain the Privileges 
which the good-humour’d Ages of their 
Anceftors left them poffefs’d of. 
_ For now the Cafe is quite alter’d, Family- 
Government is exceedingly chang’d, if not 
inverted, and the Men grow rigid, furly, 
cruel, tyrannick, and outrageous; ina Word, 
as it is the Caufe of all the reft, fo the 
Word may well comprehend all the reft, 
they grow Drunken, and when | fay that, I 
have faid all. | 

The Effeé& of this is feen abundance of 
Ways ‘in their Families, for "tis of that I 


am now fpeaking, and particularly of their - 


Conduct, and Treatment of their Wives , that 
they grow Sottifh and Stupid, more than 


ever, and by that fordid way of living, drink © 
away their Underftandings, and even their. 


Sences alfo, to fay nothing of their Subftance 
and Eftates; by this they become Brutifh, 
and Sour in their Families, and at beft de- 
prive their Wives and Daughters, not only 
of their Care and Management, on which 
the Profperity of Families fo much depends, 
but of the Solace and Comfort of their re- 
Jation, of their Company, and of all that 


Enjoyment which derives from what we calt 


a Social Life. 7 | 


Pa 


0G). 

As Drunkerinefs has: encreas’d, fo indged, 
the Comfort and Family-Happinefs of . the 
Women in England are decreas‘d in Propor-~ 
tion, and in thgt very Article their Paradife, 
if they had one before, is in my Opinion, 
very much alter’d, and moft of the Pleafare 
of it loft. | oO a 

But this is not all, for as Extremes follow 
one another, and one ill Habit may have 
a hundred ill Confequences, fo this new Ulage 
of Drinking as it Stupifies and makes Sots 
of fome, fo in others it affeéts the Paffions, 
fires the Blood, raifes their Spleen, and fends 
Men home to their Families mad and out- 
rageous ; fo that inftead’ of the kind, mild, 
and affable Temper, which the Englifh Nation 
ufed to be fam’d for, as to their Wives, 
the Men are now made a Terror to them, and 
to theiy whole Families, rageing, ftorming, 
and quarreling, and too often fighting ; fo 

that if you will believe themfelves, the Cafe 
of the Women in England is truly Deplora- 


_- ple, and there is {carce a good Husband now 


to twenty that merited that Name in former 
Times ; nor was beating of Wives ever fo much 
the Ufage in England, as it is now ; the Dif- 
ference is manifeft, and they tell me, that ’tis 
{fo frequent now, efpecially among the meaner 
fort of bee Wh gn, ata ‘Woman cry 
Murther now, fearce gives any Alarm, the 
Neighbours fearce flir at it, and if they do,. 
if they come out in a Fright, and. ask one 
another. what's the Matter, and where ai 

| a Fat 


C7) 
that they cry Murther ? thecommon Anfwer 
to one another is only thus ; ’tis nothing 
Neighbour, but fuch 4 one a beating his Wife ; 
O dear, fays the other, is that all> and in 
they go again, compos’d and eafte, as hearing 
a thing of no great Confequence, that has. 
no great Novelty in it, nor much Danger, 
and what, if it had, they don’t much care to 
meddle with; ina word, ’tis fo common a 
thing now, to bully and abufe their Wives 
when. they are in Drink, that I believe I may 
fay, there are very few Men get Drunk, but 
that they do quarrel with, beat, or mifufe 
heir Wives, one way or other: If this be 
their Englifo Paradife, the Women here may 
enjoy it by themfelves , I believe none of the 
Wives in our Country will trouble them, or 
crowd in upon them for a Share of the Enjoy- 
ment. © ee | 
But this is not my prefent Defign neither ; 
the Women’s Cafe is too long for this Un- 
dertaking, and deferves to be confider’d by ite . 
felf : It 1s added, that as England is the Pera- 
dife of Women , fo it is the Purgatory af Ser- 
vants: This 1 obje& againft, more than I do 
that of Women, nay, I exclaim againft tt; 
nothing is more certain, than that as the Wo- 
men’s Cafe is made. worfe by the change of | 
their Ufage among us, fo that of the Servants 
is infinitely varied the other Way , and we 
muft allow, that the Proverb fhould be turn’d, © 
and we fhould fay, it is the Purgatory af Wives, 
and the Paradife of Servants, and this is the | 
B 4 Sub- 


do 


(3) 
Subje& I intend to entertain you wish for 
fome time. 

Nothing is more vifible,. nor indeed, breaks 
in fo far upon our Civil ‘Affairs in this Na- 
tion, as the furprizing Difference that there 
is in the Behaviour of Servants of every Rank 
and Degree among us, from what it: was in 
former Times ; from what it is now in other 
_ Nations ; and “from what, indeed, in the Na- 
ture of the thing, ought to be every-whete : 
The Complaint is. fo general, and the Grie- 
vance fo very notorious, that [ need enter in- 
to no Search after Evidence of Fad ; I thall 
therefore, give you fom: general Account of 
it in this Letter, and defcend to Particulars 
hereafter. : 

By Servants you are to underftand me to 
mean, the feveral Denominations hereafter 
mention’d ; for [ am not going to entertain you 
with a long Complaint of a few Footraen, 
and Cookewenches, but the Grievance poffeftes 
the whole Body of the Nation ; and all that 
bear the Name of Servant, may be faid to be 
frore or Aefs concern?d. — 


rae pe en as well the Apprentices to 

_ Merchants, and more eminent .Trades- 

Men, as the Apprentices to meaner People; 

- fach as Shop-Keepers, Handicrafts Atti- 
ficers, Manufacturers, ve. 

2, Menial Servants fuch as Cooks, Gar- 

- deners, Butlers, -Coachmen, Grooms, 

Faotmen, Pages, Maid-Seryants, ~— 


(9) 


@c. all kept within Doors, at Bed and 


- Board ; that is to fay, fuchas have Yearly 


' er Monthly Wages, with Meat, Drink, 
-- Lodging, and Wafhing. — 


3. Clerksto Lawyers, Attorneys, Scriveners, 
@c. and to Gentlemen in publick Offices, 
‘and the like ; I hall {peak of the La- 
-  houring Poor, that is, of Servants without 
— Doors, in a Letter by itfelf; for I have 


much alfo to fay of them, I affure you. 


In every one of thefe there appears a vifible — 


and: important Difference, in almoft every 
Article, which relate to them as Servants 5 
_ by Difference I mean, between them and 
Servants of the fame Clafs in former Years. 
. The firft and laft of thefe, already nam’d, 
I mean Merchants Apprentices, and Lawyers 
Clerks, might indeed, be faid always to thave 


-fome particular Regard fhew’d them, as being | 


oftentimes the Sons of confiderable Families, 
bred fomething above the ordinary Rate of 
Servants, and that gave Jarge Sums to their 
Mafters, in order to be introduc’d into a 
capital Bufinefs, which they were likely to 
have. confiderable Stocks of their own to 
carry on; yet thefe differ too very much. 


In former times it was ufual to give great 


Sums, I fay, with Apprentices to Merchants, 
but then thofe Sums were call’d great in thofe 
times, which are accounted but {mall Sums 
now ; the Reafon of that I need not examine ; 


- however, 


( 10 } 

however, I fay great Sums were given to 
principal Merchants ; as particularly 200 /, 
and fometimes, but very rarely, and more 
Jately 300 4 to eminent Turkey Merchants ; 
To the more confiderable Spani/b and Italian 
Merchants, from too /. torso /. and thefe 
were the firft-rate Premio’s that were given 
in the City of London, for about 50 or 60 
Years ago, nor, if1:m inform’d Right, was 
ever more than 100 /. given with an Apprentice 
tothe beft Turkey-Merchant in London, before 
the Year 1640, or thereabout , and to other 
Merchants fuch as Datch, French, Hamburg, 
and Eaft-Country Merchants, in Proportion ; to 
Shop-keepers of the firft Rank, as Linnen 
and Woollen-Drapers, Mercers, wholefale 
Grocers, and other confiderable Dealers, 50 /, 
and afterwards 100 /. and fo of other Trades 
in their Proportion alfo. 


But now fuch a ftrange Change is there 


upon the Face of things, that’tis very ordinary 
to give a thoufand. Pound with an Apprentice 
to.a Turkey-Merchant, 400 /.to 600/. to other 


’ Merchants ; from 20oto 300 to Shop-keepers, 


and wholefale Dealers, Linnen-Drapers efpe- 
cially ; and fo in Proportion to other Trades, 


_and the like with Clerks to Lawyers, Attor- 


nies, Scrivetiers, ye, 

As the Premio’s given with fuch Servants 
as thefe, are thus ftrangely differing from 
what was formerly done, fo the Ufage of 
thefe kinds of Servants, in the Families where 
they are taken, differs alfp ; and fo in Pro-~ 

portion 


(ary 

‘portion does their Services they are employ’d 
in differ ; it may be alledg’d, that upon. theig 
Mafters demanding fuch great Sums of Money 
with their Apprentices, they have reafon ta 
treat them as Gentlemen, and not as Servants ; 
to let them fee that they are rather brought 
into their Counting-Houfes as Pupils to a Tu- 
tor, and Scholars, or Students to a College, 
than as Servants ; that their Bvfinefs is to be 
_ introduc’d handfomely and reputably into Bu- 
finefs, fent Abroad, and receiv’d into the 
management of Affairs, and not indeed, to 
be accounted, or call’d Servants, or ta he us’d 
as fuch; and this may be granted ; but ftill 


_ it breaks intothe great Foundation, the Ruleot 


Subordination, which I fay is eflential to all 
Family-Oeconomy, and thefe Youths fhould 
be called Lodgers, not Apprentices or Ser-_ 
vants ; for as their coming in differs, as above, 
ina much greater Proportion does their Be- 
haviour and Condudt differ , the Confequence 
of which, in a great meafure, is, that more of 
them are ruin’d, debauch’d, and come to 
nothing, for want of Subordination, and being 
under Government, than was wont to be the 
Cafe; to the great Calamity of their Families, 
efpecially of their Parents, of which abun- 
dance of lamentable Examples might be given ; 
but neither is this the particular Defign of 
thefe Letters, which is more efpecially to 
give you a Sketch of Low-Life, and de- 
{cribe- to you the horrible degeneracy of the 
tnganex fort of Servants, and the ee 
7 | : whic 
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which this Nation fuffers upon that Ac- 
count. | _ eS Be 

From thefe kinds of Servants therefore, 

I mean Apprentices to Merchants, Wholefale- 
Men, and the like, I muft defcend to the | 
Apprentices of meaner Tradefmen, and yet 
not of the labouring Trades neither, that is to 
fay, the Handicrafts, Artificers, and the like, 
they remain to be mention’d by themfelves. 
It is but few Years ago, and in the Memory 
of many now living, that all the Apprentices 
of the Shop-keepers and Warehoufe-keepers, 
as well in London, as in other Places, except 
the few mention’d before, fubmitted tothe moft 
fervile Employments of the Families in which 
= ferv’d; fuch as the young Gentry, their Suc- 
ceflors in the the fame Station, fcorn fo much 
as the Name of now ; fuch as cleaning their 
Mafters Shoes, bringing Water into the Houfes 
from the Conduits in the Street, which they 
carried on their Shoulders in Jong Veffels 
call’d Tankards ; alfo waiting at Tabie, wait- 
ing on their Mafters to the Church, and 
carrying their Bibles, Prayer-Books, ec. and 
many more fyuch things , whereas now the 
Apprentices of the very fame Clafs, are fo 
far from ftooping to fuch things as thefe, 
that “tis very rarely that they will condefcend 
to open or fhut the Shop-windows, much 
Jefsto fweep the Shop, or Ware-houfes ; but 
their Mafters,are oblig’'d to keep Porters or 
Footmen to wait upon the Apprentices, and 
do all thofe things for them, fo far are they 
| | | now 
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now fram cleaning their Mafters Shoes, that 
the Apprentices fcorn to clean their own 
Shoes , but. there are poor Women generall 
attending ‘at- the. Shap-Doors, to do thofe 
things, -as well for. the Apprentices as for 


the Mafters, and are paid for it ; fo far are | 


they from being ‘fubjedted to their Mafters, or 
to their Family-Difcipline, that they think 
it hard to have any Enquiry made after them 
when, they go out, and keep oftentimes later 
Hours than their Mafters ; and as often are 
pleas’d to come home in Drink, which alfo 
their Mafters have fcarce the Authority to 
refent, or queftion themabout. | 
This unfufferable Liberty, isnot fo much 
granted by the Mafter, as it is affum’d by the 
Apprentices , and if at any times Words hap- 
pen: hetween them, ’tis very feldom but that 
the Servant is as high as the Mafter, and {cor- 


ning to give an Account of his Excurfions, 


takes it very ill to be examin’d, and much 


worle to be reftrain’d ; and tho’ perhaps, they. 


may reply in Language a little more decent 
than meaner Fellows talk in, yet they fhall not 
fail to tell their Mafters, they did not give 
fuch Sums of Money to be confin’d like Pri- 


foners, or to be ufed like Foot-boys ; and that 


if they (the Mafters) do not like their Service, 
(as they wou’d. call it) they are willing to 
be otherwife difpos’dof ; not forgetting to add, 
that’ if the Mafter confents to Part with them, 
they expect Part of ‘their Money back again, 
and the like-, intimating, that the Mafter he 
— | ear 


a 
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bear with their Diforders, rather than part 
with them, and refund. a F 

_ The Efteé of this Infolence, for I cari-call it 
no lefs, is, that there are more of thefe Servants, 
call’d Apprentices, ruin’d by thefe Liberties, 
than one would think it was poflible cou’d be 
found in the whole City; all manner of Wick- 
edneffes are practifed by them; and as they 
are generally but Youths, have their. Pockets 
unadvifedly fupplied with Monies by their — 
Relations, and thus aflume Time and Liberty 
to fpend it, they indulge themfelvesin all forts _ 
of Liberties: This has been fo Examplar on- 
many Occafions, that never was fomany Maf- 
ters rabb’d by their Apprentices as now ; and 
I thinkI might give an Account of 11 or 12 © 
young Clerks and Apprentices, that have 
fv ane’d here in London, or near it, within 


_. thefe few Years, befides innumerable others, 


ruin’d by the many feveral Ways of being 


undone; of which this Town affords them per- 


haps more, than any other Place in the World. 


The next Head, or Clafs, is, that of the 
lower Menial Servants , and here, whatever is — 
the Occafion, we find the Wages of almoft all 
forts of Servants doubled, and of fome treb- 
bled, as in the Article before; but for the 
Behaviour of thefe People, their Saucinefs, 
Drunkennefs, and abufive Language on the 


‘fide of the Men-Servants ; the gatety, fine 


Cloaths, Laces, Hoops, @c. of the Maid- 
Servants, nay, even to Patches and Paint, are 
hardly to be defcrib’d; it would be a Satyr 
| upon 
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upon the Ladies, fuch as perhaps, they would 
_ not bear the reading of, fhould we go about 


_. to tell, how hard it is fometimes to know tye 


Chamber-Maid from her Miftrefs ; or my 
Lady’s Chief-Woman from one of my Lady’s 
Daughters ; nor cari fhe bear to be call’d any 
thing Iefs than Miftrefs by the reft of the Ser- 
vants; or is it altogether improper; as I fhall 

thew in its Place. | 
From this gaiety of Drefs, muft neceffarily 
follow Encreafe of Wages, for where there 
is fuch an Expence in Habit, there muft be 
a preportion’d Supply of Money, or it will 
not do. a 
The Pocket thus furni(h’d, and the Back 
thus cloath’d, and the Servant thus exalted, — 
how can it be expetted fhe fhou’d not be above 
herfelf, much more above her Bufinefs, and ' 
moft of all, which is to my Purpofe, above 
Reproof ; tobe talk’d to, is to hear how Saucy 
fhe can be, and as fhe is impatient of being 
told when fhe is in a Fault, fo fhe ts fure to 
be in as many fuch Faults, as ever Servants | 
can be fuppos’d to have been. © : 
But as abundance of Faults are protected by a 
SaucyTongue, and every Mafter or Miftrefs 
may not be quallified to fcold with their 
Foot-men and Chambet-maids, fo they rather 
wink at the more venial Miftakes of their 
Servants, than be troubled with their Clamour. — 
Thus [ have made my firft Letter a kind of 
Index of my whole Defign, and you will fee 
how you muft be prepar’d to read a black 
; Hiftory 
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Hiftory of the Degeneracy of Englifb Servants: 
I fhall illuftrate it with fome Examples as they 
ogeur to my Obfervations, ‘and are appofite 
to the Cafes where I relate them: — ; 
| In the niean Time, how happy are you in 
France in this Particular, tho’ in many other 
you. do not come up to the Engii/b, as in the 
folid Security of Property, and of Religion, 
ec. but in this you out-do England indeed ; 
for your Servants are indeed, Servants ; a 
French Footman, if he was to write to his 
Mafter, might well fybfcribe, your Humble 
Servant, even in the literal Sence of it, for 
your Servants are Humble, and you keep 
them fo; they are taught a dye Subordination ~ 
as their Introdudion, and you hold them to it, 
and I am fure France isin the rigbt of it, 
But here there isno fuch thing as a good . 
Servant, in the true Sence of the Werd; 
whither the monftrous Evil may fpread, and 
what may be the Effed, if fome Laws are .ot 
fpeedily made to regulate the Office, of a 
- Servant, and to prefcribe to them their Bounds, 
form them into Claffes, and then oblige them 
to do the Duty of a Servant, I fay, how far 
it may {pread, who can tel, — te ae * 
. But, when I talk of Lawsto regulate this, 
—Ttalk,of a thing the moft difficult -to be done, 
of any-thing of that kind that I know, in 
England, I fhall take wp your Time a little 
upon the:Subje& hereafter... | 


_- - Dam, &c. Dear Sir, Tours 
Brother, and bumble Servant. 


‘RI 
“ons EBTTER Ih 


Dear Sir, 


DEing, as by my laff, to give you fome 
Account of the Condu& of Low-Life 
‘in this Country, where it differs fo much from 
all the reft of the World, 1 propos’d to be- 
gin it by way of Preliminary, that as I have 
already laid down Heads of the Grievance 
‘in general, fo I may now lead youwa little 
tothe Fountain from whence it flows, and 
‘the manifeft Degrees by which it is {well’d 
‘to fuch a Height, as almoft to overwhelm 
‘the National Oeconomy, and embarrafs our 
Families in conftant Vexation and Diforder. 
_.» As- I hinted in my laft, the miferable 
ba et of this Country is now. fuch, 
t 


C 


_ ‘that, in fhert, if it goes on, the Poor will 


“be ‘Rulers over the Rich, and the Servants 


‘be’ Governours of their Mafters; the Plebeij 
‘have almoft mobb’d the Paericij , and‘ as the 
‘Commons, in another Cafe, may be faid to 
‘be gotten above the Lords, fo the Cannaille 
‘of this Nation impofe Laws upon their 
‘Superiours, and begin not only to be trow- 
blefome, but in time, may be dangerous ; 
in, a word, Order is inverted, Subotdination 
-ceafes, and the World feems to ftand with the 


Bottom upward, 


~~ oe 


How and by what Steps things have been 3... 


‘brought to this Height, and from whence all ie : 


co 
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this Diforder proceeds, the’ it may be Difficult 
_*e find out all the Springs and Caufes which 
‘have affified init, yet fome Part of it may 
be feen in the following Particulars, which 
are the Preliminartes I mentioned in my laft. 


I. AS the People here are univerfally blefs’d 

with real and valuable LIBERTY, 

more than any Nation in the World, 

SO thecommon fort are withal fo poffefs’d 

with miftaken Notions of that LIBERTY 

in general, and of their own Legal 

— Liberties in Particular, that it runs them 

- upon the moft prepofterous Follies ima- 

ginable 5 particularly abufing that Liberty 

to indulge their Wickednefs ; fuggefting 

that Liberty is a Freedom to Crime, 

not a Security againft Oppreffion and 
Injuftice. a 7 

Hl. AS the common People, not Exelufive 

Of a great Part of the Nobility and Gentry, 

are miferably overwhelm’d ina Dreadful 

Innundation of Vice and Immorality ;_ 

 Infinitély more than was the Cafe in 

'-- former Days ; SO the particular Vices 

’ which are moft concern’d in the prefent 

Complaint, are thofe two above all the 

~~ reft, namely Drankenefs, and prephane. 
*- Swearing oo | 


. To the Account of thefe two, I place the 
Guilt of almoft all the Evils that Iam now 
to fpeak of, what additional Helps may “gh 
= | | ° een 


e 
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been had from other and leffer Excurfions of 
the Poor miferable People, who Iam going 
to deftribe, I may fpeak to as I go on: ¥ 
will not fay but that as all the little Brooks 
atid Currents defcending from the rifing 


Grounds adjacent to a River, affift to fwell 


the Stream of that River into a Flood, fo 
there may be. many other {maller Helps from 
Hell, to prompt the ruin of a Nation’s Peace 3 
but thefe two like the principal Channels, 
fupport the main Current. | 


_ It is from thefe that the Paflions are rais’d, 


Men put out of their own Government, and 
the general Temper of the People, as I faid in 

niy laft, chane’d and alter’d; it is from hence 
- that Calm, that Sobriety, that Kindnefs, and 
—goodnefs of Humour which formerly was the 
fam’d Difpofition of the People of England, is 
chang’d,and become vzolent and outrageous,from 
thefe come contempt of Government, quar- 
rellings, and fighting with one another; inful- 
- ting Mafters, Employers, and every Degree of 
Superiors ; and, in a word, innumerable other 
Diforders, to the breaking off all manner ‘of 
Difcipline and Regulation, the abufe of theme 


felves, and the deftroying the common Peace | | 
and good Neighbourhood of the People onc 


with another. | / — 

' If in defcribing this, F come to let you 
fee the feveral Steps, by which thefe things 
have encroach’d upon the Condué of the 
tneanér Sort among us; how, and by what 


Fatal Degrees theie Manners were firft dee 


ptav'd, and to what Extrenie they are firice . 


G 2 hurs 
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hurried on; I flatter myfelf, it will be both 
diverting and informing, and you will not think 
your time loft in reading my Letters; how- 
ever tedious they may otherwife be. © 
LIBERTT isthe Glory of an Englifoman ; 
*tis as Natural to him to defire it, as ’tis 
lawful to him to maintain it ; *tis his Inheri- 
tance, purchas’d with the Blood of his An- 
ceftors, and as’tis his Portion, ‘fo ’tis his Pride ; 
but *tis with an Englifbman about his Liberty, 
as "tis with many of them about Popery ; there 
isa kind of national Averfion among them 
to Popery ; tis the univerfal Scare-crow, the 
Hobgoblin, the Speftre with which the Nurfes 
fright the Children, and entertain the old Wo- 
men all over the Country,by which means fuch 
horror pofeffes the Minds of the common People 
about it, that I believe there are an ro0000 
ftout Fellows, who would fpend the laft Drop 
of their Blood againft Popery, that do not 
know whether it be a Man or a Horfe, . 
In like manner Liberty is a word of Eindear- 
ment, *tis the Hereditary Favourite of the 
People; *tis the Nation’s Miftrefs, I was 
a going tofay it was the Nation’s Whore ; 
in a Word, ’tis talk’d of by every-body, valu’d 
by every-body, and underftood almoft by 
no-body ; this Englijfb Liberty is as blindly 
efpous’d, as I faid Popery was blindly hated 
by thofe who miftake it in the grofeft manner. 
This leads me to the Condué of our igno- 
rant People, in the claim they make to this 
thing call’d Liderty, andtheir {candalous Ma- 
nagement of it on many Occafions. Pray 


ar) 
’ Pray take me right as I go along, that I am 
_ talking now chiefly of the common People, 
tho’ tistoo true, that even among the better 
Sort there are too many, whofe Notions of 
Liberty are not only inconfiftent with true 
Liberty, but deftrudtive of it ; for nothing is 
More certain, than that true Liberty confifts in 
a freedom to do well, not giving a Loofe 
to the Paflions, gratifying every vitious Guft, 
and taking off the Reftraint of Laws, leav- 
ing every Man to do whatis right in his own 


es. 
_ What the People’s Notions of Liberty are, | 
I fhall beft defcribe, by giving you fome . 
hiftorical Examples of the Behaviour among 
the Common People, fuch as have come within 
the compafs of my own Obfervation. 
England is certainly, in its conftituted Li- 
berties, the beft Nation for any Subject in 
the World to live ia, where the Laws, which | 
are their Protedtion, are likewife their Inhe- 
ritance ; but then, for the contempt of thofe | 
Laws, and abufeof Liberty, I muft fay, that 
no Nation I have beenin, comes up to them - 
[ll venture to give you adouble Example of 
. this in one and the fame Story , the Cafe hap- 
pen’d with in the Verge of my own Houfe, 
and among my own Neighbours, as follows :. 
You know there are very fevere Laws 
againft prophane Swearing in this Country, 
and the Legiflature, todo them Juftice, have 
often repeated thofe Laws, and to add to their 


'  Sanélion, have made additional Claufes,to oblige 


the Magiftrate to put thofe Laws in Execution, 
2 C 3 and 
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and. yet I believe Common or Cuftomary Swearing 
is no where in the World more frequent and 
that of aKind particular to the Englifb Nation, 
or perhaps to the Englifh Tongue, namely, to 
imprecate Damnation upon themfelves ; a 
thing not only highly prophane and wicked, 
but abfurdly fo, efpecially in that way they 
pradife it here. 

' Several Nations are addicted to the wicked 
Cuftom of Curfing, befides England , and 
e{pecially when they are angry with, or pro- 
vok’d at a Perfon, but then they will curfe 
that Perfon pretty freely, and ’tis too much ~ 
the Practice in common Difcourfe to curfe one 
another ; but bere when a Man is angry with 
another, he curfes himfelf; he does not fay 
Damn you Sir, but Damn me, Sir, whichis - 

one. of the foolifheft as well as wickedeft 
Ways of Speaking, that can be imagin’d, 

' Now this way of {wearing and curfing is fo 
frequent here, among all forts of People, that 
T believe I do the Englifo no Wrong in faying, 
no Nation in Europe are guilty of it to fuch a 
Degree of Madnefs and Abfurdity. - 

Nor is this the Vice of the common People 


only, but *tis amongthe Gentry, the Quality, _. 


and which is ftill worfe, the Magiftrates , fo 
that nothing is more frequent than ‘to hear . 
thofe very Men fwear, who the Law obliges 
by Virtue of their Office, to punifh Men for 
{wearing ; ina word, the Law is notexecuted, 
becaufe thofe who have the executive Power 
of the Law in their Hands, are guilty of the 
_ very Crime which they ought to punith ; aad 
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this I Mention here, becaufe it brings on the 
Story I refer to above, which Is a double Ex- 
ample as well of the Contempt of the Law | 
~ againft fwearing, as of the falfe Notion of 
Liberty. 
~T had alittle Affair one Day witha Gen- 
_ tleman here, that is my Neighbour, which 
—occafion’d fome Words between us, but the 
-Interpofition of Friends ftopt it, before it came 
to any Height, and we are fince that, very 


good Friends again ; but I name it on this Ac- 


_ count, my Neighbour’s Servant had let fome 
Horfes break into my Ground, and I had fre- | 
quently caufed them to be only turn’d out — 
again, without any Complaint, other than — 
{peaking to the Servant to prevent it for the — 
’ future ; but I was furpriz’d afterwards, to find 
that the Servant was fo far from endeavouring 
to prevent tt, that in the Night heturn’d his 
Mafter’s Horfes in himfelf, and a Perfon J fet 
. to’watch him took him in the Fad. 
-. Upon this I Pounded the Horfes, and went 
to my Neighbour and complain’d, but inftead 
of finding him ready todo me Juftice, I ob- 
ferv’d him very. much concernd about it, took 


~ at very all that I fhou’d Pound his Cattle, 


began to juftifie his Servant, and added, that 
he was a very honett Fellow : I was furpriz’d _ 
at that, and when he fail his Man was very 
Honeft, I told him, I did not believe him to be 
an honeit Fellow. | =. . 
He loft his Patience at this, and with a- 
Heat, no otherwife to be expreft, than by re- 
- C4 | peating 
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peating his mad Words, reply’d, Dam me Sir,.: 
what d’ye mean ? not believe me, Dam me, 
what not believe me , Dam me, Sir, can’t 
take that , what Sir! Damme, do you give me © 
the Lye > Dam me, Sir, what dye mean > 

Upon thefe Words thus awkwardly put to- 
gether, and fo repeated, he gets up, walks up 
-anddown the Room, fretting and fumeing, with — 
twenty more Damme’s, at laft he ends. it all 
with coming up to my Teeth, and letting 
fly at me, with Dam me, Sir, explain yourfelf. 

lkept my felf as cool asIcou’d, but was 
oblig’d to fhow that I was not frighted at him, 
fo with a kind of Smile, 1 faid, I fhou’d have 
explain’d myfelf with out his Damming fo 
often, if he had given me Room to crow’d in 
a Word among his Curfes. 

This provok’d him more than I intended 
jt fhou’d, and he flew out at me then with the 
Jike Number of Damme’s all over again, or 
rather twice as many, for my Laughing ;_ 
Dam me, Sir, what d’ye Laugh at me ? and 
i. me, Sir, am I to be Laught at ? and the 

ike. | | 

But to carry the Tale no farther than is to. 
the Purpofe that I am writing of, I then 
told him the Fae, and that I had not faid I 
did not believe him, but that I did not believe | 
his Man was honeft ; and that my Reafon was 
becaufe I had catch’d him opening my Gate 
with his own Hands, and driving the Horfes 
into my Field, and that 1 had brought the Per- 
fon who fee him do it, to Witnefs againft him. 

" Ppon 
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Upon this my Neighour was as calm and 
as civil as cou’d be defir’d, for a-while, and 


, begg’d my Pardon for being warin before ; after 


which, the two Servants were call’din, and 
heard, and my Man teftify’d as above ; his 
Servant impudently deny’d it, and my Man as 
pofitively affirm’d it, but with this, he flies 
- out in the fame Rage at my Man, as he was in 
before at me, and then 1t was Dam me,I won’e 
believe a Word you fay, you area lying Dog, 
you fee my Man denies it 5 my Servant then 
offer’d to go before a Juftice, and {wear it, 
then he flew out again, you {wear it ! you 
gre a Rafcal, G-- Dam me, I won’t believe 
your Oath, no more than your Word, and 
there he went ftorming, and fwearing, and 
rageing about the Houfe, and calling my Man 
a thoufand Dogs and Villains, and between — 
every two or three Words, was the impre- 
cation upon himfelf of G-- d Dam me. : 
Now, had he faid always Dam you, inftead 
of Dam me, tho’ it had been Wicked in it felf 
to call upon God to Damn any body, and very 
Unchriftian too, to. curfe his Neighbour, yet 
it had had fome fhew of Sence in it, it had not 
been both Wicked and Abfurd too; but that 
it now feems to be of Ufe only to fkow the Do- 
minion that our Paflions have above our Reafon, 
that they content themfelves to. talk the gro- 
feft Nonfence, fo it does but give vent to the 
Rage that pofeffes the Mind at that time; for — 
they will frequently call wpon God, in their — 
Paflion, in the fame kind of Heat, to — 
7 ~ their, 


se 
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their Horfes, their Dogs, or any thing that 


offends them, whether it has a Lifeof Sence, 


or vegetative Life, or no Life at all. 

In a word, ’tis fo much a Cuftom now in 
England, to Rage, and Damn, and Curfe, in 
this Manner, that they not only doit with- 
out regard to Reafon and Sence, but, which 
is {till more wonderful, they do it without 
Thought, without being in any Paffion, or 
under any Provocation, nay, they do it with- 
out Anger, and without any Diftafte, with- 
out any Evil in their Defign, that is to fy, 
without thinking at-all, but as in meer Jett 
and Mirth. 7 

But to return to my Neighbour; as I told 
you, fome Friends over-hearing the Quarrel, 
made us Friends again, as to the Matter in 
difpute ; and one of themagrave, fober Gen- 
tleman, took the Liberty ina mannerly and 
courteous Manner, to {peak to him about 
his frequent {wearing and curfing, and how 
il] it was for him to do fo, who was a Perfon 
of Years, of Learning, and Breeding, and the 
like ; he defended bimfelf aewhile, by faying 
be thought no Harm, the ufual Defences the 
Englifo Gentleman make for it, and which 
generally is very true ; but when the other 
Gentleman carry’d it a little further, and 
prefs’d him to reftrain himfelfin fuch unlawful | 
Excefles, and he cou’d not tell what to fay 
more than he had faid, he feem’d a little 
warin, andanfwer’d, Sir, lam an Englifbman, 
and.I love Liberty, pray let mealone, 1 muft 
have my Liderty, 


~ 
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1 fhou’d have told you, while this happen’d, 
my Servant, to whom, as I faid he was 
very paffionate, was mightly affronted at being 
-call’d fuch ill Names, and I heard him fo very 
high among his Fellow-Servants in the next 
Room, thatI went outtofee what wasthe mat- 
ter ; my Man told me, in fhort, that what I 
faid to him at any time was nothing, for I 
was his Mafter ; but he hop’d I would not 
expect he fhou’d take it from Efq; —— that he 
would not be call’d Dog, and Rogue, and 
Rafcal, by ne’er a Gentleman in the Country ; 
- that he valued his Reputation as much as 
Efq; at anytime, and that his Lively. 
hood depended upon it ; that if he was one 
that would Swear any thing, and was not fit 
to be believ’d upon his Oath, he was not fit 
for any Gentleman’s Service, and hecou’d not 
blame any Gentleman for refufing him, if he 
had fuch a Character; and therefore he was 
refolv’d to do himfelf Juftice. 


I knew that really all the Fellow faid was 


true, that he was very much injur’d, and 
that he was, indeed, a very honeft Fellow in 
_ the main, anda good Servant, as Servants in 
England go now ; fo I gave him good Words, 
and feeing he was heated, and that he had juft 
_ Cawfe tobea little mov’d, I endeavour’d to 


calm him ; but I found it would not do, he -— 


infifted, that he was refov’d to do himfelf Juf- 
tice; why you Fool you, fays I, what do you 
mean by doing your felf Juftice > you don’t 


pretend to put yourfelf upon an equal Foot — 


with 


a 
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with this Gentleman, and go and demand Sa- 
tisfaction of him, do you ? No Sir, fays be, I 


_ know myfelf better than that, too ; but is there 


no way that a poor Servant may take to dohim- 
felf Juftice, when he is injur’d, but prefently to 
Fight with his Superiors ? I will do myfelf 
Right without Fighting, fays be; I look’d ear- 


neftly at him upon thofe Words, What way 


can you take, fays1> Why, Sir, fays he, in the 
firft Place, I will make him pay for fwearing, 
I hope the Law will bear me out in that. 

_ I mus’d awhile, and it prefently occur’d 
tome, that 1f my Man did make Oath that 
he fwore sco times, befides his curfing, he 
would do him no wrong, but yet, that if he 
did fo, it would renew the Quarrel between 
my Neighbour and J, for he would prefently 
fay it was all my doing 5 fol did all that lay 
in my Power to perfwade my Man to put it 
up, and let him alone ; befides, William, fays I, 
you know he isa powerful Man in this Part of 
the County, and if ever he meets you, he will 
certainly run you Thoro’; in the mean time 


his Men will abufe you, and infult you, and 


you will have no fair Piay with them. 
— But 1 found my Man was too Warm to be 
mov'd by all fuch Perfwafions as thefe ; nor 
was that all, but he would ftay for the Gentle- 
man’s coming out, to talk with him again: 
this Itook up, and told him, I would have 
no Gentlman affronted by any Servant of 
mine: Well Sir, fays be, very foort, then — 
while [ am your Servant, J won’t fay any-thing 

| to 
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tohim, but then I hope you will difmifs me 
from your Service this Minute, for I muft do 
myfelf Juftice : No Sir, fays I, angrily, I fhan’e 
difmifs you juft now neither , why then, Sir, 
fays he, [hope you won’t take it amifs that I 
difmifs myfelf, and from this Minute I am 
your Servant no longer; and as | ama Free- 
Born Englifhman, and no Slave, I live in a 
Free Nation, and mufthave my LIBERTT. 
O! Liberty, /aid I to my felf, thou art a brave 
Article to fet Servants above their Mafters ; 
if I had this Fellow in France now, or in Ger- 
many, or any where, but in England, I knew 
very well how to handle him ; but here | 
mutt fubmit to my Servants. 

Aljl this I fay, was only aRefle@ion in my 
own Phought ; but I recover’d that Confufion 
his Saucinefs had put me into, and I anfwer’d 
him calmly, Well, William, youfball be difmifsds 
fo I begun to ask him what Wages was due to 
him, which was not above two Months, and 
I paid him; and order’d another Servant to 
take an Account of fome things that were in 
his Cuftody, and let him go; butnow William, 
fays I, a8 you have difmifs’d yourfelf from 
my Service, foyou muft let me difmifs you 
out of Doors too, for I will not have you 
infult the Gentleman in my Houfe, I faw this 
was fome Uneafinefs to him, but I would not — 
{tir from him, till he had ftript my Livery 
off, put on his Frock, and went off = 

As he went away, he began to Triumph, | 
for he was now grown, not faucy only, but im- 

| | —-pudent 
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pudent; and clapping his Right-Hand to his 
Left Shoulder two or three times; now I am 
my own Man again, fays he, now I am at 
Liberty again Sir, and Liberty is the Birth- 
right of an Enghifbman:; Well, William, fays 
Ito him, for | overheatd him, buat take Care 
how you make ufe of it, do not abufe your 
Liberty ; your being an Englifbman, and hav- 
ing aright tothe Liberty of an Englifbman, 
doesnot make you Equal to a Gentleman 5 
take Care how you behave, you knowthere’sa — 
Whiping-Poft in the Parifh, William ; yes, yes, 
sir, fays he, I know it, and will take Care ; I 
willindeed;and here he repeated ittwoor three 
times in a fcoffing, faucy Tone, I will take Care. 

I will, Sir, but I will foeak with Efq, 
for allthat, Sir, | i 
Look you William, fays I, do not be ill-man- | 
ner’d in my Houfe ; if you do, Iwill lay you 
by the Heels myfelf , Ido fay again, you fhall 
not {peak tohimin my Houfe. | | 
This made him be a little civiler, but yet 
it was not without fome Difhculty, that I got 
him out of my Houfe, and the Fellow was fo 
heated with the Ufage he had, and fo Drunk 
with his Notion, of being now at Liberty, 
that he was asmuch out of his Senfes, as if he 
had been Drunk indeed with Liquor. 
However at laft I got him out of my Houfe, 
and fent another Servant after him, to fee 


whither he went; for I had a mind to fee 


what he intended ty do ; It was not above 
half an Hour before my other Man came in, 
: and 


ry 
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‘and told me that William went dire€tly to 


| Juftice ———’s, and offered to depofe that the 


Gentleman had Sworn 200 Oaths. 
The Juftice endeavour’d with all his Might, 
to prevent. his Swearing to it, in regard to the 
~ Gentleman that he {wore again{ft, who was his 
Friend, and queftion’d him fo many Ways, 
that he had almoft puzzled the Fellow, and 
once or twice he was going away, to fee for a- 
nother Juftice, telling that Juftice, that the 
Law gave him Liberty, and he was an Engli/b- 
man, and wou’d have his Liberty 3 and as long 
as he wasf{ure he fwore nothing but the Truth, . 
he would not’ be directed; that he came 
there to {wear to the Truth, and he would 
take the Hazard of what follow’d. _ 
However, the Juftice, by good Words, and 

Perfwafions, brought him down to threefcore, 
and he would come down no lower, but ap- 
peal’d to me, and defir’d the Juftice to ask me ; 
fo the Juftice took his Oath, and difmifs’d 
_ him ; after this, the Juftice feeing another of 
my Servants there, as above, beckon’d to him © 
to ftay ; and when the Fellow was gone, he 
bade him defire of me, that I would call and 
fee him in the Evening. a at es 

In the mean time the firft Gentleman ftaid in 
my Houfe, I had given him an Account of all 
that had happen’d; and much Difficulty J had 
to keep him from going out, to chaftife this — 
Fellow (as he call’d it) himfelf ; however, I | 
did prevajl'with him, for, indeed, as I knew 
the Fellow would be fawcy, and that the 
7 a : — Gentle- 
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-with his Mafter, meaning Efq; 
‘Mafter ! fays the Servant, What do you mea 
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Gentleman was warm alfo, and paffionate, I - 
was afraid he fhould kill him ; and } was wil- 
ling to prevent that kind-of Mifchief. 

But I was deliver’d from my Anxiety for a 
Time, by the following Accident : The Gen- 
tleman had two Servants that waited while 
their Mafter was with me, and they over- 
heard the Account my Servant had given me of 


‘what William had done, and they walk’d out 
‘Into the Street, of their own Accord, (for I 
‘can bear their Mafter witnefs, he knew no- 
‘thing of it ) and finding William loitering a- 
bout in the Street, one of them went up to 


him, and ask’d him what was the Matter, 
and what he did there >. Willam’ anfwer'd, 
very furlily, that he waited there to fpeak 
meas? A 


by that ? don’t you know where my Mafter, 
dives ? can’t you come to his Houfe? what, 
do you pretend to way-lay him in the Street > 
If you have any-thing to fay to my Mafter, 
come to Morrow Morning, and Ill engage my 
Mafter will let you {peak to him. a 
William now began to be more in the Wrong, 
than he had been in the Right before ; for I 
could not fay, but that at firft, William was in 
the Right. | _ 3 
But as the Servant. talk’d thus far very 


‘calmly, and rationally to William, fo William 


talk’d hot, and high; told the Fellow, his 
Mafter had abus’d him (William) without a 
Caufe, and that he was mot a Servant now, 
se | but 
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but at Liberty, and Ie would not be abus’d 
by any Gentleman whatever; and he would 
fpeak with him, ay, that be would. 


~ Very well, {ays the Servant, jeeringly ; fo 


/ you are now my Mafter’s Equal, are you ? 
and you intend to demand Satisfaction of him, 
do.you? Pray, where’s your Sword, Efq; 
William? where’s your Sword ? Liberty has 
made you a Gentleman, I find that, and Gen- 

. tlemen, never go without a Sword. 

Well, Mr. Servitor, (ays William, if I am 
not. your Mafter’s Fellow, you are not my 
Fellow neither, till you have ftript off your 
‘Livery as I have done; your Mafter has a- 


--‘bus’d me, and I took it from him, but I won’t 


take it from you. — 
_ My. Mafterabus’d you! Sirrah, my Mafter 
abufes‘no:body, fays rhe Servant. ae 
Yes, fays. William, he has’ abus’d me, and 
he thall know it too, as foon as I can fee him. 
You Dog you, fays the Servant, do you 
threaten my Mafter ¢ What, do you wait here 
to affaflinate him? Prethee Jobn, fays be to 


bis Fellow, go fetch a Conftable, PJ take Care | 


of Efq, William, fince he won’t ftay till to 
Morrow Morning to fpeak with our Mafter 5 
Pil fecure him for to Night, and he thall wait — 
- for himintheCage. wage 8 
Away goes Fobn for a Conftable ; but — 
‘while he was gone, William grew very Info - 
‘lent, and giving the Servant ill Language, and 
upon his Mafter too, they fell from one Word 
-toanother, and then to Blows ; and tho’ Wd- 
- D | diam 
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liam was a ftout Fellow of his Hands, yet 
the other Fellow was too hard for him, and 
William was upon the Point of yielding, when 
the Conftable came, and carried them both. 
before the Juftice ; the fame before whom 
William had been {wearing. : 

William was as high before the Juftice, as 
he was before with the Gentleman’s Servant, 
and behav’d not only warm, but impudent ; 
he was a Free- Man, he faid, and not a Slave ; 
and if a Gentleman had injur’d him, he wou’d 
be at Liberty to tell him fo. 

The Juftice perfwaded him, and told him, 
he ought to be quiet, till another time, as the 
Footman had perfwaded him to be ; that to 
ftay in the Street, and talk as he had done, — 
was threatning the Gentleman, and that he 
ought to be fearch’d, if he had no Weapons 
‘about him. 7 

Witham offer’d himfelf to be fearch’d, and 
Andeed, he had nv Weapons, nor did he intend 
to do any thing, but to be faucy ‘with his 
‘Tongue, which he might have paid dear 
enough for too, a3 I obferv’d;, but the Juftice 
took Cire of him for that Night, and the next 
Morning made him bring Sureties for the 
Peace, the Servant making Oath, that he gave 
both his M:fter and him too, threatning Lan- 

guage of his being reveng’d, and the like. 

The reft of the Story is fhort, vz. William, 
was bumbled for the Liberty of his Tongue, 
but the Gentleman was forced to pay for his 
-threefcore Oaths, and fo for that time Peo 
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had no great Benefit of his being Free-born, or 
an Englifhman. | 
But William is not the only Example of the 
- proftituting this glorious thing call’d Englib 
Liberty to the bafeft Purpofe , I muft tell you 
another Story, which happen’d in the Compafs 
of my own Family too. ia 
- J Hada Steward, oras the Engli/b call them, 
a Baily, who look’d after a {mall Concern 
which I have in the Country, and who I 
trufted with the whole Management of it, to 
fuch a Degree, that he had feveral Workmen 
“and Servants employ’d by me, under him, 
and whofe Bufinefs was left to his Care and 

 -_Infpe@ion. 

_ This Fellow [had a particular Confidence in, 
and a very-good Opinion of, and very un- 
willing J wasto hear any Accufation againft 
him ; and the more, becaufe feveral things that 
had been alledg’d againft him, when they > 
came to be enquir’d into, and examin’d, were 
found either fo trivial as to ba not worth 
Notice, or he fo effectually, .clear’d himfelf, 
that nothing cou’d be faften’d:inpon him. 

_. But one of my Servants, who I employ’d, 
in another Bufinefs, remote from that where 
thisSteward wasemploy’d, came very ferioufly 
to me one Morning with a fad Complaint, via. 
that, his Wife had:been gone-from him foe 
time, and that, tho’ he had with the atmoft 
Application fearch’d-her wicked Haunts, and 
had for fome Years fufpected: it, and. been 
-allar’d of it from others, that;fhe kept Com« 
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pany with my faid Steward, yethe cou’d never 
come ata Certainty of it-tillnow ; that now 
he was fully perfwaded it: was fo, and hop’d 
I would do him fo much Juftice as to put a 
Check to it. | pe 

I f{mil’d at the weaknefs of his laft Requeft, 
tho’ I pity’d the poor Man in the former 
part of his Difafter ; for fays I, you know 
*tis out of my Power: If my Man willbe wicked 
Ihave no Power to reftrain him ; as if your 
Wife will be a Whore, you fee you cannot 
reftrain her, Liberty you know, in England, fays 
J, is too often claim’d for a Freedom to do 
wickedly, and what can I do for you ? 

Befides fays I, but what Proof is there of the 


- Fad >? for what can [ pretend totalkto him 


about, when upon his denying the Fad, as 
to be fure be will,\ fhou’d produce no Evi- — 


dence; my Mouth fed I, will be ftopt , he 


own’d he had no pofitive Proof to produce, 
but he gave me fuch particular Difcoveries, 
that I was convine’d it was really fo, as well 


ashe; fo I told him I would talk with the 
Steward about‘it. , 


Accordingly ene Morning I took the Liber- 
ty, after other Difcourfe of Bufinefs was over, 
to tellmy Steward, what Rumour was rais’d 
upon his Converfation with fuch a Man’s 
Wife, and that ( they faid, ) he was fo open, 


-and barefac’d in it, that he kept her at fuch 


a Place, and fo told him other Circumftances, 
which began to put him hard to it ; however 
he deny’d it very ftifly ; look ye, faid J, if 
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it is fo, Tam-very forry for it, andI exped 
_ you will confsder of it: He anfwer’d, after 
again denying it, that he had always taken 
Care of my Bufinefs, and hop’d I would be 
fatisfied with that, and that I would not enter 
into other Matters, and liften to the falfe Ac- 
eufations of his Enemies, who were his Ene- 
mies chiefly, becaufe he took Care that the 
fhou’d not abufe and impofe upon me; and fo 
in a Word, did as good as fay, that if he 
minded my Bufinefs, I had no Right to meddle 
with him any further. 

Itook him a little fhort there, and told bim, 
that 1t was true, that 1 had no Power to 
examine him, or to punifh him, if he was 
guilty ; but that if the thing was true, it was 
really an Infult upon me, and my Family, 
the Woman’s Husband, as he knew, being a 
Relation to me, at fome diftance, tho’ he was 
my Servant too, andthat as he was alfo in- 
trufted and employ’d by me, he might depend 
I fhou’d think it hard, that one who receiv’d 
fo many Benefits from me, fhould have fo 
little Refpe&t for me, as to debauch 1 Woman 
who was Marry’d to one of my Relitions, 
and fhould doit, as it were, under my Nofe. 

He reply’d, tho’ with Refpea&, thit he — 
hop’d I would not think myfelf concern’d in 
the Clamour ; that as he didnot own le was 
guilty of any fuch thing, and no-body cou’d 
prove it, he defir’d I would not believe any 
thing of it, till it was prov'd, | | 
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I told him, as to Proof in Law, it was none 
of my Bufinefs, but that 1 doubted there was 
Proof enough to make it reafonable to believe 
it, and that it was not fufferable ; he told me 
in fo many Words, thathe thought it was 
hard to be examin’d fo clofe about it; that he 
took Care to mind my Bufinefs, and cou’d not 
be charg’d with omitting it ; as to otherthings, 
he was an Englifbman, and defir’d to have — 
his LIBERTY, and fo my Man andI 
parted. | | ee 
This is the Ufe, or rather thefe are fome ~ 
of the Ufes, they make of Liberty in this Part 
of the World; I'll trouble you with but one 
Example more, and difmifs this Part ;in the 
late Queen’s Reign, when the Karl of Gallaway 
commanded the Britto Troops in Spain, fent 
thither as Auxilliaries to King Charles, now . 
Emperor, the Army begining to grow fickly, 
it was faid the Soldiers got the Flux by eating 
Grapes, and other green Fruit. | 
Upon this, the General publifh’d an Order, — 
that the Soldiers fhould not eat any Grapes 
fora certain time, upon Pain of Death ; and - 
none of the Suttlers, or-Peafants, were allowed 
to bring any Grapes intq the Camp, upon the 
Jike Penalties, | = 
But as Englifbmen are not fam’d for be- 
ing the moft eafie to be reftrain’d in fuch 
Cafes, fo fome of the Englifo Soldiers had got 
out of the Camp, and not being able to 
refrain the tempting Fruit, had gorg’d them- 
- felves with Grapes, and three of them fell 
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Sick of the Flux; upon which the General - 
fent to have them brought before him ; but 
when the Ofhicers came to fetch them, truly, 
they were fo near being dead, tho’ not dead, 
that they were not in a Condition to be ftirr’d, 
and I think two of them died that Night; 
however one of them being told, the General 
had fent for them, and being ask’d, if he had 
eaten any Grapes, he boldly anfwer’d yes; at 
which the Officer asking how they durft pre- 
{ume to break the General’s Orders, adding, that 
if he recover’d, he would certainly be hang’d, 
the Fellow anfwer’d, as for hanging, there was 
no need to hang them, they were dead Men 
already , and as to the General’s Orders, 
they had obey’d him in every thing, relating 
to their Bufinefs as Soldiers; but as to the 
refi, they were ENGLISA-MEN,and 
‘thought they ought to have their LIBERTY, 
and that they had a Right to kill themfelves — 
whenever they pleas’d ~ 

_ It feems they all died, and fo prevented Ju- 
{tice 5 for the Excufe was of no Weight, be- 
caufe the Prince has a Right to the Service of 
his. Subje@s, and no Man can kill himfelf, 
without a Crime againft his Sovereign, as well 
as againft Heaven: But ’tis appofite to my 
Purpofe, namely, the Notion we have ot L#- 
berty here, and the Abufe of that Liberty. — - 

Be pleas’d to obferve now, that when FE | 

{peak of Liberty being abus’d in England, | keep - 
my Eye principally upon the Morals of the _ 
Nation, upon the Abufe of the Laws, made. 
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for the Prefervation of good Manners among 
Men, and the Encouragement given by the Neg- 
ligence of thofe whe ought to punifh the 
Breakers of thofe Laws. 

There are feveral Sorts of Liberty, which 
are grofsly abus’d here, as well as this ; for 
Example, Firft, Religious Liberty ; it is true, I 
that abhor Perfecution for Religion,. do not 
complain of this, as if there ought nat to be 
a Liberty granted to confcientious Chriftians — 
to worfhip God in the Manner which they be- 
lieve,to™Moft agreeable to his Will, and moft 
edifying to themfelves ; but I cannot but think 
that Liderty grofsly abus’d, when “tis made ufe | 
of to proted thofe who deny all Reveal’d Re- 
ligion ; who, inftead of a Liberty in Religion, 
claim a Ltberty to be of no Religion at-all.. 

I obferve, the Toleration of Diffenters ; 
which is what they found their Religious Li- 
- berties upon, is commonly call’d, an A& for 
Liberty of Confcience 5 in my Opinion, that 
very Title explains the Meaning of the Law, 
that it is to give Liberty to Tender Confciences 
to worfbip God. &c. asi fay above: This cane 
not import a Liberty to harden’d Confciences, 
to worthip so Ged at all, and to fear neither 

GOD or Devil. a : 

_ _ There are great Difputes about Religion in 
this Nation, as well as in other Places, per- 
haps more here than any-whece elfe ; butthe . 
Difpute I take Notice of, is not between this 
and that Religion, or this and that Se@ or O- 
pinion in Religion, but betwixt GOD and = 
ee 3 PRY 
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vil , a Man fhall come into my Company, and 
blafpheme God, deny his Redeemer, and make 
a Mock of all Religion; and then tell me, he 
is an Englifbman, and claims Liberty, that there 
is a Law to give Liberty of Confcience, @c.this 
is unfufferable, and Liberty of Confcience has 
nothing to do in the Cafe ; the Man both by 
the Laws of God, and of all Chniftian Nations, 
ought to be punifhed ; there’s, nothing of Re- 
ligion or Confctence.in the Cafe. 

There isa Parallel Cafe in this very fame 
Conftitution, and Government ; we havea per- 
ticular Liberty here, and what we value our- 
felves very much upon, and this is call’d, the 
Liberty of the PRESS, that is to fay, that 
every Man is at Liberty to Print and Publifh 
what he:pleafes. = | 

But notwithftanding all this Liberty of the 
Prefs, the Government frequently take up both 
Authors and Printers, if they Print any thing of- 
fenfive, or againft the Adminifiration, or if they 
publifhany Perfonal Reflections, the Perfon in- 
jur'd if thefe Refleions are unjuft and flande- 
rous, has a Right to profecute the Publifher and 
Author, and. will have his Remedy at Law. 

Again, the Government claim to refent inju- 
rious Reproaches, Sarcafms, and Satyrs, upon 
any forcign Prince or State in alliance with 
| England, and may oblige the Authors and — 
_ Publifhers to anfwer for all fuch Indecencies ; 
for Example,one Author, and a Frenchman too, 
who -wrote a Publick Paper, was taken up’ 
here for printingthat theDuke of Luxemberg was 
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Hump-fhoulder’d, and yet you andI, that have 
feen him fo often at the Head of the French 
Armies, know very well how eminent a 
Truth it was. ——- | 

Another in the Reign of the late Queen, 
was fent for upon the Complaint of the Ruffian 
Minifter, Refident here, for likening the Czar 
of Mufcovy to a Siberian Bear, and tho’ he 
did not really callhis Czarifo Majefty Siberian 
Bear, but only liken’d fome of his Actions to 


the Behaviour of that Northern Creature, yet 


he was oblig’d to make his Submiflion, beg 
Pardon, and be very thankful for being dif- 
chare’d fo cheap. | 

_ Yet all this confifts with the Liberty of 
the Prefs, which is (as all Liberty fhould be) 
underftood, a Liberty to do well, butnota 
Liberty to do Evil.” 


 & Reftraint from ill, 1s Freedom to the Wife, 


* And Good Men, wicked Liberties defpife. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your Brother, 


And bumble Servant, 


A. L. 
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LETTER Ul 
SIR, 


Sean UN my ff Letter] gave you fome of 
my Obfervations upon the wretch- 
e1 Notions which the People here, 
I have entertained of that glorious 
ee ohne call’d Liberty: and how that 
| Liberty, which is the beft of Mankind’s Pri- 


vileges, is abufed in the groffeft Sence, and | 


applied to the meaneft and moft fcoundrel 
Purpofes ; I fhall now bring: it all down to 
the Defign Iam upon, and let you fee how 
thefe falfe Notions of Liberty, getting into the 
Heads of the common People, have Intoxica- 
ted their Brains, and have, in a word, deftroy "d 
all Subordination among” us, and joining 
~ with the Invafion of our Morals, of which 
Iam next to fpeak, has fet the World, Cas 
I faid) with the Bottom upwar'd, and have 


rais’'d fuch a Devil. among our Servants, as 


will ‘not eafily ‘be laid. 
_ Tamtherefore now to lay before you fome- 
thing of  vhat I call the great Innundation 
of Vice, that has thus tainted the Nation’s 
- Morals,: and which in particular, has de- 
bauch’d. the common People. , 

In order to this, I defire you will take this 
whole Letter as a Parentbelis, or Degrefion, as 


re breaks. in upon. what went. before ; _and after: 


which, © 


/ 


v 


FI 
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which, I thall go on in my next where I left off 
in my laft; fo that you may atany Time 


conned or join the Obfervations , without 


this Part, which is rather a Hiftory, but which 
you will find fo necefiary to the Under- 
ftanding of the whole, that I believe you 
will not think it any Interruption in your 


Reading. 


At my very. firft coming into England, 
having not yet engag’d in fettled Bufinefs, 
I lik’d both the Place and the People fo well, 
that I refolv’d to make my ftated Refidence 
here for my Life ; in order to this, I began 
to look upon the Place as my Native Country, 
and immediately applied to my Friends to get 
myfelf Naturaliz’d, that I might fettle my 
Fortunes here, as Providence fhould dired. 

To this purpofe alo, Irefolv’d forone of m 
firft Steps, as I would advife all Gentlemen 
to do, whether Natives or Forreigners, to 
make myfelf thorowly accquainted with the 
whole Hiftory of the Country, and then with 
its Antiquities , fo that I fhould be Mafter 
both of its antient State, its prefent State, 
and alfo its Government, and Laws, and of the 
Cuftoms and Manners of the People ; the 
delightful Study of this took me uf fomething 
above a Year, in which time I read over, and 
that very carefully, all the beft Hiftories of 
the Ifland, in which are recorded the general In- 
troduction of Laws, Rights, Soveraignty, and 
civil Goverment in the Nation; an account 
ofthe firft Inhabitants, and with what a 

| an 
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and Bravery they defended their Liberty 
againft the feveral Invafions of the Romans, 
Pitts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and the Wars 
and Bloody Battles which afterward happen’d 
between ihofe contending Nations, for the 
maintaining the Conquefts they had made, and 


_ keeping the Poffeflions, which they had mark’d 


out to themfelves in this Ifland. | 

In reading thefe Hiftories, I came to under- 
ftand liow the People of this Nation came 
to be poffefs’d of fuch unufual Privileges and 
Liberties, fuch as no Nation enjoy but them- 
felves, and what original Plea of Right they 
have tv make for them; a Plea which appears 
fo juft, and excepting fome Intervals, when 
their Monarchs, uneafie to be under the Re- 
ftraint of Laws, and be, as it were, govern’d 
by their People, have made Attempts to get 
out of thofe Fetters, and free the Crown, as 
they call’d it, from popular Bondage, in which 
Attempts too, they bave always mifcarry’d + I 
fay, excepting which, their Plea of Right has 
been always fo demonftrably juft, that their 
beft Kings have willingly yielded to them, and 
thought it a fufficient Glory to their Family, 
to be poffefs’d of a Monarchy fo flourifhing, 
even with all its Limitations. 

But as I obferv’d, there have been In- 
tervals of this Peace, and fome of their Prin- 
ces, as above; impatient of Reftraint, have 
broken the Czrcle of Government, attempted to 
_ make themfelves arbitrary, aflum’d a defpotick 
Right, and trampling on the Laws and Contti- 

tution 


en © ee 
tution of the Kingdom; have broken out into 
— Oppreffions and Ravages on the Properties of 
their Subjects, in manifeft Violation of the | 
Laws, which even thofe .very Princes had 
{worn to rule by ; but then, on the contrary, 
it fhould be obferv’d alfo, that thefe Violati- 
ons of Right, as I call them, never fail’d to 
meet with Oppofition from the Subjects ; 
the People, on all thofe Occafions, being affift-— 
ed by the Nobility and Gentry, frequently had 
recourfe to Arms, to vindicate theirjuft Rights, 
and free themfelves from Tyranny and Op- 
preflion s and tis to be obferv’d, with fome 
~ Wonder, atmoft upon all thefe Occafions the 
Kings had the worft; as their Claims were 
unjuft, their Attempts were unfuccefsful, and 
fome of them were compell’d to undo what 
they had done, and reftore the People to their - 
Liberty; as King Stephen, and King Hen, IIL. K. 
| Maat K. Hen. 1V. and others ; and laft ofall, — 

. ‘Fames II. Others were entirely ruin’d, de- 
pos’d, and loft both Power and Life , as King 
Edw. Il. RichardIL Ge. | 

Thefe were the Rights and Liberties of Eng- 
glifhmen, of which fo, much has been faid in 
the World, and of which fuch ftrange Con- 
ftrucions, and fuch fimple Ufe is made ig 
thefe Days, of which | fhall fay more as 
Igo on; and for this Reafon it is, I take this 
Notice of it here. | | 
_ As thus J made myfelf Mafter of the Hi- 
ftory, and ancient State of England, | retolv’d 
in the next. Place, to make myfelf Mafter of 
. ; _ «ats 
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its prefent State alfo , and to this Purpofe, I 
travell’d in three or four feveral Tours, over 
the whole Ifland, critically obferving, and 
carefully informing myfelf of every thing 
worth obferving in all the Towns and Coun- 
tries through which I pafs’d. 

I took with me an ancient Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance, whol found was thorowly ac- 
quainted with almoft every Part of England, 
and who was to me as a walking Library, or 
a moveable Map of. the Countries and Towns 
through which we pafs’d , and we never fail’d 
to enquire of the moft proper Perfons in every 
_ Place where we came, what was to be feen > 
what Rarities of Nature, Antiquities, ancient 
~ Buildings were in the refpective Parts ? or, in 
fhort, every thing worth the Obfervation of 
Travellers, 7 

T have often complain’d, that tho’ the English 
Hiftorians, efpecially in their relating Facts, 
have been very particular and diftind , and 
the Hiftories of the feveral Wars in England 
are very well written , yet that they are all 
very indifferent in their Geography, and that the 
Reader is fpoken to, as fuppdfing he knew be- 
fore where every-thing fpoken of, was done, 
and how every Town or Country mention’d, 
was fituated ,; whereas I, that was a perfect 
Stranger to thefe things, fhould have been 
greatly at a Lofs: But to remedy this, I had 


always the Maps of every Country before me, — 


at the fame time that I read the Hiftory ; as 
alfo, I had a Book, entitled Britannia, writ- 
ee See rears ee sae 
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. ten by that very learned Antiquary, Mr. Cay 


den, and fome other Books too, which treat of 


_ the natural Hiftory, as well as the Antiqui- 


ties of every County ; with thefe Helps 
in my travelling, together with my learned 
Companion, I was generally inform’d of every 
thing material, wherever I came ; whereas, 
without thefe [ might have gone thro” many, 
Places where valuable Antiquities, and other 
Curiofities of Nature or Art were to be feen, 
and have known nothing of them, and he 
that travels England without fuch Helps, may 
in many Cafes, almoft as well, ftay at Home. 

But tocome to that which is more particular 
to my prefent Purpofe, and which is the Rea- 
fon of giving you this Account of my Tra- 
vels; by this Means I became particularly ac- 
quainted with the coinmon People, as well as 
with the Country, in every Place where I 
came; I obferv’d their Language, that is, the — 
feveral Diales of it, for they ftrangely dif- 
fer in their Way of exprefling themfelves, 
tho’ in the fame Tongue ; aud there is as 


much difference between the Englifob Tongue, 


as f{poken in the North of England, and the 
fame Torgue, as froken in the Weft, as be- 
tween the French fpoken in Normandy, and 
that of Gafcogne, and Poittoul, fay, I became 
accquainted with their Language, Cuftoms, 


‘Manners, Tempers, and above all with their 
‘Morals, which is the thing I fhall have moft 


Occafion to {peak of in thefe Letters: I thall 


trouble you now with no more, relating to 


a A 


tiy “Travels, 1. may in time fatisfie the other 
Part of your late Requeft, and give you a full 
dccount of theCountry, which indeed, is well 
wortha Traveliler’s Painsto fee, and a Reader’s 
trouble to look over ; but I have not now time 
to'revife my Journals, andthe Minutes which 
_ Etook of things every where as I pafs’d, whick 
are very critical I'aflure you, and fruitful, of 
a very diverting as well as inftruding varie- 
ty ; that Part I muft refer to another Occa- 
ion. 7 | 
| My-Frignd who went with me, was very 
eurious alfo, and the more becaufe I requefted 
~ it of him, in making Enquiries into, and 
~Qbfervations upon the Cuftoms and Man- 
ners of the People, which, es I mention’d 
above, até the principal things which Iam now 
{fpeakingof, : a 
« Lobferve feveral of the Authors I have juft 
-.. now mentioned, have written largely of the. 
 ,antient. Families of the Nobility and Gentry 
“of Great-Britain 3 their Originals, Names, 
_ Arms, and. fometimes the Hiftory of particular 
Men ameng them, who have made themfelves 
-famousin the World, of which the Gentry of 
England have produc’d many. 
_ But I meet with very few that take Notice: 
of the common People ; how they live, what 
their general Employment 1s, and what the 
articular Employment. of them is in the 
leveral Counties refpecively, and yet I found 
this an Enquiry very full of ufeful Obfervati- 
ons, and attended with innumerable Incidents, 
Pe ae | | which 


~ 
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which gave Light into things of the greateft 
Moment, as wellin Hiftory as Antiquity; and 
which feem’d to add a Part in the Knowlege of 
the Country, which a Traveller cou’d not be 
without. © 7 ae ee ee oe 
To come to the Point,.*tis neceflary te ob-: 
ferve to you, asthe Ground-Work of my whole 


Defign, that thecommonPeopleof thisCountry: | 


have fuffer’d a kind of general Revolution, or 
ehange in their Difpofition, Femper and Man- 
ners, within a certain Term of Years, ( which 
Ffoall mark out to you in its Place alfo, ) 
fay they have fuffer’d a general change, fuch 
as I believe no Nation has undergone but 
themfelves , I with I cou’d fay it was a change 
for the better; but be that as it will, I fhalk . 
endeavour to give you an impartial Account 
of it as it is. _ a 
It is in the next Place needful to obferve to 
you, that I took this Journey at the unhappy 
Fime when this Change, or Gevolution in the 
_: Manners and ‘Temper of the.commion People 
was in the height of its Operation, namely, in 
the Years 1684, to 2688; for — was near four 
Year before I finifh’d my Travels ‘ 
_ I that was then a Stranger to the People, | 
tho’ not altogether to the Place, was not fully 
accquainted with their juft CharaGer in Times 
paft, but my Companion, upon whofe Judge- 
ment I very meuch depended, and who being 
an obferving as weH as an antient Man, had 
been converfant among them for threefcore 
Years before ; fupply’d mt in that Part, ina 
7 4 - Manner, 
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- Manhér,’ whith -fio Books or Maps cou’d ‘do; 
- for this Part: i9,'a8'I have faid, fcaree meddl’d, 
with in Hiftory. | ee , 
© He told'me,’ that he firft' was acquaitited 
‘among the common feople by his Father’s 
‘being a very: great ‘Clothier in the Weft- 
© Country 3 in-confequence of which Bufitiefs, 
‘he employ’d may Hundreds, T think be fai 
© Thoufands, of the Labouring Poor ; that he 
‘ ated under his Father for fome Years, but 
“then went into the North and North-Ex/t 
‘Parts of England; as firft, into the Weft- 
* Riding of Tork:(bire, bordering on Lancafpire, 
© and after that Into. Lincoln(bire, and Norfolk ; 
‘ and that his Bulinefs was chiefly buying ‘of 
* Lincoinfbire, and Leicefter{bire Wool, which 
_ * by the way, -is the bett and fitteft for Ma- 
‘nufsAuring in England, and by this trading 
* moving kind of Life, added be, Icame to 
* converfe among the Poorer fort of People, 
‘ Farttiers, and’ Manufadurers of every: kind, 
© from Lancafbive and Weffmoreland, m the 
© North’; down to Lincolnfbire, and Leicefter- 
hire, and thence ‘into Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
“Effex; and efpecially among the Servants 
° of alf thefe Countries, fuch as Husbaniditien, 
‘ Day-Labourers, and Workmen ; alfo ‘Ser- 
*'vants in Gentlemen’s and Tradefinen’s and 
* Parmers Families, and the like, = ° 
} liften’d very carefally to his Difcourfe, 
becaufe this was the Part that I more par- 
ticularly mtended’ to inquire’ mto; andoften . 
defir’d him to tell me what that -kind’ of 
ae EB 3 | People 
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People they were.in his Time ; for what they 
were then, and how they : behav’d. then, .we 
both knew very well. Bagl h ay te 
- © He told me that about the Year 1634 -to 
¢-38, when-he began to be converfant in the. 
¢ World on his own Account, the common — 
* People were plain, fair-dealing, fober, open- 
‘ hearted, courteous. humble,; that generally 
¢ fpeaking, they were very honeft in their dea- 
‘ling, and in many Places religious and confci- 
‘« entious in their Converfation; that the Ser- 
* vants were modeft, humble, mannerly, and 
‘ very fubfervient to: thofe who entertain’d-and 
‘ employ’d them ; that the Apprentices either 
© to Tradefmen or Handicrafts,: were quiet, 
¢ dilligent, fubmitted chearfylly to Family- 
¢ Bufinefs, Orders, and Hours; were labori- 
* ous, and work’d hard for their Mafters 
« Benefit, having their Eyes.at the Time, 
‘ when by the expiration of their Terms, 
© they fhould have the Benefit of their In- 
¢ duftry, and of the Labour of other Sere 
¢ vants for themfelves ; nay, faid be, even 
«in London, the Servants and Apprentices 


- © to Shop-Keepers, Warehoufe-Keepers, and 


« to the beft Merchants, thought it not below 
* them to ftoop to the meaneft needful things 
* in their Bufinefs ; {uch ag aflifting Package 
‘ of Goods ; clearing, fetting to Rights, and 
“ Sweeping their Warehoufes, Counting- 
‘* Houfes, and Shops ; loading Carts, opening 
‘and fhutting Doors and Windows, py of 
“which hereaften © .. re 
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- © The Wages of the Poor, (aid be, were not 
“ more then, tho’ their Labour was greater, but 
© juft the age 3 the Wages of hir’d Ser- 
*.vants were theh from 305. per Annym, to 
©. 30 S. fora Muid-Servant ; 6 d. to 8 d, and 
—©'¥o: d. a Day to: a Labourmg' or Husband- 

© Man ; farther.it -the.North-Weft Country, 

* not fo much ; the Farmers hir'd their a! fe 
© Men-Servants; who they took into the Houfe 
© for 40 s, and their Diet ; the Gentlemen, 
© had their Serving-Men or Footmen, to. 
* whom they alfo gave their Diet for 305 
‘to 40 s. a Year; and as to Nobleman,: and 
 * Perfons of Quality, they had their Footmen, 
© as. we now call:them,. of the Sons: of thetr 
© Tennants, who thoaght it their Honour to 
© be. taken into: the Service and Family of 
‘ the ‘Lord of tle Mannour ,; and had a Badge 
‘of that Honoar, viz. a Livery given them of 
© Ruffet-Cloth with a Badge, or Mark of his 
© Lardhip’s: Arms 5 and at Chrifimafs a Rofe- 

¢ Noble in Silver, to blefs their Pockets ; 
¢ nor was thére any need for fuch as thofe to 
¢ have more Wages, for their Lord generally 
© prefer’d them after cestain Terms of Servicé, 

‘to be Tennants of fmall Farms, or made 
¢ ghem Cottages, and:put*them into a Way to 

*-get their Bread by Honeft Labour, and dil- 
-* figence in Husbandry, which was. the ut- 
$ moft of their Ambition. ==. 7 

I look’d earneftly at him, while he talk’d* 
thus, and after he had-done, pray.then, faid {, 
when, and fron: what Caufes and’ Beginiags, 

ace ; | E 3 came 
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came: that. ftrange Alteration of thihes iwhich 
~we fee now,> for the Conntiny People, as. weld 
as thé. Trades-People.:in. Fowns. and - Cities, 
are quite another fort of d&alks. at this-time, 
than what you fpeak of? ‘antl’as for thaSer- 


_ vants, they. move in abather kidd of \Civele, 


« 
“ 


. 
my 


Ean 


and do not underftand the Language you talk 
of. _ A te, Ue ae ROR. Sten age ae ie meg 
. Q, fays he, ’tis a difmal: aad melancholly 


happen’d; andiyou that are a Stranger; will 
neither have Patience to. heart, or:be able to 
give Credit to it; when youdo,, 20 -) 0+: 
-— '¥ affur’d him I wou’d convirite him of.‘ the 
to :know | thefe things; fhat. I can never: be 
diffatisfied wath : the Relation, however leng+ 
and as for. giving Credit, I told him, 1 knew 


“him tao. well, not to depend entirely ‘uppii the 


Truth of whatever he relatedto me, as Trath, 
and of his own Knowledge + for that -F was 
affur’d he would not miflead 'mé in: anything. 
> * He then went on with his Difcourfe, and 
© ‘beginning at the Hiftory of the late three — 
£ Reigns 5 Firft he told me, that ‘after the 
* Death of Queen Elizabeth, when King 
£ Fames the Firft came to the Crown,. things 
¢ immediately. began to take a new turn; bre told 
€ me, that during the whole Reign of that 
‘ Prince, they had in England a moft. diffo- 


.$ Jute Court, where the Nobility and: Gen- 
€ try and Courtiers, after the Example of the 
«i King himfelf, delighted in* Mufgues,. Inter- 


i 


dudes, 
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¢ tudes, Bacchanalian: Feafts, Riots, and all 
« manner of Luxury not, fays he, fo men- 
§ tion the mere wicked Parts of it, 
_.©, That after King Feme’s Death, his Son, 
* tho’.a Prince of great Perfomal Temperance 
_ © and Modefty, yet. Vice ahd Immorality 
’  * having gain’d a footing among the Cour- 
‘ tiers, the King osu’d do little to abate the 
¢ Riot of it, being at the fame time perplex’d 
* with the conftant Difficulties ‘of his Affairs ; 
¢ fo that the Flux of Riot and Luxury, which 
¢ began in tis Father’s Reign recéiv’d no other 
© Checkin: King Charles the Firft’s time, 
‘ than what a good Example in the King 
€ might give to it, and that was not fufficient, 
* while the Courtiers gave themfelves a 
_ © Liberty to go on, as they had. begun. 

_ © Bat that which follow’d, faid he, was fhill 
¢ worfe, and fintfh’d the Ruin of the Morals 
‘of our People, efpecially of the Gentry 
* throughout the Nation, and more efpecially 
€ of thofe who took Part with the King in 
€ the Troubles which follow’d ; for the King, 
© faid he, being oblig’d by the Fate of the 
§ Day to raife an Army againft his tamultuous 
* Subjets ; and that Army being compos’d not 
© of lifted Troops, as now, in which Cafe the 
¢ Law of Subordination. being rigoroufly and 
* folemnly.obferv’d, the Officers are as fub- 
*je& one to another, as the meaneft Soldiers , 
¢ but the King’s Arnty being rais’d by the 


__ © generous Contribution of the Loyal Gentry,’ 


¢ the Officers were all Gentlemen and Volen- 
- E4 | tiers, 
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tiers, that ferv’d upon Principles of Love 
and Loyalty to their Prince, and not. for 
Pay ; and the King not having always 
Money to pay them if they had ask’d it, 


could not, at the fame time, tie them up 


to Laws. of War, and Rules of Difcipline, 
asis now the Cafe, nor cou’d he always 
fhew his Refentment,- much lefs punifh them 
when they committed even the moft detef- 
table-Crimes’, for that fo many would inte- 
reft themfelves to intercede, that if the 
King fhould deny a Pardon, they would 
pretend to be difoblig’d, talk -of being ill- 
treated, their Services difregarded, and the 
like, and the next Word was quitting the 
Army ; fo that the King was oblig’d to 
wink at all the Extravagancies, Plunderings, 
Rapes, nay, and even Murthers. too, 
not being in a Condition. to do that Jufticé 
which the Law and a free Adminiftration 
eall’d for. | ‘Ste - 


“© Tf the King was thus difabl’d from.puns 


nifhing Capital Crimes, fays the old: Gentle- 
man, lefs cou'd he dip into lefler Miftakes ; 


fuch in particular, as the common Exceffeg — 


and Extravagancies of his Officers ; the Oaths 
and Execrations to this Day fo common ~ 
among the Soldiers, andthe Drunkennefs, — 


‘the Debaucheries, and Violences attending 


them, and {preading among the Soldiers, by 
the Example of their Officers; but he, the 
King, was oblig’d to fatistie himfelf with | 
verbal Reproof, Entreaties, and fuch Ways 

prep ee ee ee 
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‘as might fhow his diflike of the thing, 
* without Refentment at the Perfon ; and if 
* he had not done thus, he would have had 
© but few Soldiers to: Fight for him. 

“It was here, faid my Friend, that this 
¢ dreadful unnatural Imprecation of calling 
© on God to Damn them, firft broke out ; here 
© it was firft Invented, and firft made Ufe of ; 
‘ on the other hand as for the Parliament’s 
‘ Army, {aid be, whether it was really Religion, 


© or areligious Policy, be that ta themfelves, ' 


* yet as they carried on a Pretence of Religion 
‘ in their Caufe, fo they maintain’d the Face 
‘ of Religion, and more than common Sanity 
‘an their Armies; and as they wanted no 
‘ Money to Pay all their Troops, both 
* Officers and Soldiers ; fo they had them all 
* at command, and were under no Obligation 
‘ to a relax Difcipline 5 and by this, they 
* gain’d infenfibly on the Country; to make 
¢ this difference more fenfible to me, he told 
* mea Story of the Mafter of Scole-Inn, in 
* Norfalk , the Man, whether meerly keeping 
* good Hours in bis Family, or that be:bad 
‘ fome Extraordinary Bufinefs that requir’d 
* bis vifing early the next Morning, be cou’d 
‘ not remember, but the Man I fay, was gone to 
‘ Bed one Night fomething fooner than ufual, 
¢ and locking up his Gates, and, as was his Cu- 
‘ ftom, taking the Key’s up with him into his 
€ Chamber, he was butnewlyin Bed, when he 
¢ was rais’'d witha Noife of rapping and. thun- 
{dering atthe Gate; a Servant Maid that — 

ae oF - = | about 
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£-about her Kitchin-Affairs, goes.to the Gates 
«and asks who, was there 2 they bid:G@--- d 
« 1) --n her, why did the not open the Gate 3 
‘ one cry’d, -fhoot her, and another Damn 
‘‘her-cut hes Throat, and the like ;:. but 
«the Wench finding: they.were Soldiers, 
* pray’dthem toibe quiet, fhe would go upto 
_ © jer Matter for the Key’s, and let them in 
_ £ prefently ; fo .fhe runs up to the Mafter’s 
*-Chamber-Door, and calls tohim; the Man 
¢ juft fallen into. -his firft Sleep, did not wake 
‘-prefently, and the. Wench was almoft as im- 
‘patient at the Chamber-Door, as the Troopers 
* were without, who began to knock and lay 
¢ en at the Gate again; at laft, the Mar 
_ $ waking, and hearing . what-was the matter; 
-€ ftarts out of Bed, and began to put on his 
« Cloaths ; Soldiers! fays he, Troopers. wha 
‘are they for >? for! fays the Wench, you 
¢ need not ask who they are. for; they are 
¢ for the. King to be fure, bark bow they 
tfmearn i a rr a 
_ * Here my. Eriend ftopp’d, .as if he had 
* done; well-but Sir, feid I, what. is this 
‘‘to the flrange Turn given to the Poor com- 
«mon People, and labouring“Poor, the Ser- 
¢ vants, and the like, wha, ‘you fay, were fo 
plain, fo. apen-hearted, fo quiet, fo modeft, 
s_und fo low-priz’d fince you can remember ; 
* whence came the Change upon them? 
7 © Well, fays he, lam coming to that, I thal? 
£ Account: for it, as plainly as for the other ; 
‘.after the War. wag over, and the Royal- 


F amily, 


— 


¢- and: Prophanenefs follow’d of .courfe. 

© He then defcended to Particulars; the 

¢ Familles-of the Nobility and ‘Gettry, faid 

$ he, were a]l univerfally touch’d with theft 

* wicked doings ; in particular; (eid bé, 

s Drinking’ Healths began: bere +a. thing, 

8 ilithen not known-in England, the King’s 

‘¢ Health, the Heatth of all the Royal-Family 

‘*.offe after another, fix Glafies in a Hand; 

© he that had the Vidory at the Glafs, was 

© thé belt Subje& , Drunkennefs grew a Teft 

-- of Loyalty, and nothing that was fober, 
¢ — ‘keep Company, without being affron- 

6 fedes & 4 ont a . 

' And yet had this been all, one cou’d 
¢ hardly expe lefS: from a Nation over- 
¢ whelm'd with Joy, at the return of ‘the 

a | Royal- 
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* Royal-Family, ‘and the reftoring’ the. For- 
‘tunes and Citcumftances of fo many ruin’d 
* Families, and exil’d Cavaliers ;‘ but. sot 


‘ gontent with this, the Cuftom of re 


*'Healths upon every-body that came inte 
* Company, follow’d it ; fo that ‘no-bddy 
* cou’d vifit his Friend without being made 
¢ Drunk. - Vg @ ee ae 

¢ Nor was it enough to drink the King’s 
“ Health, with the Healths of all the Royal- 
£ Family, and of General. Monk, and of ‘the 


¢ Royal-Oak, and every fimple mad thing | 


* ghey cou’d think of ; but then, in fpight of 
© the A& of Oblivion, and the King’s exhor 
 £ ting the People in his Speeches to Parlia~ 
« ment to forget all former things, Words: of 
¢ Diftin@ion, and: Marks, and Names. of Re« 
* proach, they. muft then drink Confufion 
£ tothe Rump, Damnation to Oliver Cromwell 
¢ and all his Race, Confufion ‘to the. Phana- 
‘ticks, and a thoufand fuch extrdvagant 
£ things ;.all which had this additional Evil 
* in the Practice, namely, that they fery’d to 
¢ pour Wine down the Throats of the whole 
‘ Company, and make Drunkennefs overfpread 
* Society in general. a > 
‘ Neither was this only practis’d at the 
¢ beginning of the Reftoration, but it held on, 
: ¢ evento the Death of King Charles the-cd. 


‘ at the latter-end of whofe Reign, as if ‘it 


* had flack’d before, and that they were afraid 
‘ the Nation fhould grow Sober again, the 
* Tide of Drunkennefs, which had but feem'd 

| | ta 


© to Ebb a little, came. on again witha fur- 
ae ea ; efpecially upon the Divifions 
* at thedlatter-end of the Popifh Plot, between 
< Whig and Tory, and particularly upon the 
- rT of the Bill of Exclufion.. 


x « ’ . 
e 


© Till then, Drunkennefs had not fo uni- 
‘ verfally. {pread itfelf among the common 
$ People ; the Gentlemen contented themfelves 
¢ with being Drunk, and making ane another 
‘fo, but upon that Occafion, it became a Politick 
© Intereft to make Servants, Tennants, Tradef- 
* men, and every-body, Poor, as well as 
© Rich drink to -Excefs ; drinking the Duke 
© of York’s; Health became a new Teft of 
‘ Society, and of Loyalty , drinking to the 
* Succeffion in the Right-Line; Confufion to 
* the Presbyterians ; to all thofe that were for 
‘ the Bill of Exclufion ; and the like. 

‘ Now came on frequent Diffolutions, and 
* Eledions of Parliament, and in confequence 
‘ of that, the Bribery and Corruption, the 
¢ Treating for Eledions, and all thofe Treatings 
¢ attended with Exceflive Drinking, increafed 
‘ to fuch a Degree, that ina few Years the 
¢ Habit of Drunkennefs, and the Drinking of 
‘ Healths, as above, fpread by the Example 
‘ of the Gentlemen to the Tennants, to the 
* common People in. the Corporations, tothe — 
‘ Servants, and in fhort, to the whole Body - 
‘ofthe People | __ | | 


‘ And tho’ it was true, that there remain’d 


‘a great many fober, good, religious People 


* in the Nation, and ‘tis to be bop’d there does 


a ia 


© fo fiill, yet here began the Ruin of the Na- 
© tion’s Mortals; here the Poor got a {match of 
‘ Drunkennefs, anid withal a dreadful Habit of 
« fwearing, raging, and damning one anather ' 
¢ in their Drink as well asthe Rich; and with 
* them it continues and encreafes every Day. 

* An Inftance of this, adds my' Relzter, is 
© evident’ in: the Number of Ale-Houfes and 
© Publick-Houfes erected in the firft five Years 
¢ after the Reftoration, of which fays he; this 


* is the fhort Detail. 


26690 Licences for new Alehoufes, where 
_ there were none before, were grant- 
ed in a very iittle Space, 


4328 Wine-Licenfes for Taverns, | 7 


6323 May-Poles fet up for Daricing. 


a oe _$S more thar was in the 
; 287323 ‘Barrels of Beer: five foregoing Years. 


Here my Friend clos’d his Hiftorical _ 
Account, as he call’d it, of the growth of 
Debauchery in England, and the Kevolution 
which the Temper and Difpofition of the Peo- 
pleof England fuffer’d in thofe Days ; he only 
added thefe Words at the end of it; will not, 
fays he, onfwer for the Exadtnefs of the Ac- 
count above ; as to the Encreafe of on 

ae Hint 


326297 Barrels of Ale. Brew’d it that Space, 


SED, 

ling: Houfes, ‘May-Poles, and Brewing, tho’ F 
have'great Reafori to believe they are rather 
within Compafs thay beyond it-; but this I 
think ‘is cettain; that by thofe means the 
Morals of the Nation were ruin’d: Let «me 
only adda fewof my Remarks to this: Dit 
courfe ; Experierice fhows that ‘it appears muck 


eafier to conquer and give a ‘Check -to this . 


Vice thus broken in among’ the Gentlemen, 
than it is to check it among the common 
People. _ ° fe 3 


At the late Revolution, upon the coming of 


the Prince of Orange, that {candalous Cuftom 
of im pofing upon People, and obliging People 
to drink whether they would or no, receiv’d 
a Check ; with their loft Liberties, the Nation 
recover’d the Liberty of Drinking, shar és to 
fay, of Drinking as they pleas’d ; and on a 
fudden, from a Mode or Fafhion of puttiug 
the Cup to your Neighbour’s. Nofe, it became 
_ the Mode to give every Man leave to Drink 


as he pleas’d, according to the old Rule at 
Abafuerus’s Feaft , and this wasa great Point. 


gain’d too. 3 

But alas ! it was too late ; the Diftemper 
was too far gone;if the Gentlemen would 
not make the Servants Drunk, the Servants 
would make one another fo; che Tennants 


now began to'drink as faft as the Landlords; 


the Husbandinan as faft as the Employer, and as 
every Man in Drinking among the Gentry, 
had the Liberty: to Drink as little as pact 


L 
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fo every Marti ‘among the common People 
claim’d the Liberty of Drinking, as mucir 
as hé would; at the fame time knowing not 
how to fet Bounds to their Dririking-Guft. . 

_ Wonder not that I call the Drunken Vice 
the worft of all Brutallity ; it appears by its | 
Confequences in this Nation;to be the Mother 
_ Sin, the Parent or producing Caufe of all 
Vice; the Sins of Whoreing; Gameing, 
Thieving, Murther, Rapin, Couzening, and 
Cheating, and particularly that of Swearing, 
hhave been its natural Progeny, and have all . 
enter’d at this one Door 3 Drunkennefs' has 
been the great Anceftor of them all. 

That Swearing, Whoreing, and Murtber, 
are the natural Confequences of Drunkennefs 
you will grant me, I believe, at firft Word ; 
neither is there any need to debate the Point 
- here, Experience proves it; but fuffer me, 
I befeech you, to look a little into it. 


I. The Cuftom of ‘Prophane Swearing is fo 
~ encreas’d among the poor People, Ser- 
vants, Labourers, ec. that it is trouble- 
fome to fober People to go along the 

_ Street; they hear the Mouths of the 
common Labouring Poor fo continually 
over-flowing with gall : I remember, 
‘being in the Northern Parts of. England, 
beyond Nezwcaftle upon Tyne, I met an 
Englifh Gentleman, who was juft that 
very Day come out of Scotland, and it 
‘S ‘was fo greivous to him, that he cou’d 
-_ not 
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‘fot forbear cdmplaning of it to me ; 
his Expreffion was this, ‘ If I was, fays 
© be, to be brought out of Scotlend into 
© England ‘blindfold, I would tell at the 
— *§ firft Town I fet mf Foot in, on this 
© fide the Border, that I was on Englifb 
. © Ground, by heating the Name of God 
¢ prophaned by the very Youug Children 
‘ in theStreet ; the grown People fwear- 
‘ing and curfing in all their ordinary 
_ © Difcourfe; whereas for the Honour of 
© Scotland, fays be, 1 muft {peak it, you 
: © hear nothing, or but very little of it 
 S there. | - 
Every-body fniows, that this horrid Cuftom 
1s the ordinary Companion of Drunkennefs : 
Swearing and Cutfing are the Brats of the Bot- 
tle, that way, and that way only they came in, © 
and tho’ the Gentlemen have a little abated 
the dreadful Excefs ; as if, their Footmen and 
Servants having learnt to out-{wear them, it 
was become a littlé too Vulgar for them, 
yet, this I may venture to fay now, that the 
Footmen and Servants will not fo eafily follow 
their Mafter’s Example in abating it, ‘as they 
did follow their Example in learning it. 
Befides, (as if the Devil having got hold of 
the Nation in this manner, was refolv’d not 
to part with them) If the Gentlemen have 
left it off, the Ladies have taken it up ; and 
a certain Dutchefs is faid to be famous for this, 
namely, that the will out {wear any of her 
Footmen ox Chairnen. ” reek. eee 
ae : 2. Mure 


ay 


—< 
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as Murthers in this I may appeal to the - 
_ Experience of thofe-.that liv’d towards 
_ the beginning of the laft Century; that 
there was nothing known or heard-of 
dike what we fee now : [ meaty Men 
_ fighting, wounding, and killing one 
_ another in the Streets.and in Taverns, 
and coming out of ‘Taverns, and where 
one Accident of this. kind happen’d then, 
it may fafely be faid, that five hundred 
fuch have happen’d finee. fo # 


How often do we fee. Men come raving 
out of the Taverns, as void of Sence as a 
Man out of Bedlam, and fwear' they'll kill the 


next Man they mect? and how many Gen- _ 


tlemen of good Families and Fortunes have 
I feen fince I have been in England, fent hy the 
Law on that account, to make a tripto St. Tyburn, 
(the Greve of this City, as the Greve at Paris is 
the Tydurn of that City,) that is to fay, hane’d 
for drunken Murthers >? befides the Numbers 
who by Favour and Intreft have obtain’d the 
Prince’s Pardons and Reprieves. te 
- -Again, how many felf-murthers of this kind 
too have we daily in our weekly and yearly 
Bills of Mortality, thus ; kil’d himfelf by 
exceflive Drinking, the yearly Bills give us 
an Account of no lefs than one hundred:and 
fix and twenty in -the laft five Years, befides 
' fuch as perifh by that Enemy, whoare fpar’d 
in the faid Bills, becaufe they fhou’d not be 
own ; which are, perhaps, twenty times that 
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~ *Tis atothér Evidence of thetruth of my 
Obfervation on this Head, that the Govern- 
ment have found themfelves oblig'd, to make 
fo many new Laws for the more effectual 
preventing Drunkennefs and Debauchery ; (1.) 
Obliging Viduallers and Vintners not to 
keep unfeafonable Hours; not todraw Drink of 
a Sabbath-Day, Oc. Crimes fcarce heard of in 
formet Days, and which there was no Occafion 


to provitle_ againft before. (3.) To oblige every © 
Man. that is fuddied, or as we call it, in 


drink, ‘to’ pay five Shillings to the Poor, or 
to be fet an Hour in the Stocks, and the like. 

* Indeed ‘it has been fome Obftrudion to the 
Execytion of thefe Laws, that the Magiftrates 
_ are fo often overtaken themfelves, that they 
- cannot find in their Hearts to punifh others 

for what they themfelves deferve Panifhment 
for, more.than moft poor Men cari do. 

: As to the Vice of Whoring, and the near re- 
lation that has, to this of Drunkennefs, I need 

take up ‘none of your time upon that Subjed, 
only to remark, what an infinite Number of 

Debauches of this kind happen every Day a- 

mong us, more than ever were a 

‘ It occurs to me here to tell you a fhort Story 

upon this Head, of a certain Colonel of the 

Army, a particular. Accquaintance of mine, 
who had an Intriegue witha young Lady, and 


cou'd by no means compafs his Defign, her 
Virtue proving ftanch againff all his Attacks 5 


only that fhe had fo much refpe@ for him, — 


that fhe would have confented'to Matry him, 


F 2 a but 


ve 


a a 


but that did not fuit, it feems, with his Conve- 
mience, or at leaft, with his Defign. __ 
However, he found means one time-to get 


this Lady into his Company, and to get 2 © 
_ Jittle Wine into her Head more than fhe cou’d 


tnanage;, and when her Head was light, her - 
Heels prov’d fo to, and he had his Will of 


her ; when fhe came to herfelf, and was made. 


fenfible of her Wickednefs, finding herfelf 
in-bed with him, that there was no. room 


left for Regret, the put it off, with, a Jeft, 


and faid, well, fince fthe.had let him come 
when fhe was drunk, he might e’en as well 
come when fhe was fober, for it was all one 
now. | -. 
_ After this, fhe follicited him with all her. 
Skill, to marry her, as he had offer’d to do 
before, but foon found fhe could not Mafter 
him that way ; but at length, fhe refolv’d to 
try if fhe cou’d not take him at the fame 
Advantage that he had taken her at before ; 

fhe laid many Snares of this kind for him, 
but was always difappointed ; after fome 
time, finding him one Evening come into 


her Chamber half: drunk, fhe took the hint, 


and got him to accept of a Bottle from her, 
as fhe call’d it, and fhe fat and drank the 
Bottle out with him, and then another or 
two; till being very drunk, he wanted 
to come to Bed to her, but fhe pretended 
to refufe him, becaufe he would not marry 
her ; he anfwer’d, he would marry her, and 
call’d for a Parfon, tho not knowing — 

What 
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what he faid, or did; fhe, who had gota 
Minifter ready for the Purpofe, having ex- 
pected what happen’d, takes him at his 
Word, brings in the Parfon, and made him 
repeat the Words of Matrimony, and had 
good Witneffes of it, and then fhe went to 
Bed with him. 

In the Morning going to rife, he call’d 
her by Name; no, no, Colonel - - --, fas 
foe, not Mrs.. Mary -~---now, but Mary 
----, Colonel -- - -’s Wife ; what mean you 
by that, faid he ? even juft fo, Sir, fays fhe, 
Cand told him the whole Fa&) as you 
ferv’d me, before, I hope you can’t be © 
angry ; well, fays the Colonel, if I bave 
don’t when I was drunk, I muft ftand to it 
when I am fober , but you have bit me inmy 
own Play, my Dear, fays he, and made my 
Lord Rochefter’s Verfes good upon me. 


© A Woman’s ne’er fo ruin’d, but fhe can, 
_ © Revenge herfelf on her Undoer, Man. 


IF was to give you the Detail of the 
Adventures I have met with of this kind, I 
might Entertain you with Letters for 4 great 


while on no other Subjet ; itis true, in the 


Story above, the Man was the Agreffor, and 
deferv’d it ; and the Woman was not inten- 
tionally 2 Whore, buton the other hand, how 


many young Gentlemen, Heirs to good 


Families and Eftates, have been drawn in by 
the meer Engine of the Bottle, to debauch. - 
ge F 3 ‘theme 


“ 


themfelves with fcandalous and even diftem- 
per’d Whores >? to the ruin of Body, Soul, 
and Fortune, and how many, which is till 
worfe, have wheedled them,in to marry them, 
when they have done: If I fhould fay that 
this Confequence of Drunkennefs is more fre- 
quent in this Nation, than ever I cou’d ob- 
ferve it to be in France, or even in Germany 
itfelf, I believe I thould fay Fruthe 


But fill this is among the Gentry, and | 


does not reach down tothe lower Rank of 
People, of whom Iam principally to fpeak ; 
but is not the Confequence of Excefs in Drink 
vifible in all the lower Sorts of Men, as well 


asthe other? how are the very Morals and | 


Honefty of the ‘labouring People fo ruin’d 2 
that now, as I noted in my laft, you cannot 
with fafety hire a Workman by the Day, ta 
almoft any kind of Bufinefs, unlefs your Eve 
be upon him, not only part, but even all 
the time of his Work; if you de. you are 
fure to have your Work either. {poil’d or 
neglefted, or done contrary to your Order. 

. The labouring People have their Eyes now 
not at your Work, but at their own Wages, and 
if they can but fecure the laft, their Bufinefs 


is to cheat you in the firft as much ag poffible; 


but efpecially, 2s to Time, formerly honeft 


Men were to be found, who whether you © 
were with them, or from them, would be. 
fairly at their Bufinefs, and made Confci- 


_ ence of doing their Day’s Work for their 
y's Wages, : | _ 
a But 


he ie 
But now the Cafe is quite alter’d; I thalf 
give you an Example of this, before I come 
to fpeak more particularly to it: Ihave for- 
fome Years been concern’d ina large publick 
Building in the Country, where we kept a 
great many other Servants, as alfo Horfes, 
and Carts, conftantly employ’d; among the 
reft we kept an old Servant whofe Name 
was Wright, in conftant Work, tho’ paid by 
the Week ; he was a Wheel-wright by Trade, 
and a Carpenter alfo, and his Bufinefs was 
to keep the Carts, and Barrows, and Working- 
Tools and Work-houfes in repair, and the like 5 
it happen’d one Morning that a Cart being 
Broken-down upon the Road; at fome diftance 
— from the Houfe, this old Man was fetch’d 
to repair it where it Jay , while he was bufy 
at his Work, comes by a Countryman that 
knew him, and at fome Diftance falutes him 
with the ufual Compliment, gocd-Morrow 
Father Wright, God {peed your Labour ; the 
old Fellow looks up at him, for he did not 
fee him at firft, and with a kind of pleafant 
furlynefs, anfwer’d, I don’t care whether be 
Woes. or no, *tis Day-Work. 
_ [need make no Comment upon this worthy 
Speech, it explains itfelf;I fhall have oc- 
eafion to mention old Father Wright again in 
a more particular Affair of this kind ; but I 
am now more properly fpeaking of the Effed& 
of Drunkennefs, upon the Morals of the 
labouring Poor ; and that Jeads me to obferve 
how they are not only become carelefs and 
| E 4 negligent 
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Negligent of their Bufinefs, when employ’d 
by others, but entirely negligent of them- 
felves, and of their Families, notwithftanding 
they are able by their ordinary Labour, tq 
{upport them very comfortably; Thad in 
the fame Building-Works which } mention?’d 
- above, a Workman who during the whole | 
Summer-feafon for the Work, which 1s about 
feven or eight Months, as Weather happens, 
cou’d ordinarily earn Eighteen Shillings a 
Week, fometimes 20, to 22 s. per Week; this 
Fellow work’d very hard too indeed, and 
yet he would hardly fave Cloaths to -cover: 
his Nakednefs, and his Wife and four Chil- 
dren were kept by the Parith. | 
~ But even this does not. fully reach the — 
Cafe I am upon; it would take up more 
Letters than J fhould be able to write you | 
for feven Year, if I fhould give you a par- 
ticular of the difmal Effects of Drunkennefs, 
upon the People of this fober Nation ; I call 
them fo, becaufe fo they were but a few 
Years before, and even fince, fome that are 


7” 


now alive can remember. sc | 
But I muft fhorten the Difcourfe now, my. 
prefent Defign being chiefly of another kind, 
viz. to let you fee what the general Beha- 
viour of Workmen, and hir’d Labourers of 
both Sexes is; how they manage themfelves, 
or to {peak more properly, how they ma- 
nage their Mafters , for things are come to 
hat pafs now, that tho™Mafters have the 
| Nam: ee wees ee ree 
- | hier 
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really govern thronghont this Nation, and 
e{pecially that Part of them who we hire 
for daily Labour, who if but one crooked 
~ Word be fpoken to them, will turn their 
Backs upon you, and upon your Bufinefs, 
and be gone, in {pight of Contracts and Bar- 
- gains, and in {pight of any Damages you may 
fuffer by it, as I fhall fhew you more pars 
ticularly in my next ; alfo of all the other 
kinds of Servants among us, for they are 
the fame in their Degree ; fuch as Coachmen, 
Footmen, Cooks, Maid- Servants, and Men-Ser- 
vants, Apprentices, and the like, how they 
behave ; how their Condué js alter’d of Jate ; 
how terrible a Greivance their Jnfolence is in 
the Families where they are ; what Mafters 
frequently fuffer by their Negligence and 
Abufes ; and how hard itis to find Methods 
for the Regulation of this Evil ; it is, I 
confefs, very difficult, butI fhall venture at 
it alittle, and if poflible, by fearching into the 
bottom of thefe things we may find out fome 
Remedy, that the Nation may be deliver’d 
from one of the heavieft Burthens that ever 
‘loaded it, and the moft difficult to deal with. 

J fhall conclude with obferving to-you, 
that Iam very juft in laying the Weight of — 
all this upon that Flood of Wine and Strong- 
Drink, which this Nation feems to be drown’d. 
in for fo many Years paft, becaufe ’tis evi- 
dent that Drinking Js ftili the ordinary {ntro- 
dudion of all the particular Diforders which 
thefe People cammit ; “Dis ordinary to bed 

) uc 
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fuch an one is avery civil Fellow, and avery’ 
good Workman, or fuch a one is a very good 
Servant, but be will be Drunk now and:then, 
and when be is fo, ‘be is mad, and does ‘not 
care what be does; and the general Excufe 
for a faucy infolent Servant, 1s, why be was in 
drink, and did not know what be faid, you 
muft excufe it, be will be very forry for it, and 
beg your Pardon for it when be is fober , 
“now it may be, all this fhall be very true, 
and the Fellow fhall come the very next 
Day and beg Pardon, as was {aid of him, and 
fhall the very next time he gets a little more 
Drink in his-Head-be the a Man again, 
and as faucy and Infolent as before, and beg 


Pardon again, and be drunk again, and fo © 


on in a kind of rotation to the end of the 
Chapter. ‘ : 

[t is ‘remarkable alfo, that when fuch a 
Fellow comes to beg Pardon, he fhall have 
the Impudence to fay to you, that he was in 
drink, and that therefore he hopes you will 
pafs it by 5 whereas bis being Drunk is not 
an aggravation only, but an Addition of Crime, 
and fo farfroma Reafon why he fhould be 
Pardon’d, that ’tis the beft Reafon that can 
_ be given why he thou’d not, : 

Another Cafe is, that this Drunkennefs is 
certainly the Parent of Oaths, and as our 
common People are addifted to Swearing in 
fuch an execrable manner, as that no Nation 
in the World is like them ; fo it 1s moft com- 
monly when they are in drink ; At leaft; 


Drunk- 
» 
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Drunkennefs-has been the grand IntroduGion 
to it, nay, many that will never Swear when 
they. are fober, will Swear in the moft out- 
_ Fageous manner when they are in drink, 
and be guilty of the moft grofs and abomi- 
nable A@ions in theirs Liquor ; things which 
they themfelves would abhor when they werg 
themfelves, 

There*is an unhappy kind of Swearing, 
which Cuftom has brought upon this Nation, 
which is not the Effed of Drunkennefs, of 
which I thal] give you the Trouble of a Letter 
by. ifelf , and this is the Multiplication of 
Oaths appointed by Authority, of which. 
this Kingdom has more than ever I_ met 
with in any Nation whatever ; but of that 
hereafter. | | _ 

This way of Swearing, was in ity begin. 
ning a high Compliment upon the general 
Integrity, and gave a great Character of the 
Principles of the People ; arguing that they 
were fo confcientioufly regardiul of their 
Oaths, that what. they once fwore, it might 


be depended on they would carefully andreli- — 


gioully obferve. 

But time, and the frequency of taking thefe 
Oaths, has made kiffing the Gofpels fo familiar 
with them, that fuch Qaths have loft much 
of their Solemnity, and are confequently 


brought to be of lefs Importance, and to have. 


lefs Influence on the Minds of thofe who 
take them, than it was at firft believ’d they 


would haye, and then indeed, they ought to 


hav Go Bue 


oi, 8 
If Drunkennefs and in confequence of it, 
this vile habit of Swearing have thus poffefs’d 
the generality of the poor People here, as 
T have obferv’d; what then can we expe@ 
from them as to their Morals, or Manners > 
you are‘ not indeed, to expect much from. 
their Morals, but far lefs from their Manners. 
What decency of Expreffion, what Mo- 
defty in Behaviour can that Man fhow when 
he is gore’d with Drink ? when his Head 
runs round like the Sails of a Wind-Mill ? 
as the Vapour blows when he knows nothing 
what he does, or what he isto do? when he 
can neither think or aé& ? — 
They havea very good old Song here on 


the Subje& of Drinking, which has in it one 


Couple of Lines, that is much to my Purpofe 
Viz. | 


¢¢ And the Man that is Drunk 
© Is as great as a King, 


It is literally true here; an Englifoman, 
when Drink is in his Head, is a King, an 
Emperor, Monarch of himfelf, and knows 
‘no-body, and values no-body ; if he be the 
meaneft of your Servants, is your Mafter for 
that time ; he knows nothing about you, or 
about your Bufinefs, but will roar and fing, 
even in your Face, and tell you, he is above 
all Mafters, and values no-body. | : 

To talk to him while he is in that Con- 
didion, is to talk Gofpel to a Kettle-Drum ; 
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you get nothing but faucy Language, or fome- 
thing. worfe , the beft way is to get fome of 
the other Servants to have him to-bed, and 
when he has flept, and is a little fober, he 
will be pretty well again; but then you 


-have this trouble upon yonr Hands agiin, | 


‘viz. That if you do not fet fome honef, 
ftaid, fober Fellow, to take care of him 
the next Morning, if he gets but one Mug of 
Beer in his Hand, be is gone; his Head is 
not thorowly cool, and he is a Madman or 
a Sober Man for another Day, juft as the 
Company he falls into, firft happens, to be 
loofe drinking Fellows, or fober and grave, 
and fometimes he goes on for the whole 


Week. As this is the Cafe with them in their — 


Drink, it begins to be a kind of a neceflary. 
Cuftom, tho’ it be owing chiefly to the Cuftom 
of drinking ; namely, that no Notice is to be 
taken, no not by the Mafter himfelf, of what 
aServant either fays or does, when he is in 
Drink. _ | 

I fhall lead you into thefe Particulars more 
to your Satisfaction, by giving you fome fhort 
Hiftories of Cafes, which come up to the 
Perfetion of thefe things, and which, I hope, 


will be both diverting and inftru@ing ; mean 


time, I conclude for the prefent, and am, — 
Dear Sir. — oo | 

Your moft bumble Servant __ 

and affeéHonate Brother, 


: 
4 
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KM noir to by down tha thibgs 
for your farther‘ Admiration in the 
"particular Behaviour of the Engh 
iy Poor, and'give me léave;' previous 
to what J have-farther to fay upon 
fhis Head, to-zdd that, 4. ‘Phis is all, in pight 
of double Pay, at the fame Time that their 


. Services. are leajt, and their: Behaviour worf, 


their Wages are bef, their: pay largeff, and 
they have the greateft Obligation, fai: upon 
them to be diligent. — 

This, one would think,’ fiould either pres 
vent: their. Hk Behavidur, or ‘be ‘a ieatis to 
reclaim them, when they ‘had broken in: upon 
their Manners ; ‘but’on the-contrary, it isa 
general Obfervation at leaft in the Compafs’ of 
my particular Koowlege, and I fearce‘' ever. 
knew it fail, namely, that I never Knew a’ Ser- 
vatt, ora Workman i in “England, one farthing 
the etter for the Encreafe of -his Wages 5 : 
‘onthe’ contrary, if you.advancé. a “Servant’s 
Wages, it ‘iscfo-natural for him to think ‘re 
deferves it, er that elfe you would not do it; 
that inftead of mending him, i always makes 
him. worfe. | 

‘It is a-kind of-a Proverbial — among our 
People, when they. fee'a dull, wa Fellow 

go 
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¥o flowly on oo ie Bufinefs, to fay to him, 
cone’ ménd your Pace, and Pll mend your Pay ; 
but réally the Man’s: return ought to be, do 
you but mend my Pay firft, and you foal 
hang me, if I mend my Pace. 
9. Servants and Workmen in England, fee 
to ad in the Cafe of their Mafter’s Bounty, as 
an old cunning Cart-Horfe does with the 
‘Driver, and his Whip ; when the Driver 
‘ftaacks” ‘his Whip, the Cart-Horfe thakes his 
‘Bells ; the Driver makes the Horfe believe 
he will ftrike, and-the Cart-Horfe makes 
the Driver believe hell go; bnt the Carter 
does not lafh, nor does the "Horfe mend his 
Pull; fo that the Horfe cheats the Driver 
for his Favour, in which, (by the way,) he 
Jets us fee that’ Gratitude is Not a natural 
Principle among Horfes. 
- The: Behaviour of the labouring Poor in 
England, is{omething a-kin to this, and we 
find that Gratitude is not a natural Principle 
among the common People ; at leaft, if ir is, 
they are pleas’d to Sin againft it in a moft 
unnatural Manner 5 in a word, their Morals 
being touch’d as. before, that Part of their 
Virtue, which I call Gratitude, and which 
4s the brighteft Part of an honeft Man, is in 
‘a manner quite funk among them: But I fhall 
have Occafion to compliment them upon 
their Gratitude hereafter. 

“ T teturn now to the moft fatal Caufe of all 
this: Mifchief ; I mean the Advance of Wages, 
‘for: this indeed, is the fupport of all the In- 
: | _folence 
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folence of Servants, as their ruin’d Marmmers 
is the Spring of it :. Here indeed, they verifie 
what was by a late Author made part of their 
Character. So 


Fhe Lab’ring Poor, in fpight of double Pay, 
«© Are faucy, mutinous, and Beggarly. 


But to return to the Wages, and here E am 
to obferve, 1. That tho’ advancing the Wages 
of Servants has not been a publick thing done 
by the Government or Legiflature, in the, Na- 
ture of a Law. . . ues 

2. Nor has it been done by a cemmon con- 

fent, as fome publick things have been 

done ; obtaining thereby the ordinary 

Sandon of a Law. | 

3- Nor has it after fuch a kind of Common 

Confent been approv’d or confirm’d by 

any Authority, as a thing which ought 
to be 3 no nor laftly, | : 

4. Has it been fo much as encourag’d by 

the Magiftrates or Government; on the 
contrary, it is the common receiv’d Opini- 
on, that it ought not to be fo; andthat it 
{poils Servants in the main, and yet 
guided by we know not what Fate, 
every-body comes into it ; the Servants 
encroach, and demand high Wages, and 
the People generally comply with it, and 
fo the Evil is grown infenfibly upon us, 
till it is become a receiv’d Cuftom, and ‘is — 
what it may be faid, ever-body does, — 
; and 
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‘:. gad therefore every Servant looks for ; and 
-.:° whereas in common- Charity one would: 
_ expe@ that: this fhould influence the ge- 
 nerality of Servants for the better, and 
.: help to reclaim them, on the contrary, it 
is indeed, the Ruin of them all. 


Nor is this. Advance of Servants Wages 
any: Wealth to them, but as above, their 
Morals being deftroy’d, this overplus is ge- 
nerally laid out, either in Luxury or Vanity, 
that is to fay, in Strong-Drink by the Men- 
Servants, ee in gay things by the Women- 
Servants ; and take all that little Frugalliey 
which is to be foumd among them, and fet it 
againft the horrillle encreafe of Pride and De-:- 
bauchery, that is, Drink, (for I muft be allow’d. 
to call Drudkennefs Debauchery) I fay take all 
that ‘little Frugallity that is left, [ believe’ 
it will be granted, « | 


ys That the Poor are poorer than when 
_ Labour was. cheaper. | : 
a. Servants lay up lefs, take them ane mith 
another, than they did when they were. 
hir’d at half the Wages. os 
--§o: that upon the whole, neither the La- 
bourer without-Doors, or the menial Servant. 
within-Doors, dre: one jott the better in their 
. Behaviour, or the richer in their Pockeis for 
all the advance of Pay which they receive, 
which yetin the whole Kingdom, amounts to 
an immenfe Sum by the Year, ae 
y G To 


- — 
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 Tobegin with the labouring Poor, they are 
indeed the Grievance of the Nation, and:there 
feems an abfolute Necfliety to bring them, by 
fevere reguiations,. to fome State of immediate | 
Subordination ; their Cafe is briefly funim’d 
up intwo Heads 
1. Under @ flop of Trade, and a general 
want of Work, then they aée elamorous: ahd 
mutinous, run from their Famulies, load the 
Parifhes with their Wivés and-Children, ‘who 
they leave perifhing. aud ftarving, and ‘them- 
felves grow ripe for-all miamer ef Mifchief, 
whether pubhickinfarreion, or private: plun- 
‘der and robbery, and feeing. they have: not 
Work enough, rhey watl nor work at all, and 
that brings them to wander, {tarve, beg, fteal, 
and be Hane’d. ke et Bee ee 
a. In a Glut of Trade they grow faucy, lazy 
idle,. and debauch’d ; when they may have — 
Work, and may get Money enough td live. 
well, and lay up for a Time of !efs Bufinefs ; 
then inftead of Diligence and Good-Husbandry 
which might be expected from honeft. Men, on 
the contrary they will Work but two or three 
Days in the Week, or till they get Money 
~ enough to keep them the reft of the Week, 
atid all the other part of their Time they 
lie in the Alehoufe to fpend it. : ae 
The prefent Jun@ure of Time, while I am 
writing this ‘Letter, furnithes me with fla- 
grant Examples of this kind ; there is now, 
and has been, for near two Year paft, a pro- 
digious Run of Trade for all forts of the 
: 3 Woollen- 
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aroatlene Myce, of which England makes 
‘fo much, 

‘This Dethatid for Goods tiakes a propotion’d 
Encreafe of ‘Work, ard an Encreafe of Work, 
of courfe ‘pipduces an Encreafe of Wages : 
This the Poor in ‘France wou'd rejoice at, and 

any ‘Pebple ‘indeed, ‘that were in their Sences 
would ‘take it for a Bleffing frora Heaven, 
and—it>would prompt their Diligence, and 
maké thei ‘work the harder, that they might 
take the * thotteft Advantage ‘of it, and as we 
fay, tiiaRe Flay ‘while the Sun fhines. 

“PRat' thie Encreafe of ‘Trade and Wages is 


eal, arid''the Fad trite, you may take it thus - 


in a few érds, viz. erate for f{pinning, 
weaving 2 d ‘all other Manufacturing-Work, 
Enigan it “OOL, 1s fo rifen, that the Poor all 
over’ England, can how earn or gain near 
itwice-as much in a ‘Day; and in fome Places, 


‘more’ than twice as much as they could get 


for the famié Work two or three Years ago : 
‘Particularly in Effex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
Eaftward., and in Wiltfbire, Somerfet, “and 
Deton, We ft. the Poor Women now get 12 d 
toda Day for fpinning, the Men 1 niore in 


‘proportion,’ and are full of Work; whereas 


‘before, they cou’d not get half fo much, and 


very often not find Employment neither. | 
And what now is the Confequence of this ? 
- “not Diligence, not Thankfulnefs, I afure you 5 
‘lefs is it enriching the Poor, or furnifhing 
‘themfelves with Conveniences, Cloaths, and 


or leaft ts all is it attended with a 


G2 : provi- 


L 
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provident laying-up. for .a :tima, ofr Scarcity § 
when Wotk may be wanting and Wages abate 
again 3 as ‘tis-very likely may ,be-the Cafe 
hereafter: No, No, juft the. contrary ; This 
Prof{perity introduces Sloth, Idlenefs,: Drunk- 
ennefs, and. all manner of .Wickednefs ; ‘inftead 
of making Hay while the Sun {bines, they fight 
their Work, and bully their. Emplpyers, 
perhaps they. will work two ofthyee;Days, 
or it may be a Week, till they find a :few 
Shillings gingle and chink. in. thetr Pockets 
but then, as if they, cou’d not. bear. that king 
of Mufick, away they go to. the: Alehqufe, 
and tis impofible to bring them to work again, 
while they have a Farthing of it Ieft,, | 
 -The Manufa@urers are diftrefs’d for Hands ; 
they have Workmen, but they bad as good 
have none, for they will not Work; the 
Mafters beg and intreat,. and with. Money in 
‘Hand, as we fay, they Pray and. Pay too, 
but ’tis all one, no Work can be done as long 
as there’s a Farthing .of Money in their — 
‘Pockets. . te 
If we go out of the Manufa@uring Towns 
into the Country-Villages, there they feel 
the fame thing another way ; the. Farmers 
Wives can get no Dairy-Maids, their Husbands 
no Plowmen, and what’s the matter ? truly 
the Wenches anfwer, they won’t go to Service 
at 12 4d or 18d a Weck, while they can get 
7sto 8s a Week at fpinning ; the Men 
anfwer they won’t drudge at the Plow and 
Cart, hedging and ditching, threfhing = 
| ibe 
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ftubbing, dnd perhaps get 6/7. a Year, and 
courfe Diet, whem they can fit ftill and dry 
within Doors, and get 9 or tos, a Week at 
Wool-combing, or at carding, and fuch Work 
about the Woollen Manufacture. | 
Now, it'is true, the Argument on their fide 
would be véty juft, and fome way unanfwera- 
ble, were the end really to work, and fo to 
get as much as they could by a Diligent Ap- 
plication tothe Bufinefs, and then by a frugal, 

oneft virtuous Life, laying up what they got, 
for their Ufe in harder times. 
_ But inftead of this, we find thefe Wenches 
and Fellows-run to the Manufacturing-Towns , 
there perhaps, they Spin and Work, and 
_ ‘when they have gota little Money in their 
Pockets before-hand, then they turn Vagrant 
and Idle, {pend the little they have got in 
revelling, drinking, and by confequence fome-. 
thing worfe, till the Magiftrates have been 
call’d upon to rout them out, to fecure the 
Parifhes from the charge of their Debaucheries. 

From thefe wicked Haunts, they, {pread 

themfelves about the Villages, where they 
‘draw in other young People, (till then fober 
and diligent,) into the like Wickednefs ; till 
‘we have feen fix or feven of them in a Houfe | 
‘with big-Bellies, to the Shame and Afflidion 
of their poor Parents, and the Scandal of the 
“whole Country. . a 
> As foon as they can drop their Burthen, . 
they fly, for fear of the Houfe of Correction, 
and away they go to Landon to get Services. 
Gp hander, 


ra 


they need not fear of getting Places 


hereafter. 
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London, like the Ocean, that recejyes the 
muddy and dirty Brooks, as well .as. the 
clear and rapid Rivers, {wallows up all .the 
fcum and filth of the Country, and: _ 

, wnat 
Servants are likely to come ‘out .of -fuch 
Nurferies is not hard to fuggeft, nor is it 
any breach of Charity, to fuppofe that this 
helps to fill the Town with a generation of 
Whores and Thieves, and makes our Maid- 


Servants recommend themfelves as they do : 


Hence nothing is more Natural than the com- 
mon Jeft we put upon the Country-Girls, 
when we fee them come upto London in the 
Carriers Waggons, and on the Pack-Horfes, viz. 
to ask them if they have been Church’d before 
they came from bome x nor is there any thing 
unreafonable in the Queftion, as things go now 
in the Country, when Work-.is fo plenty and 
Wages fo high; for who wou’d come away 
to London to go to Service, if things were 
allwell at home? = 

-’ This is one of the Grievances which we 
want a Law to reftrain, and which if nat 
taken in Time, and reftrain’d, will quickly 
make Servants Wages as dear inthe Country as 
they are now in the City ; and the poor Far- 
mers muft give 62 and 8/.a Year Wages for 
Dairy-Maid as the Ladies here do for their 


‘Chamber-Maids, and a proportion for Plows 


r 


Men, and Carters, of which I thall fay more 


x Y 


ft ig true we haye Lawa here for regulat- 


«ing 
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ing pf’ Servants, and among the reft, a Juf- 
ti¢e of Peace may ‘oblige young People who 
are idle, and live, as ’tis call’d, at their own 
Hands, to god to Service, and may, if they 
vefufe it, fend them to the Houfe of Cor- 
rection ; but this:is a. Conceyn- which. the 
Law takes for Parents, whofe Circumftances 
being but mean, and their Children lying 
heavy upon them, are willing to be main- 
tain’d in Idlenefs and! Sloth, and refufe emher 
to Work for themfelves, or go out to Ser- 
vice; in fuch a Cafe, the Magiftrate may 
oblige them to go out, as above. sits 

But if the fingle Perfon fo challeng’d by 
the Juftice, anfwers that fhe work’d and main- 
tains herfelf, and is,able to maintain herfelf 
without being a Charge to her Parents, or the 
Parifh, I do not find the Magiftrate can com- 
pel fuch a one to go to Service. _ | 

In the next Place, as this Infolence of the 
labouring Poor is, in {pight of double Pay, fo 
it is with this particular Aggravation, that at 
the fame Time that their Wages has been 
raisd, the Price of Provifions has been cheaper 
than it has been for many Years before ; 
particularly Bread-Corn has been fo low that 
mone can complain, except the poor Farmers, 
who-cannot pay their Rents, by reafon of the ‘ 
Cheapnefs of Corn ; and I am Witnefs to this, 
that when Bread, about 16 or 17 Years ago, 
was fold for double the Price that. it 1s now, 
the Wages for {pinning and Manufacturing, 
was not much above half the Price that it 
—— G4 is 


2; ee 
is now, fo that they gaiti’d lefs, and {pent 
more, and yet were able to fubfift, even 
then. a ee no 
This makes good the ordinary Remark here, 
viz, thatthe poor are always poor; it is very 
plain, when Wages were:cheap, or low, and 
Provifions high and dear, the Poor were not 
poorer than they are now, and now Wages 
are higher, and Provifions fo much lower than 
it was then, yet the Poor are not richer 
now than they were then ; but this Riddle 
is eafily expounded, by faying, 1. ‘The Poot 
are, (as above,) idle, proud, and faucy, and 
when Wages are good, they. won’t work, any 
more than from Hand to Mouth ;. or if they 
do work, they {pend it in Riot and Luxury ; 
fo that it Turns to no Account to them. 

-- While this, then, isthe Temper of the /2- 
bouring Poor, what are we to expect from them, 
but that, as above, they will be mutinous 
when they want Employment, and idle and 
faucy when they have it? Wouldthe poor Maid- 
Servants who ‘choofe rather to fpin, white 
they can gain 9s. per Week by their Labour, 
than go to fervice at 12 4. a Week to the 
‘Farmers Houfes, as before; I fay, would they 
fit clofe to their work, hve near and clofe, 
as labouring and poor People ought to do, and 
by their Frugality, lay up fix or feven Shil- 
dings per Week, none could ‘obje& or blame 
them for their Choice, but while, on the 
ontrary, they either play half their Time, 
and negle&t the Work they have, or if ~~ 
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do work, {pend itallin Drink and Debauchery, 
as is too much the Cafe, this height of Wages 
is by it made a publick grievance ; the Poor are 
_ruin’d, even by that which is their Blefling, 
or would be fo, were it rightly made ufe of ; 
I mean plenty of Work, and good Pay ; nay 
‘the very plenty of Provifions which was 
always receiv’'d by reafonable People, and 
efpectally by Chriftians, asthe Gift and Mercy 
of Heaven, is curs’d to them, and becomes 
their Ruin ; for while they have Bread, they 
wan’t work, and when they do not work, 
"tis eafie to judge: what elfe they do, and 
how they employ their Time. | 
Again, as foon as Trade receives a check, 
and there isa little difcouragement upon the 
Clothiers and Manufadurers, fo that Work is 
a little flop’d, and the Mafters and Employers 
can give no more Wool out to {pin, or perhaps 
but a lirtle, and that in confequence of this, 
the Price abates too , what follows? why, then 
they grow clamorous, noify, and, as I faid 
before, mutinous and faucy another way, and 
in the mean time they difperfe, run away, 
Jeave their Families, and efpecially the nume- 
rous throng of Baftards, which, (as f hinted,) 
the Wickednefs of their Working-Life had 
produc’d, upon the Parifhes, and wander about 
in Beggary and Diftrefs. - | 
In confequence of this, it has been obferv’d, 
that in our great populous Manufacuring 
Towns, whenever a run of ‘Trade has hap- 
pen’d, and after it the Poor difperfe again, 
there 
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there is generally an Encreafe of Baftards, 
greater than in any of the precedent Years, 
and I could give fuch particular Examples of 
this in the Weftern and Northern Counties, as 
would be furprifing. 4 
_ Thus Gods Blefling, and the Bounty of 
Providence, is abufed by thefe forts of People 
not to encreafe and encourage their Dili- 
gence, their frugality, and thriftinefs, to lay 
up ina time of plenty of Work, fora time of. 
fcarcity and deadnefs of ‘Frade , but on the 
contrary, to fupport them in their extravagant 


Follies and Wickednefs, prompt their Vices, 


and fill them with Pride and Infolence, both 
againft God and Man. | 
And fo far are they from improving the 
Advantages of a Glut of Buftnefs, that as foon 
as it ftops, even the very firft Week, perhaps 
the firft Day, they are reduced to their Origi- 
nal Poverty and Diftrefs ; for having not 
laid up a Shilling, but juft working from 
Hand to Mouth ; as foon as the Workmatter 
ftops, the Workman or Workwoman ftarves, 
and it muft be confefs’d fuch as thefe deferve 
no Pity, feeing rheir waftefulnefs, andthe Ex- | 
pence both of their Money and their Time, — 
was inthe very Teeth of that merciful Pro 
videnee, which fuppyl’d them with double 
Work, and double Pay, and that’ they had 
reduc’d themfelves by their Sloth to want 
when they might have been, as we call it, 
before- hand in the World. 


In 
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In-a covtaiss Town of Note, which I have 
beery well acquainted with, a poor Workman 
was brought before the Magiftrate by his 
Employer, becaufe he would not finilh his 
Piece of Work which he had begun, it was 
a Piece of Serge, or Drugget, or fome fuch 
Stuff which the Mafter had hir’d him to 
weave, and he had begun it, but would not 
make an end of it, or at leaff, not in the time 
agreed for, and it produced a moft edifying 
Difcourfe between the Juftice and the Wea- 
ver; of which I fhall give you a Part, 

The Clothier told his Story firit, and his. 
complaint was as follows; that Edmund Pratt, 
the- Perfon brought before him, was a Jour- 
neyman Weaver; that he had given him a 
Piece of Work to do, which he promis’d to 
finith for him out of hand, and that now he 
had neglected it; that he had done part of it, 
but did not finifh it; that he had oblig’d 
himfelf to deliver it by fuch a Day, and 
fhould lofe the Sale of it, if ic was not finifh’d 
and fent to London in the time ;. that he had 
deliver’d him the Warp fuch a time, which 
was about 3 Weeks before ; that he might have 
finifh’d itin a Fortnight if he would work , 
but that he hai not above half done it, and 
that he lay Drunk and fotting in the Ale- 
hhoufe,; and would not work ; that he promis’d 
him from time to time to go to Work, and 
{till whenever he came to look at him, he 
was abfent, and gone tothe Alehoufe ; rhat at 
laft, when he entreated him to go to work, 

he 
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he anfwer’d him flat and plain, he would not 
work; that he did not want Money, and 
would not work, not he; and‘for this Reafon 
he came to his Worfhip for a Warrant to bring 
Edmund before him. — - 

The Juftice anfwer’d him very fencibly ; 
firft, that as he (Edmund) was not an Appren- 
tice, or a hir’d Covenant-Servant, bargain’d 
with for the Year, that és, fora certain time 
| and the like , the Cafe did not lie before him ; 


and that if the Fellow was a Knave, and - 


would not perform his Agreement, he muft 
fue him for his Bargain, and would recover 
Damages againft him at Law ; but that it was 
not the work of a Juftice of the Peace, and 
that he cou’d not make the Fellow work 
uniefs he would do it willingly :. However, 
fays the Juftice, Pll fend for him, and talk to 
him, I cannot well grant a Warrant for him 


on fuch an Occafion, but pray go and tell bim 


TI would fpeak with him. — 


This [ mention, becavfe I think, if the 


Laws of England are deficient in any thing, 
It is in this, ‘namely, that they do not em- 
power the Juftices to compel labouring Peo- 
ple who undertake work, to finifh it before 
they be Employ’d by any other 5 it is true, 
the Law of Trefpafs, and of Rightand Wrong, 
gives the irjur’d Employer a Right of A@ion 
again{t fuch a Man, and he fhall upon hearing, 


be condemn’d in fuch a Sum as will compen- — 
fate the Damage to the Perfon injur’d, and 


‘perhaps, do Pennance in the County Jail at 


Jatt 5 


seser » ) mges 
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daft ‘But then whe Suit is long, chargeable, 
and uncertain, and the Fellow perhaps poor, 
fo that you fue: a Beggar, and catch an Eng- 
lifo Proverb whereas coud the Juftice of the 
Peace. deterntina.’ it in a fummary way, and 
oblige him to give Bailto perform the Work, 
or fend him to the Houfe of Correction till 


he was humblé enough to go about it, I fay, . 


if this was the Cafe, much of the Mifchief 

would: be temedied that way. - : 

_ But this Deficiency of the Law, it feems - 
the Fellow knew; andthis made him not only 
faucy and peremptory to his Employer, but: 

very pert, and.-almoft impudent before the 

Juttice himfelf, as you will fee. 

| (As foon as he was told the Juftice vould ” 

: fpeak with him, he anfwer'd readily, hewou'd 

wait upon the futtice immediately, and accor- 

dingly. went ; when he appear’d, the Juftice 
told ‘him the Complaint which was . made 
againft him ; when he .had done, the Fellow 

‘looking. fomethinig Confident, but giving no 

Se, the; Jafttce {poke to him thus: : 
You hear the Charge, Edmund, what do 

-you- fay to it >- 

Nothing, Sie. fays Eamind 7 and fo the 

Dialogue begun. 

pee Fuft. Notuing! | what do you | mean by that, 

alr 
ie And ’t pleafe your Worthip, I fee no 

. Anfwer it requires. | 


— Fe What! does it require no Anfwer > 


a om, I — not, che has told: your » 


— Worthip 


a 


—e 


~ {[. 
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- Worfhip a fine ‘Stary, and your’ Worthip has 
heard it ; what would he have.niore? 
- Fuft. Wt is-plain what he would have 5 he 
would have his Work done. 8 
Ed. Y believe he would, ‘and’t pleafe. your 
Worfhip, = =) io, a 2 
Fuft. And you promis’d to finifl it. |: 
Ed. And has he told your Worthip fo? 
Fuf. Yeshehas 
: Ed. Then I fuppofe he has faid all he has-to 
ave. ye se 4 a : 7 
; "Sf, Well, and what do you fay to it ther? 
Ed. Nothing Sir, 5 
; Fuft. Why I find you are an impudent Fel- 
ow. igh ar eee 
_ Ed, Nay, and’t pleafe your Worlhip, can F 
be impudent in faying pea ba a 
Fut. Yes you are impudent in not anfwer- 
ing me, when I ask youa Queftion. = | 
Ed. T have anfwer’d every Queftion your 
— Worthip hasask’'dime. 
- Fuft. T tell you what. Mr. ---- - chargds 
you with, and J ask you if it is.true or not 2” 
"Ed. Now indeed your Worthip asks me that 
Queftion, but you only ask’d me before, wit 
J had to fay to Mr. - - or to.his Charge; and 
Tanfwer'd, that 1 had nothing to fay to tt. 
Fug. Well, you pretend to benice in your 
Diftin@ions I fee , but what do you fay to 
my. Queftion now, Is the Charge be brings, 
true or not ¢ ae | 
_ Ed. I hope your Worthip will not be angry, 
if Lanfwer the Queftion by a Queftion ; am 
I oblig’d to accufe myfelf 2 | Juft. 


_ Fuft. Why no, you are not, Edmund, that 
Is tree, Eybell call: bim to prove it then. 
(Ed Will yout Worbhip allow me to ask 
another Queftion? —— : | 
. Jue Ay, what is your Queftion ? 

Ed. Won't your Worfhip be angry, if I do 
ask a Queftion you thould nét like ? i 
. Juft."No, no, I won’ be angry, if you are — 
a rude and fancy, Edmund, I fhall not like 

tw ; F : ; , | 

| Ed: V fhan’t be rude, Sir, but my Queftion 
Is this, if your Worlhip calls Mr. ----- to 
prove-the Tale he has told you, and he fhoy’d » 
_ prove it, are you empowr’d to try the Caufe . 
between ns? = | | 
— -Fuft. Why thou ast.afubtle Rogue, Edmund: 
Pil be wery plain with thee, I don’t know 
whether [am or no, but it’s pity I fhould not, 
for I think you deferve to be well handled, 

if what he fays.is trues. 
Ed. If ¥. deferye it2néver fo much, | fhalt 
have no reafon to be forry, if it may be out 
of your Worthip’s. Power to handle me. . 

- Fuft. Well, it may be in my Power too, 
for ought I know ; I fhall talk with Mr. ---- 
again, and you fhall hear farther 5 pray attend 
here again to morrow Morning. 

Ed. Yes Sir, fo the Fellow was difmifs’d, 
and the Juftice fent for the Clothier. | 
~ The Clothier being come, fays the Juftice 
to him, well Mr. - ---- I bave talk’d with 
your Workman, and as I told you before, a 


CGY 
F thought the Matter -did:-not lye before me, 
fo I affuve ‘you, be bas:told me fo too, in as. 
merry a Manner. as I:could defire, and fo 
he. recited the Difcourfe that had happen’d 
between his Worfhip and the Journey-Man 
Weaver..§ 2 es tai a 
-He’s an-impudent Fellow, {ays the Clothier, 
F am fure , he ought to be fent to the. Houfe of 
Correction, for his faucy Tongue. 2 - 
Why, thatis true, fays the Juftice; but yet: 
he {poke fo warily, and-with a Kind of faucy | 
Good-Manners, with your Worlbip, and your 
 Worfoip at-every. word, that tho’ it was ma- 
nifeft he! ridicul’d the Charge, and. ridicul’d 
you, yet he was mighty civil to mes; and asi 
aes | indeed, I could not lay him by the 
Heels for anfwering me that he had nothing 
to fay to yous = ae ) 
_ Now the Cafe is this, .fays the futtice, *tis: 
evidient he has had fome bad Counfel, and: 
fomeboedy has inftru@ed him what to fay ; 
he demands you fhou’d prove the Charge you 
bring, and fo indeed, you muft, that 1s, you 
muft prove that he undertook your Work 3 
bargain’d to finith it by fuck a Time ; and that 
he has negletted it ; and that you are Damni- 
fied by his Negle@. 
. All this I can eafily: prove, Sir, fays the 
Clothier. : = "2 Vea s 
| Well, but when you havedone all, fays the 
Juftice, as Edmund faid, i do not fee, that I 
can Try the Caufe.;.it muft be heard in the 
Court of the King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, 
. and 


Pee ee oe ee 
atid thé Verdi& and Damages muft be given 
‘by a Jury 5 *tisa Breach of Covenant, or Tref- 
pafg, and you muft profecute it in the ordinary 
— Courfle ; fo the poor Clothier went away, it 
was not worth his while to fue the Fellow, 


-and, be at the Charge of a Paofecution, which, 


tho’ the Fellow was fure to. be Caft, and cons 
‘denin’d to pay the Coft and Damages, the 
Confequencée would be only that he would run 
away, or go to Jayl ; neither of which would 
_ turn to Account to the Clothier. | 


Well, however, the Juftice had a-mind tq 


have another Dialogue with this Edmund, and 


_. fee whether he could make any thing of. him 


of no; fo hie fent for him again the fame Day, 
and. when he camé, the following merry Dia- 


— ®% ¢ t . 


logue began between them. 


Fuft. Come in Edmund, | have falk’d with — 


yout Mafter - - -- -. ) 
_ Ed..Not my Mafler, and’t pleafe your Wor 
ftitp, I hope I ami my own Mafter. | 


 Fuft. Well, your Employer, Mr. Bicese, 
thé Clothier , will the word Eniployer do ?— 
‘Ed. Yes, yes, and ’t pleafe your Worthip, - 


any thing, but Mafter. eo 8 eae 
Fu. Well, but why will you not finifh the 
Piece of Work you Began ? aes. 
Ed. Does he fay, F won’t finith it Sir? 
Fujt. He fays you don’t finifh ‘it. _ - 
_ Ed. There’s much Difference, and ’t pleafé 
you, between don’t andwon’t = 3 
 Fuft. There’s no great Differencé ori his fide; 
the Damage is en fof he‘ wants the 


Goods 
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Goods, and that is a great lofs to him- 

Ed But there’s a er reat deal of differepnce.to 
me Sir; if 1 had refus’d to finith it, perhep: 
he mi he have had fome Advantage On ME - 

Safe All ‘that you can fay to that is, ers 
haps, that you have been too cunning for him, 
that he did rat t tye you to a Time, and take 
it under our and, that you would fi if; it 
by that Time ; but Edwynd, you m aft not 
negle& the Man’ $ Work when you have 
undertaken it. 

Fd. It maybe I fhonld not; but as for mutt 
not, and’t leafe your Worthip I dont under: 
— that. * ‘ : 

| ou mnt Ag that is, yo 
| a fr Wik haneft y ’ 
Ed. ‘Why then if I Pay ‘he may call me 
Knave, that’s all. | 

Py kis oft. And it feems you do not matter that, 

Edmund 
Ed. Not much, indeed, and ’¢ pleafe your 
Worthip. | 

Jufl. Nay, I confefs he that don’t matter 
being a Knave, may doa great many wicked 
things, and yet not be liable to every Ma- 
giftrate to take hold of him. | 

Ed. Your Worthip i is pleas’d to miftake me, 
I did not ee did not matter being a Knave ; 
‘but that I.did not matter his calling me fo ; I 
have done no difhoneft thing by him. 

uft. Why is it not difhoneft, not to. finit 
his Work according to Agreement ? : 
Fd. Yes, if any Agreement had been made. 


If 


Jap. r doubt Sot i edtin 
o dow put it to you, expecting 
you would finify it in time. ne 
‘Ed. That he cov’d not do, becaufe he knew 
my way of Working before. 

d tei what is that, Edriund, and what 

ow 2 

Ed. Why he knew; that I nevet finith any 
peice -of Work, till I pleafe. 
mr iff. And does he know when that i¢ too, 

mund > ptay wheti do = a uftally pleafe to 
finith the Work i you undertake 2 

Ed, Why, and *t pleafe our Worfhip; when 
I have finith’d ten ----~ ¥atds, I come for my 
Money, which Is ten Shillings, as by Agree- 
. Ment, and then F go to another Work. 

. Whae Work 2 what do you leave his - 

Loom, and go and work in another, Edmund ? 
that would not be honeft, I ani fure. 7 

| Bd. No no, and ’e leafe your Worlhip, I 
go tothe Alehoufe, and work hard to fpend it; 
and when ‘it is all fpent,. then Ecome to work 
again. : 
Saft. And not before 2 : 

«Bd. No Sir, and't pleafe your Worthip, | 
never before. 

eos And is this honeft Edmund? 

I don’t. enquire into that -; ‘tis my | 
way Ye | 
uit Your. wig ! For Bing what's that to 
im eeee er > 

mde Why, and. ' gies your Worthip, * ‘tig 


this to him, that he knows ’tismy way; thac 


. never did otherwife, and never fhall, and 
Hi a he 
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he knew this before he. put the. Warp into 


the Loom, and I did not promife I would 


do any. otherwife ; fo I am no.Knave imit;if ~ 


I had promis’d otherwife, then indeed, he had 
fomethingto fay, a 
_ Fup. Very well; fo that as he, knew your 
Cuftom, you fuppofe he put his Work to you 
upon a fuppofition that you would a@fo. 

Ed. Yes, Sire | Be 8 
~ Gufi. But can’t you break your felf of this 
wicked way, Edmund? an 1 

_Ed. It would be very hard to do it, Sir, 
after 40 Years pratticn = 
uft. Thou art an old Drunkard, J find 


Edmund , have.a care, If Lhappen to catch. 


_ thee with a Giddy-Head, I thall cure thee of 
the Staggers, an 
Ed. O Sir, and’ pleafe your Worthip, 

you are very welcome ; if you catch me in 

the Corn, put me inthe Pound ; I am never 
fuddl’d, and ’t pleafe your Worfhip, | 
juf. But to fit Tippling; to keep bad 

Flours; go to the Alehoufe a-Sundayss all . 

thofe things come within my Reach, Edmund; 

have a care. | Ra Oe 
Ed. 1 am. provided againft all that, ‘Sir ; 
and ’t pleafe your Worthip, I lodge. in an 

Alehoufe, fo that Iam always at Home; he 

can't keep bad Hours that is at-home’ in good 

Seafon ; nor you can’t deny me Drinking ia 

any own Chamber, tho’ it be ona Sunday; I . 

hope lam fafe there? 


ey eee * ( ror ) | 
—: “Sfufi Thou art a crafty Knave, Edmund, 
_ why. thou fetteft up to be too cunning for 
the Law it felf. 
£4. Mo, no, and ’t pleafe your Worhbip, I 
ain an honeft Drunken Fellow. oa 
_ Fuji. Well, but Edmund, fhall I perfwade 
_ thee to:go and finifh Mr. E --~--’s piece of 
Stuff, and he fhall give thee thy Money: 
before-hand. a 
- Ed. And ’t pleafe your Worfhip, by no 
mieans ; then F fhall never do it at all, Iam 
fure ; no it would beimpoffible, and °t pleafe 
your Worfhip ; by no means. ; 
.. Fuf. Why will nothing oblige you to be 
Honeft ? eee 


_ Ed. Yes, yes, want of Money, that does it 5 
when I want Money I always go to-work. _ 
Fug. And never but then ? | 
| Z. No, and pleafe your Worfhip, I work 
for nothing but Money ; and why fhould I 
_ work if Ido not want Money ? would any- 
body. work if they had Money enough ? 
; Juft. No, not. if they had enough, it may 
be, they would not; but what do you call 
enough ? Pig es 
Ed, Why, if in the Morning I have enough 
to {pend for that Day, that’s enough to mes. 
for to Morrow I can work for more. 
Fuft. So you lay up nothing? | — 
Ed, Lay up, Mafter! what fhould layup 
for ? I have no Wife or Children to cry after 
me. | eG | - 


7 Fup. | 
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Juft. Well, “but hereafter, Edmund, you 

fould confider hereafter ; 5 you may be fick, or 
lame, or grow old. 

Fd. Lve’er trouble myfelf with hereafter, 
not I; alas! and pleafe your Worlhip, what 
fhould I think of hereafter for ? while > Tcan 
keep myfelf, all is well , I trouble no-body, 
and when vd a the Parith muft, : 

uff. $o that the only way to get you to 
| sais Clothier’s Work,. to a? si it 
next time your Money is fpent, and. then Jeg 
you have na more Moihey till *tis done. 

Ed. That would do it effeftually indeed 
but then I may chance to run away, go to 
phe for fomebody elfe, and never finith ie 
atea 

Fuft. So that, in fhort, there is no w 
deal with a Drunkard, but to let him al ig 
and let him go on his own Way: Well, I 
think the Clothier {hall try you, Edewund, 
and if you do run away, I'll tell him fow 
he fhall fetch you again without a Juftice of 
Peace ,'unlefs you run quite away, and then 
the Country will be well rid of you. — 

- There was a great deat of farther Dif- 
courfe between them, in which Edmund was at 
laft fo faucy, that the Juftice found he was 
half-Drunk, and fet him in the Stocks, and. 
_ took care ‘afterwards to have him punith’d 
too for fome other Mif-Behaviour 5 but all 
the Juftice, or the Clothier cou’d do, cou'd 
not make him finifh his Piece of Work, till 
he pleas, and that was a good while — 
| | thig 
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This Story has feveral ufeful Inferences 
depetiding upon it, which is the reafon of 
my being fo particular in a thing of fo {mall 
moimeht. | : 
te A’ above, it difcovers a Deficiency, ‘as 
1 faid, in the Laws here, by which it is evi- 
dent, the Infolence of our labouring-Poor 
cannot be fo effeftually govertied, as it were 
to be wifh’d it might be, Edmund, thouli 
_ elfe have beéri humbled, and kave lain in 

Jail, till he had come and bege’d the Clothier 
to give’ hint leave to finith the Piece of Work, 
without any Wages ; or that the Wages thould 
havebeén given to the Poor. | 


2. It is obfervable, what a perfectly thought- 
lefs temper poffeffes the Minds of the People 
here, that they never lay up in the Time 
of Plenty for a Time of Scarcity, 


_ 3. That they are not to be oblig’d either 
+f fair means, or foul, to do. their Work, 
if but a Pot of Strong-Beer, to which they 
are Slaves, be in their way, according to the 
Chara&tef given them by one of our Enge 
_ lifo Writers, a 


In Drink and drunken Company, delight, 

And what they get by Day, they fpend at Night, 
Subjecting all their Labours to their Pots, 
‘The gréateft Artifts, are the greatef{t Sots. 
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I fhall cqnclnde this Letter with adding 
another Obfervation, which I draw from the . 
Story above, and which I have by Experience 
found true alfo, of thefe labouring Poor ; name- 
ly, fo little does a Sence of Juftice, or of Gra- 
titude reft upon their Minds, that not only 
they are thus Infolent in fpight of Doyble 
Pay, but in fpight of prompt Pay, or as fome 
call it Pay by Advance. So 
Nothing is more dangerous of its Kind, 
than to Pay them by Advance; and ’tis ten 
to one, as Edmund {aid of himfelf, if ever 
you have your Work done atall, 
There is a Proverb among the working 
People, that there are two forts of bad Mafters. 


_ 1, Thofe that Pay before-hand, | 
2. Thofe that never Pay at-all, 


And both, they fay, make bad Servants, 

and never fhould have their Work well, 
finifhed. | oe : 
“_ Ttis true that this is the Refult of a general. 
Bafenefg in the Servant ; but nothing is more 
_ ‘gertain, than that to Pay before-hand, is to ruin, 
your Bufinefs, and your Servant too ; and that 
Ifyou ‘have your Work done at-all, it is never 
well done, and always with an ill-will , but 
ofthis hereafter, 


Fea Oe 
2:5 0 


te ee aa ae a ee ae coe ee 
waza have given. you a -Sketch -of th 
oA fear Infolence of our labouring. Poor ; Je: 
] ped) is bug too-much Influence that this 
FSH] matter, howeyer: trifling it way. 
. «+. feem,: has had.; upon the general | 
_. Tranquility of ‘this Natjon and. is therefore ; 
well worth Notice. : 


__. They-are greatly miftaken, who-think that. 
the poor People are below, our-Concern, it is _ 
true, in many Cafes they are below. our. Re- 
fentment.; but *tis apparent.:‘that:the.many = 
‘Ways which the Poor find to make.themfelves 
uneafie to. the Rich, are fuch,.and: the Advan- - 
‘tages which they have ip this-Country, by the _ 

_ Privileges. they enjoy, are alfo fuch, that they 


bid fair for inverting the Order of. things 5 ot as te 
ina Word, itis already true, in a great mea- 
fure, that.in England the Poor:goyern, and the > 


Rich fubmit.; the Cafe is, jn thort, that they 


clamour their Mafters into,, and out of, every 


thing , they.pleafe, and, unlefs Men will be 
ever, contending and “f{colding..with them, he 
_..Nay, let me.go farther, weareaw’d bythe — 
Poor’;; nothing is more frequent.:than to fee — 
-Gentlemen, bear the vileft Treatment from the. 


can. peither [rade :with- them, or.Employ 


meaneft Fellows, and that for meer fear; pardon 


ar, 
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me, I do not fay they are afraid of their 


_ Mands, but really they avé afraid of their 


Fongues 3 and itis not altogether without 


- reafon, as you fhall hear at large, in its 
Place. 


Nor is it caffe for 2 Gentleman to live in | 


“any Place long, without fuffering the beafth 


Treatment of the Tongue, from the Camillf 


. or Mobb of the Place ; to Condua, the beft, 
‘the 
him 


mildeft, the mioft prudent, can protect 


1. Ifhe is eafie, kind, and good to them, 
_ they impofe upon him, and that in the 
«.gtoffeft Manner; and no fooner Rave 

_>. they'done it, but they expofe him, Kugh 
' ‘at him, and make their Boafts aniong 
their Gangs, how they cheated him ; 
that he is Eafie, that is to fay, is a 
‘Fool, and how they can impofe upon 
him atany time | 


. If he is fharp with them, and exaé, 
will not be cheated, and when he fees 
it, refents, expofes and deteés ther, 
and turns them off, them they raif gt 
him the other way, that he is hard-and 
gruel, will let no-body hve by him ; 
would ftarvethe Poor, and would: have 
a Poor Man’s Labour for nothing , and 
the iike, | . 


say 


1 
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- gy Hf he ig Generous and Free, they frain 
that Generofity to its utmoft Extent ; 
~ eraving till the moft boxyntifel Hand in 
the World mayft ftop at laft, and deny, 
or be blind, and not fee it felf abufed $ 
' and then, whenever yoy ftop, you lofe 
all your Character (for Generofity) at 
gone blow: ’Tis too true of the Tem- 
Ex of thefe People, what one of my 
cighbours fhid to me, from his dear- 
bought Experience, that if you carry 
an Englifoman 19 Mile on your Back, 
~~ and won’s carry him 20, you lofe all 
- ghe Title to his Favour, and cancel all 
'- + Obligation; the 39 Mile is forgot, the 
_  pdd Negative Mile is only remember'd: 
Nay, fays be, if you catry him all the 
99 Miles, and at laft do but fet him 
- down hard, he will curfe you to your 

Pace, | | 


‘Upon the foot of this Temper, you may 
expect to hear of fome of the rudeft, un- 
juft, and moft impudent things put upon the 
Gentlemen in this Country by the common 
People, that you can imagine poflible. 

_: As they impofe upon the Generous, fo on 
the. other-fide they hate the Frugal; if 
fome Gentlemen live more fparingly than 


others, and are more ‘near and faving than 


thefe People like, fo that they cannot make | 


‘a Spoil’ of them, as they do of others, if 
they will not fuffer themfelves tq be impos’d 
a upon, 


g 
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upon, or cheated, and refent it when they 
fee it offer’d to them 4 thefe they attack with 
opprobrious Language, and revile them with 
Covetoufnefs, and not living as they ought 
to-do; with opprefling the Poor ; being cruel 
_and barbarous to Poor Men, and the like. 

Thefe Reproaches, efpecially where they are 
not Juft, are very grievous to Gentlemen, to 
fuch efpecially, whofe Livesare really blamelefs, 
and who ought to. be Judges of their own 
way of living, as they beft know what they 
¢an or cannot expend, or is proper for them 
to expend, in the Port of Families; and as 
thefe Gentlemen are loth to have fuch Cha- 
racers among the Neighbourhood without 
reafon, this makes thembear with a Thoufand | 
Indignities ; and fometimes fee themfelves im- 
pos'd upon, and us’d fcurvily, and yet take 
no Notice of it ; becaufe they would not 
be. mark’d for Severity, or for hard Treat- 
ment of poor Men ; this is what I call being 

afraid of the Poor ; andthey really are fo 
afraid of them, that they fuffer themfelves 
to be ill-us'd a thoufand Ways, when they 
fee it plain enough, but wink, and make as 
if they did not fee it at-all, only for fear of 
being counted fo and fo, niggardly, cruel, hard 
to the Poor, and the like. — 

T was going, a few Days ago, to vifit a 
Friend in a Country Village not far from. 
London, and being come to the Town where 
my Friend liv’d, but not knowimg his Houfe, 
I rode paff it, and paft two. more, before [ 


‘fou 
ry 


found ahy-body to enquire of ;\but at laft, 
l faw.a Chufter; or_little Crowd of young Fel- 
lows ftanding together, and chatting uport 

their earneft ‘Affajs, (I fuppofe} they feem’d 
to. be .all Servants, four or five of them 
had Liveries, on, of feveral farts , the other 
look’d like Gardeners, and one or two like 
Bricklayers ; when I came up to them, I ask’d 
them what Gentleman liv’d at that Houfe? 


‘pointing to the firft Houfe that I had pafs’d, — 


and which was indeed, the Gentleman’s Houfe 
who I was to go to : When I ask’d, what 
‘ Gentleman liv’d there? the Rogues grinn’d, 
_and.look’d upon one another, and laugh’d ; 
Gentleman ! fays one ; Gentleman ! fays_ 
another ; but gave me no prefent Anfwer 5 
J faw them a little merry, fo 1 {mil’d too, 


pointing at the third Houfe; O, fays be, that 
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isa very honeft Gentleman indeed, that’s 


Mr. ----, nanting him with a great deal of 
Refpect. _ bs, hy bas 

Well Gentlemen, faid I, and made myfelf 
as familiar with them as I could, I fee 
you are very merry upon your Neighbours, 


pray let me ask you how you come to dif- 


tinguifh thus among ’*em? Why Sir, favs the 
Fellow, Dog K.---d,.is vattly Rich, and 
Jives like a Hog in his Stye does no-body — 
any good, but like a Dog, {marles at the Rich, 
and bites the Poor, and therefore we. think 
he lives more like a Dog, than a Gentleman. 
Well, fays I, and what’s Mr. -----2 He's 
juft. fuch another, fays the faucy Rogue,. he 


- Is-worth the L - +d knows how many thou- 


fand Pounds, and he that ought to keep. a 
Coach and fix. Horfes, keeps one Pair of 


- Horfes for two Coaches ; makes tie Ceach- 


man work in his Garden, becaufe he will 
keep but one Gardener, when he ought to 


‘Aeep three; and inftead of a thorow Livery, 
_ gives his Men nothing buta Coat, Hat, and 
Stockings ; and is not that a Dog of a Gen- 


tleman, Sir, fays the Fellow >? and clos’d tt alk 

with a broad D- -n him, by way of Elegance, 

- I agreed to allthis, that I. might have the 

reft of it out, and it pleas’d them all mighti- 

ly, to fee me lapgh; well, faysI, and what. 
is the Gentleman at this Houfe? O ! fa 


_ another of them, that’s as honeft a Gentle- 


man as apy in the Country, and he liveg 
like himfelf ; he keeps a better Houfe, and 
| | | more 
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~ gnene Servants, thas both thofe Mifers, and 
givesa better Livery, and has more Horfes in 
his Stable. than: both of them, and yet lie 
has.not half their Efftate, but it amy be, faid 
I, he {pends. mare chan his Effate can afford ; 


"tis-no, matter fon that, /ays the firft, he lives . 
jike « Gentleman, and every-body loves him ; 


a pods Sorvant gets’ fomething in his Houfe, 
there’s Gentlemen, and Ladies, always a vifiting 
there, and they are as merry as the Day’s 
long, and when they go.away, the Servants 
ara the bester for them; the two Dog-Gen- 
themen are always at London almoft, a Stock- 
jobbing, or {omawhere or other, J don’t know 
where ; they are feldom at-home, fothat they 
have no Company, and keep mo Houfe worth 
9 Farthing ; no-hody is the better for them. 
_ [took my Leave of this kaot of Gentle- 
men foon after, gave ’em Sixpence to drink 
my Health, aad rid round another-way to 
eqme. into the Strraet again, where I did at 
firft, that they might not fee me go to the 


firft Dog’s Houfe, as they call’d him, where 


I was really going, ; 
. I took this time to think what a Liberty 


thefe Scoundrels took with the Gentlemen, 


aig how fubje& every Family is to the feur- 


riloug Tongues af fuch People as thefe; for 


when I came to confider the Circumftances of 


the three Families, it ftood thus: The two 
firft were exceeding Rich, liv’d well, and 


kept very good Equipages, Servants, Coaches, . : 


and Horfes, as many as they-had Occafion 


for, 


a a 


a 
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for, and not very few neither ; for EF think 
the fecond kept twelve Servants, ‘and the firft 
five or feven , but they ‘were: both what we 
call managing-Men; that did not with-hold 
what was proper, as might. be feen by: the 
Houfes they liv’d.in, which ate indéed;: more 
hike Palacesthan Private-Gentlemen’s Houfes 4 
but they were Men that did not make Ducks 
_and Drakes of their Money, and throw. it 
‘away on purpofe for others to pick it. ‘up; 
and laugh at them. 
But the third, who they call’d an boneff 
Gentleman, was indeed, of a differing kind, 
one that kept.a good Houfe indeed, but fpent 
twice as muchas his Revenue brought: ‘in; 
kept. miore Horfes and Servants too, than ‘he 
cou’d afford 5 ran into every-body’s Debt g. 
was every now and then haunted with. Bay- 
Iiffs, .and -arrefted: for . Triffles, and dutn’d 
continually -by .the Butchers, Bakers, and 
- Gotn-chandlers; and fuch like People s and 
this was. the honeft Gentheman; and jin a . 
few Years he'wwas fain to. take up, put- off 
Houfe-keeping thereabouts, and go into the’ 
Country to-live cheaper. - = ss 
_ But the reafon. of my telling this Story, is 
to let you fee, what Treatment the Gentle- 
men. fuffer on thefe Accounts, and that this 
is really a reftraint upon them, that they 
bear with a thoufand Infolences from thé — 
People, as wel the Servants within-doors as 
the Workmen. and trading People withour- 
doors, becaufe of: their ‘Tongues, and becaufe 
fe, } 3 they 


AN 
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tley would not be made the Scoff of fuck 
infolent Rogues without. Caufe , and this in- 
deed, encourages the Crime, for if they would 
contemn it more, they would be infulted with 
it: lefs, nothing encouraging fuch ill Ufage 
more, than the Concern‘the Gentlemen fhew 
about -it ; but to proceed. 
I don’t know any-thing can give youa 
“more perfe& Idea of the Behavionr of thefe 


~ - fort of People, who I call the Labouring- 


Poor, than their Combinations in their Buft- 
nefs; impofing upon the Gentlemen in the 
way of their Employments , tho’ all Com- 
binations in order to raife the Price of 
Goods , or Workmanfhip, are againft the 
known Laws of the Country. 

- One Inftance of this happens juft now among 
the fame fort. of People, who I have been 
mentioging ,; I mean the Manufaéturers, who 
in the Weff of England, that is to fay, the 
Cloathing-Counties, (which we call the Weft, 
tho’ they are South-Weft) rais’d a kind of 
Rebellion to fupport their Infolence againft 
their Mafters, and Employers : The cafe was 
this, as I faid before, there has been a fud-, 
den Run of Trade, which has lafted now 
about two Years, and the Workmen in the 
Country found that the Mafters had prefling 
Orders for Goods. : | 

. Taking the advantage of this, thev had 
twice before clamour’d to have their Wages | 
raifed, and the Mafters had rais’d them, and. 
that confiderably ; but demanding a third ad- 
bo, | , vance — 


: ; , 2 
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varice of Pay, the Mafters, tho’ in very civil 
Terms, refus'd them, nor were they able to 
give more Wages, without lofing by their 
Goods, andtoldthe Workmen fo, 

Upon this, the Workmen, particularly the 
Weavers, forin’d a Combination’ among. them- 
felves, not to Work for the Clothiers, unlefs 
they rais’d their Wages to fuch a certain 
Rate, asthey had alfo agreed on among them- 
felves : They carried on this Combination to 
fuch a height, as to gather together ina tu- 
multuous manner to bring all the reft of the 
Workaien to join with them; to this End 
hit germ about the Towns, and entring 
by Force into the Houfes of fuch honeft Wea- 
vers as they found were at Work’; they 
broke their Looms to pieces, fpoil’d the Warps, 
and cut in pieces the Goods which they had 
been at Work upon, infulting alfo the Matters 
and E-nployers in an outrageous manner, to 
make them yeild to raife the Wages, which 
fomée were oblig’d to do for fear of their 
Lives, or for fear of having their Houfes 
plunder’d : Onthe other-hand, many of the 
"age ge poor Men who would have 

een glad’ to have gone on with their Bufi- 
nefs, {affer’d extremely, for having Work. to 
do, and the Wages before being fufficent to 
maintain them, and their Families perhaps 
wanting a fupply, yet they durft not Work, 
for fear of being Mobb’d, as above ; in (bert, 
they carry’d this Game on, till the Gavern- 
ment was oblig’d te fend fome regular —— 
Own 
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down: 0 prote& the Clothiers, and keep the 

Peace, and reduce thefe mad Fellows b 
Force ; which was eafily done, and feveral 
of them had the Favour of being fent to 
Jatl, as they deferv’d ; but the Clemency of 
the Government fpar’d them as to Punith- 
ment, when it came to that Point. 
_ The next Account | thal] give, Has a little 
more Mirth in it: In a certain confiderable 
Market-Town in England, there was a Com- 
bination of Pump-makers, that is, the Pump- 
makers in that, and two or three confiderable 
Towns round, made an Agreenient, that fuch 
and fuch Gentlemen ought to have new 
Pumps’; upon the Refolutions of this worthy 
Society, no Gentleman in the Neighbour- 
hood cou’d order a Pump to be mended when 
it was out of order, but the Pump-makers 
would telf him it was good for nothing him ; 
it cou’d not be mended, and fo his Worfhip 
muft havea new Pump, if he thought they 
impos’d upon him, and that his Pump might 
be mended, he would probably fend for’ 
another Pump maker , but it was all ohe, for 
the othér would be fure to tell him’ the fame 
Story, that the Tree was rotten below ;°, that 
it could not be mended ; nothing cou’d be 
‘done to it ; but (juft as before) His Worhhip: 
- muft have a new Pump ; and thus feverak 
of the Gentlemen, it. feems,; were ignorantly 
drawn in to’ the Expence of new Pumps, 
‘without any manner of Neceffity, only for 
the Gain of thofe Rogues the Pump mickers. ke 
| Pe: t 
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It happen’d that 2 particular Gentleman. a 
Juftice of the Peace, and of a very. good 
Eftate in the Neighbourhood, who -was a | 
little fharper than the reft, fell under their 
Management ; he had a Pump which belone’d 
to his Stable-Yard, that happen’d to be out 
of order, and he fent a Servant to the Market- 
Town near him, for a Pump-maker :. The 
Pump-maker came readily, look’d. upon the 
Pump; told the Gentleman the Pump cou’d 
not be mended, but he muft have a new one, 
for the Fault was in the Tree, it was rotten 
between Wind and Water, and there was no 
Remedy. 7 
-- The Gentleman told him he did not doubt 
but his Pump might be mended, for that it 
was a new Pump buta little while before, 
and he would not have a new one again, but 
muft have 1t mended: Upon this the Fel- 
Tow told him, he would take it up, and look; 
and accordingly takes it out of the Well; the 
Gentleman being prefent all the while the 
. Pump was taking up, the defigning Rogue 
-was not able to play the Prank he intend- 
ed, for he purpos’d to have made a. hole 
in it, if hedid not find one there ; but not 
being able todo that, he acknowleg’d then 
that it might be mended, and appointed to 
‘come the next Day to do it. | 
To Morrow coming, and two or three to- 
Morrows, but no Pump-maker , the Gentle- 
-maan fent for him, and fo for many Days 
after one-another 5 and ftill his Anfwer was, 


. 
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he would come fuch or fuch a Day 3; on 
Lucfday; he would come on Thurfday ; and 
on Lhurfday he would come a Saturday ; and 
on Saturday-he would come a Tuefday , and 
fo. from Tuefday to Saturday, he kept the 
Gentleman in fufpence, and his Well lying 
open too, for four or five Months: Upon this, 
the Gentleman fent to another Town, a larger 
than the other, about feven Miles off, and 
there he met with the fame Treatment exa&- 
ly; and by thie time, and not before, the 
Gentleman perceiv’d. it was a Trick agreed 
upon among them. 

To ‘confirm ‘himfelf in the Opinion of its 
being a Trick, as above, he fends his Ser- 
‘vant once more, and bids him tell the Pump. 
Maker, that the: Pump which he took out of 
the Well, had. met with a Difafter, and 
was ‘fpoil’d by Accident, as it lay in the 
_ iYard, and a great Piece burnt off of it ; and 
that his Mafter defie?d him to come and make 
‘an: Agreement with him for a new Pump; 
‘the Pump-maker perfedly deceiv’d, faid yes, 


the would wait upon Efq; ----, the next — 


:Morning, and accordingly he came, when 
he came, the Gentleman took no Notice of 
the. Meffage he had fent, but faluted him 
thus;-O ! Mr. L----, Tam glad to fee 
‘you ;.awhat you. are come to do my Pump, 
are n’t ye >? indeed you have,been unkind, 


‘9 -be fo Jong; the Fellow faid nothing a 


-.good:while ; upon which, the Gentleman 
cali’d one of ‘his Servants ; here Tanzer (his 
a I 3 | ~Man’s 


,* 
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Man’s name) here is Mr. L ---+-, the Pump- 
maker come, to mend the Pump; go. with 
him, and fhow it him: Sir, fays the Pump- 
maker, 1 underftood you. had refolv’d to have 
a new Pump; anew Pump! fays the Gen- 
tleman, why you know you told me this 
would ferve, and you cou’d eafily mend _it; 
Sir, fays the Pump-maker, your Man told me 
you wanted a new Pump; upon this the 
Gentleman call’d his Man, who he had in- 
ftructed before, what to fay. = 
. Facob, fays bis Mafter, did you bid Mr -c-e 
come over to me to make mea new Pymp? 
Tes, Sir, fays ‘Facob; but who order?d you tq 
fay fo Facob >? fays the Mafter ? why, fays* 
Facob, | had been twenty times at his Houfe’ 
to bid him come over‘to mend the old-one,. 
and your Worfhip knows he never came 5 
and I found what he wanted, fo I told him _ 
he thould come to make a new-one ; that I 
knew would bring him prefently. oe 
The Pump-maker would ‘have deny’d it at 
firft, but Yacob told ‘his Mafter plainly, it 

was fo, and that he had been at the other 
 Purnp-maker’s, in the Town, and he would 
not come at-all, pretending it was the other 
Man’s Work , with this he laugh’d ; No, # 
be bad, fays the Pump-maker, I would have 
fiuck by bis Skirts, and began to he very 
' Well, well, fays the Gentleman, come, go 
about it now, and all will be well, Sir, fays 
the Fellow, I can’t do it now, Vl come a 
Nee Ee Juefday 
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Tuefdey -and’do it for you, upon my Word. | 

No, no, fays the Gentleman, | know you 
can do ‘it now, if you pleafe , if you will 
not do ic, tell me fo ; if not, I muft fend 
for another; at that the Fellow lavgh’d im- 
pudently, and faid, do if you pleafe; what 
do you. ‘mean by that? /ays the Gentleman, 
you are. very rude; I don’t doubt but I may 
have my Pump mended for my Money. _ 
- Dothen if you can, Sir, fays the Pump- 
maker, for 1 wen’t meddle with it. 

Weil then, go about your Bufinefs, /ays 
‘the Gentleman, 1 will find Pump-maker’s 
enough, I warrent ye. 

Not in this County , fays the Fellow, 
jeering, nor the next, and away he went. 

The Gentleman finding it was a general 
Combination of the Society, bat refolving 
not to be impos’d upon by them, waited a- 
while, intending, tho’ it fhould coft him the 
more, to fend to London for a Pump-maker ; 
but at length he got Notice, that at a Town 
eight or ten Miles from him, there was a 
| Pump-maker newly fet-up, and who, it was 
probable, was not got intothe Knot yet, and 
befides did not know the Names of the 

~, Neighbouring Gentlemen yet, or know their 

‘aces or Dwellings; fo he concluded to fend 

‘for him, not to tell him what it was for, 
or where he was to go. = 

The Servant did his Bufinefs fo well, 
that the Pymp-maker came with him, and 
maneg’dfo well when he came, that in 

— 14 | abouc 
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about two Hours he fully mended the Pump. 
when he had done, and while the Gentle- 
man was paying the poor Man, fomebody 
by accident call’d the Gentleman. by ‘his 
Name; at which the Pump-maker feem’d a 
little furpris’d, and {mil’d; the Gentleman took 
Notice of it, and ask’d him what ‘he fmil’d 
at ? the Man declin’d ic a little, but having 
mended the Pump, and being well paid, he 
confefs’d at laft, that if he had known the 
Gentleman’s Name before, he durft not have 
come; why fo, fays the Gentleman? why 
Sir, fays be, we had all Notice that it was 
refolv’d in the Society, that your Pump 
fhould not be mended, and we durft not . 
have done it, what then ? fays the Gentleman, 
-what was to be done with me ? nothing Sir, 
fays be, only that you fhould be oblig’d to 
have a new Pump. a 
Well, {ays the Gentleman, 1 hope you wil 

tell them you have mended it, won’t you ? 
No indeed, Sir, fays the Pump-maker, 1 dare 
not, and I hope your Worfhip will not do 
me fo much Prejudice: —The Gentleman pro- 
mis’d Silence, and away went the Pump. 
naker. 7g 
But the Jeft of the Story is ftill behind ; 
the firft Pumpemaker finding he was fent for 
No more, was mighty curious to know what 
was the reafon of it ; and at length, by fome 
ameans or other, come to know that the Pump 
was mended, and fet up again, that encreas’d 
his Guriofity exceedingly, for then he wanted 


A 
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to know who had done it; but that he 
could not come at by any means , at laft, he 
offer’dthe Gentleman’s Servants to give them 
a Bowl of Punch to tell him ; upon this, that 
Servant that had been fo often fent to him, 
took the hint, and Jaid a Plot for him, for 
he ow’d hima fhrewd Turn for making 
him have fo many Winter-Journeys for no- 
thing , fo he told the Pump-maker that he 
- would not tell him himfelf, but if he would 
‘come to their Town, and give them the Punch 
there, that they might be merry, he thould 
know by one means or other, — 

_. He promis’d and came accordingly, and 
very merry they were, not at the Geotle- 
man’s Houfe, but at a Publick-Houfe hard 
by : In their Mirth they drank the Gentle- 
man’s Health, and at laft, the Pump-maker's 
Health, that-mended the Pump: At length, 
being moft of them very drunk, the un- 
lucky Fellow that contriv’d it all, propofed 
to the Company, that they would all go 
and drink the Pump’s Health in a. draught 
of fair Water, to cool them ; it was prefently 
agreed to, and fo they joge’d away to his 
Mafter’s Houfe,. he being gone to London 
fome Weeks before, when. they came to th 


Pump, they agreed to drink on their Knees. 


at the Spout of the Pump, without any Mugs 
or Glaffes, and fo they did, but when the 
Pump-maker’s Torn came to-drink, whether 
they held him faft, or whether they threw 


him down, or whether be. being: foundly 


drunk, 


- 


ae 
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drunk, fell down, and fomebody kept him 
there , Hiftory does not acquaint us of the 
Particulars, but they pump’d him fo heartily, 
and fo effe@ually, that never was Pick-Pocket 
better pump’d in the Streets of London; and 
it being withal, a cold Night, he had but 
a very indifferent Journey home ; however, 
being very warm within, he got no hurt by 
it; nor could he ever tell who had donext , 
for him, or how he was manaeg’d, at-all. 
In another Place I met with the following 
Story of a Combination of Thatchers, and 
"tis as material to my Purpofe, as the other, 
tho’ not fo longa Story : A certain Gentle- 
man in Kent, who had the Management of 
fome Part of his Eftate in his, own Handa, 
and having every Year a great deal more 
Corn than his Barns would, hold, fet up 
the reft in great Stacks or Reiks in his Yard, 
as is ufual in like Cafes; a Thatcher in the 
Neighbourhood was ufually employ’d every | 
Year to thatch this Gentleman’s Stacks, and 
his Work generally came to fifty Shillings 
or three Pound every Year. | 
_ It happen’d one Year, that a ftraggling 
Welchman who was hir’d for Harveft-work, 
as is common in that County, offer’d his 
Service to thatch the Stacks, and having fhown 
by his doing one, that he underftood it very 
well, and could ‘do it much better than they 
were done before, and cheaper too , the Gen- 
tleman employ’d him, and he thatch’d the 
Stacks fo well, that he got Work in other 
5 | | | Places 
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Places: as iwell: as there, and afterwards fet-, 
tledin the Country, and took a {mall Farm of 
the Gentleman, fo that hebecame a Tennant ; 
by which, together with the Merit of his 
Workmanfhip, he had a kind ofa Title to the 
thatching of the Stacks ever after. : 

Some time after this, the Gentleman had 
a Houfe to thatch for a Tennarit, a Storm 
of Wind having blown off great Part of the 
old Thatch, and the poor Family being Sick, 


_ they. were in great Diftrefs to have the 


Houfe cover’d; the Gentleman fent for his 
Welchman to thatch the Houfe, but was fur- 
priz’d that the poor Man told him, he cou’d 
not do it; that the thatching of a Honufe 
was done quite another way and with other 
Tools, than thatching Stacks of Corn or Hay, 
and he’ did not underftand it at-all. 

The Gentleman then fent to his old Thatch- 
er; but he faid, no, let him that rhatch’d 
his Stacks, thatch his Houfe ; he fent to 
another, .arid he anfwer’d, no, Goodman 
was the Efquire’s Thatcher, and he would 
not .take his Work out of his Hand, he 
fent to a third,.and he anfwer’'d no; where 
was his Welch Thatcher >? he had brought a 
Welchman into the Country to take poor Men’s 
Trade away, and he would not Work for 
him. | Bs | 
- his, in foort, went fo far, that the poor 
Family wasfore diftrefs’d, and the Gentleman 
was oblig’d to remove them into an empty 
‘Houfe far the prefent, and buy Tiles to cover 

ee ee | - | his 
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his Houfe, that he might not “be at the 
Mercy of the Thatchers any more. 
I cou’d load you with Examples of this 
kind, and divert you too, with agreeable 
Tales upon the Subjeé , but tho’ it would 


_ make my Account as pleafant to you as pof- 


fible, yet I would not have my Letters be 
a meer Collection of Story , thefe may in- 
timate to you, that the Behaviour of which 
I complain, is not confin’d to one or two 
Claffes of Men, but, in a word, a general 
Spirit of Infolence and Difhonefty poffefles the - 
People I am {peaking of, and the Greivance 
is come now to fuch a height, that it calls 
for a f{peedy Remedy , for if fume Laws 
are not very quickly made, effectually to 


regulate the Condu@ of thefe People, the 


Gentlemen in England will live far lefs hap. 
pily than in other Parts of the World ; and 
above all, far lefs than they ufed to do in 
this Part of it. ae 

There are two other forts of People here, 
whofe Infolence is fo very particular, that 
indeed, there 1s fometimes no bearing it, and 
thefe are Hackney-Coachmen and Watermen: 
Thefe are two forts of People, who have | 
not the Goods, but the Lives of the People 
they are concern’d with, in their Charge. 

The firft of thefe, have once by their 
over-grown Rudenefs oblig’d the Government 
to take Notice of them, and make Laws for 


‘their Regulation ; and as there are Commifli- 


oners appointed for gecsiving the Tax they 


ee ee. 7 
- pay tothe Publick, fo thofe Commifloners 
have Power to hear and determine between 
the Drivers and their Fair, upon any Abufe 
that happens. | 
. And yet the ordinary Coachmen abate 
very little of their abufive Condud@, but not 
_ only impofe in Price upon thofe that hire 
them, but refufe to go this or that way, as 
they are call’d ; whereas the Law obliges 

them to go wherever they are legally requir’d, 
and at reafonable Hours: This treatment and 
the particular faucy impudent Behaviour of 
the Coachmen, has been the Occafion of ine 
numerable Quarrels, Fighting, and Abufes ; 
afronting Gentlemen; frighting and infulting 
Women ; and fuch Rudeneffes, that no civil 
- Government will, or indeed, ought to fuffer ; 
and above all, has been the Occafion of the 
killing feveral Coachmen, by Gentlemen that 
have been provoked by the villainous Tongues 
of thofe Fellows, ‘beyond the Extent of their 

Patience. 

Tt was but very lately, that a Centleman 
coming out of a Tavern in Fleetffreet, call’d 
a Hackney-Coach about tena Clock at Night; 
the Fellow came immediately, which madeit 
evident that he was not hir’d, or in waiting; 
when he came, he ask’d the Gentleman where 
he was to go, before he open’d the Door; 
‘the Gentleman told him, he would tell him 
when he was in his Coach, and bade him 
open the Door. oe 

| 7 | This 
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_ This the Gentleman did, becaufe he fuf- 
peated by his Queftion, that he would not 
carry him, he being to go to the King’s 
flaughter-Houfe, near Eaft-Smithfield. — | 
Upon the Gentleman’s refufing to tell him, 
he faid, that then he would not carry him, 
and getting up into his Coach-box, drove 
away Weft to the Standing where he was. 
when he was call’d; one of the Drawers of 
the Tavern ftanding by, tells the Gentleman, 
that if he pleas’d to tell him where he was 
to go, he would bring the Fellow back, and 
make him carry him; fo the Gentleman told 
him it was to Eaft-Smithfield, — | 
Away goes the Boy to the Coachman, and 
without faying a word to him, till he was 
juft at the Coach-fide ; here Coach, fays the 
Boy ; and opening the Door himfelf, jump’¢ 
in, and fhut the Door again, before the Fel- 
low could get down; when the Coachman 
got down, turn about, fays the Boy, not giving 
the Coachman time to fay, where muft I go: 
The Coachman after fome grumbling, turn’d 
about, but would then know where he was 
to go; I'l] tell you prefently, fays the Boy,. 
drive on; when he had gone a little farther, 
the Boy call’d to him to hold, which being’ 
juft atthe Tavern-Door where the Gentleman 
had {poken to him, the Coachman began to 
fee he’ was catch’d, and that 1¢ was the fame 
Perfon ; upon which he drove of¥ a good-way, : 
the Boy ftill calling to him to hold, but to 
oo no’ 
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no purpofe, till the Fellow had hurried him 
down as far as Fleet- Bridge. 

The Clamour the Boy made, oblig’d the 
Fellow to ftop at laft, fo he gets down to 
let the Boy out ; but the Boy held the 
Door faft, and would not come out ; but 
bad him turn about again, which the Coach- 
man refus’d, and offer’d to pull the Boy 
out, but he was too ftrong for that, fo that 
the Coachman was puzzl’d, and knew not 
what to do, but offer’d to go back, if the 
Boy would tell him where he was to go; 
but the Boy would not do that neither ; 
upon this, the Coachman got up in the Box 
again, and making as if he would turn again, 
turns half-about, and whipping his Horfes, 
on afudden, drives down by the fide of | 
Fleet-Ditch, and ftops of a fudden in the 
Dark, whipps off the Figures from both 
fides of his Coach, having obferv’d that thev 
had not yet taken the Number of it, and. 
when he had done this, he drives on again ; 
the Boyfuppofing he had Advantage enough. 
of him, let him go on, to fee where the 
Fellow would drive him; but here the Coach- 
man was too many for him; for at the fame 
time that he whipp’d off the two Figures 
from his Coach, he had very dextroufly hang’d 
on a wrong Figure in the ftead of them 

The Boy fetting him go on, as I have 
faid, he drove him into Leather-Lane in 
Holbourn, and there would have perfwaded 
the Boy to come out again, but to no pur- 
| : : pofe > 
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pofe ; upon which he takes both the Horfes’ 
out, leaves the Goach in the Street, and the 
Boy in it, and getting up upon one of the 
Horfes, rides away. 

The Boy was not aware of this for a 
ereat-while, but after fome time finding how 
he was trick’d, he gets out, gets a Watchman 
to bring his Lanthorn, and taking the Num- 
ber of the Coach; goes his way home ; thinking, 
as indeed had it been true, if be bad gotten 
the right Number or Figure, that he had Ad- 
vantage enough of the Coachman. 

The Coachman had fet a Spy to obferve 
what pafs’d, who giving Notice that the Boy 
was gone, he fent another Man with a Pair of 


-Horfes, and fetch’d away the Coach. 


The next Day the poor Coachman whofe 
real Number this Fellow had put upon the 
Coach, inftead of his own, was furpriz’d with | 
a Summons left at his Houfe, to appear be- 
fore the Commiflioners ; but as he had it 
feems, had no Broil upon his Hands, nor given 
any Caufe of Complaint that he knew of, 
he went frankly tothe Place, to fee what 
was the Matter. | 

The Gentleman, and the Drawer, both 
appear’'d, and made a grievous Complaint, as 
well they might, and then the Coachman 
was call’d; but the Gentleman and Drawer 
was confounded when they faw a Man ap- 
pear, which they neither of them knew any 


— thing of; the Boy infifted upon the Num- 


+. 


ber of the Coach, and brought the Watchmian 
| ee ae) 
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to fupport his Evidence, one fwearing it was 
the Number which was upon the Coach, in 
which he was driven about by Force, and the 
Watchman fwore it was. the Number upon 
the Coach which was left in the Street, 
and which the Boy call’d him to. | 

_ This put the poor innocent Coachman to 
prove where’ he was all Day, and what Peo- 
ple he carried, which, as it happen’d, he 
was very well able to do; foit was concluded, 
that the other Coachman had got a Counter- 
feit Figure, and they cou’d make no more 
of it, the Coachman having been too cun- 
ning for the Boy; but you will obferve on 
the other-hand, that had they found the 
right Perfon, which they would eafily have 
done ‘if they had had his right Figure, they 
would have punifh’d him very feverely. 


1. For refufing to carry the Gentleman, © 


when he was firft call’d. _ 
2. For carrying the Boy away when he 
call’d to him to hold, = = 


_ 9.-For_ leaving: the. Coach with the Boy. 


in it, who, tho @ Boy, was actually his 
Fair, and ought to have been carry’d 
..° where he liad given Orders. 


But the Coachman was. too old for the 
‘Boy in that, fo he efcap’d what he deferv’d 
at that time, and they do indeed, often efcape, 
‘and. tun the venture of being punifh’d, which 
amakes them ftill fo infolent, chat it is a grie- 
te K vance 


To 
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vance almoft unfufferable ; many People give 
them juft what they wil] haye, rather than 
have the trouble of profseuting them, and 
this hardens them, hunt pn the other-hand 
fometimes they meet .with Juftice, of nather 
_Juftice meets with them, and then they arg — 
handled as they. delgrue,. . ob. 
_ The next are the Watermen 5 and indeed 
the Infolence of thefe, the’ they are pnger 
fome Limitations taa, is yet fuch, at. this 
time, that it flands ip greater Need than any 
other, of fevere Laws, and thofe Laws being 
put in fpeedy Execution, __ ss 
Some Years ago, ong of thefe very People 
being Steers-man of a Paffage-boat, besween 
_ London and Gravefend, drown’d three and 
fifty People at one time: The Baat was 
Bound from Gravefend to Lendon, was very 
full of Paflengers and Goods, and deep loaden : 
The Wind blew. vesy hard at South-Weft , 
which being againft them, oblig’d them to 
turn to Windward, fo the Seamen call it, 
when they tack from fide to fide, to make 
their Voyage againft the Wind, by. the help 
ef the Tide. a oe ae 
_ The Paffengers were exceedingly frighted 
when in one ‘tack ftretching over the Sream, 
in a Place call’d Long-Reach, where the River 
is very broad, the Waves broke in ypon the 
_ Boat, andnot only wetted them all, but threw 
a great deal of Water into the Boat, and they 
all bege’d of the Steers-man, or Mafter, net 
.$o venture again: He, fawcy and impudent, 
. | - mock’d 
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~ mock’d them, ‘ask’d fome of the poor frighted 
Women if they were afraid of going to the 
| Devils bid them fay their Prayers, and thé 
like, and then Stood-over again, asit were, in 
a Jeft : The Storm continuing, he thipp’d 
_a Great deal of Water that time alfo: By this 
time, the reft of the Watermen begun to per- 
{wade hita, and told him, in fbort, that if he 
Stood-over again, the Boat would founder, for 
that fhe was a great dealthe deeper for the Wa- 
ter fhe had taken in, and one of them bege’d of 
him not to venture ; he {wore at the Fellow, 
call’d him Fool, bade him let him alone to his 
Bufinefs, and he would warrant. him ; then 
ufed a vulgar Sea-Proverb, which fuch Fel- 
Jows have in their Mouths, Blow Devil, tha 
more Wind, the better Boat. — 
The Fellow told him in, fo many Words, 
he would drown all the Paflengers, and before 
his Face begar to ftrip, and fo did two more, 
that they might be in Condition to fwim for’ 
theig Lives: This extremely terrify’d the 
Paffengers; who having a Cloth, or Tilt, over 
_ them, were in no Condition to fave their 
Lives, fo that there was a dreadful Cry among 
them; and fome of the Men were making 
Way to cothe at the Steers-man, to. make him 
by Force let fly the Sail, and ftand back for 
a fhore ; but before they could get to him, 
the Waves broke in upon the Boat, and car- 
ried them all to the Bottom, none efcaping — 
but the three Watermen, that were prepar’d 


Kea # 


to Swim. 


_the reft. 
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It was but poor Satisfaction for the Lofg of 
fo many Lives, to fay, the Steers-man was 
drown’d with them, who ought indeed to 
have died at the Gallows, or on the Wheel ; 
for he was certainly the Murtherer of alk 

I have many times pafs’d between London — 
and Grevefend with thefe Fellows in their 
fmaller Boats, when J have feen them m fpite 
of the Shrieks and Cries of the Women, and 
the Perfwafions of the Men-Paffengers, and 
indeed, as if they were the more bold, by — 
how much the Paffengers were the more 
afraid; I fay, I have feen them run needlefs 


Hazards, and go as it were, within an Inch 


ef Death, when they have been under no 
Neceflity of it, and if not in Contempt of the 
Paffengers, it has been in meer Lazinefs to 


avoid their rowing ; and I have been fonree 


times oblig’d, efpecially when there has been 
more Men in the Boat of the fame Mind, fo 


_that we have been ftrong: enough for them, 


to threaten to cut their Throats, to make them 


hand their Sails, and keep under Shore, not 


to fright as well as hazard the Paffengers, 


when there was no Need of it. 


_ One time, being in one of thefe Boats alt 


alone, coming from-Gravefend to London, the 
Wind frefhn’d, and it begun to blow very hard 


_ after I was come about three or four Mile of 
the way ; and as I faid above, that I always 


”s 


‘thought thofe Fellaws were the more ventu- 
tous, when their Paflengers were the moft 


fearful, 
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fearful, I refolv’d I would let this Fellow: 
alone to ‘himfelf, fo I lay down in the Boat, 
as if I was a-fleep, as is ufual. © 

Juft when I lay down, I call’d to the Water- 

_ man, It blows hard Waterman, faid I, can you 

- {wim ? no, Sir, fays be , nor can’t your Man. 
{wim neither? faidI; no, Sir, fays the Servant ; 
well then, fays I, take care of yourfelves, I 
foall (bift as well as you, I fuppofe , and fo 
down [ lay : However I was not much 
difpos’d to Sleep, but kept the Tilt which 
they cover their Paffengers with, open in one 

» Place, fo that I could fee how things went. 

The Wind was fair, but over-blow’d fo 
much,that in thofe Reaches of the River,which 
turn’d crofs-way, and where the Wind by 
confequence was thwart the Stream, the Water 

went very high, and we took fo much into 
the Boat, that I began to feel the Straw which 
lay under me at the Bottom, was wets fo I 
 eall’d to the Waterman, and jefting, told him, 
they muft go all-hands to the Pump, be an- 
fwer'd, he hop’d I fhould not be wet, but it’s 
bad Weather Mafter, fays be, we can’t help its. 
No, no, fays I, ’tis pretty well yet, go on. — 

By and by I heard him fay to himfelf, Tt 
blows very hard, and every now and then he 
repeated it, and fometimes thus,’ Iwill be a dir- 
ty Night, *twill be a terrible Night, and the 
like , (till I lay ftill, and faid nothing. : 

After fome time, and his bringing out fe- 
-veral fuch Speeches, as above, I rouz’d as if]. 
had but juft wak’d; well, Waterman, fays I, 
- yo B30 how 


- on 
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10w d’ye go on ?, very indifferently, fays be; it 
blows ce hard ; aie fo it does, fy: if where 
are we? a little above Erith, fays be 3 {0 down 
I lay again, and faid no more for that time. 
By and by he was at it again, it blows a 
Frett of Wind ; and it blows very hard, and 
the like ; but fill ¥ faid nothing ; at laft we 
fhip’d a dafh of Water over the Boat’s-head, and 
the fpry of it wetted me a little, and { ftarted 
up again, as if I had been afleep ; Waterman, 
fays I, what are you doing? what did you 
fhip a Sea? ay, fays the Waterman, and a great 
one too; why it blows a Frett of Wind ; well, 
well, fays I, come have a good Heart, where 
are we now? almoft tn Galltons, fays be, that’s 
a Reach below Woolwich. | 
~ Well, when we got into the Gallons Reach, 
there the Water was very rough, and I heard 
him fay to his Man, ack we'll keep the 
Weather-Shore aboard, for it grows dark, and 
it blowsa Storm ; ay thought I, had I defir’d 
you to ftand in under fhore, you would have 
fent off in meer Bravado ; but I faid nothing ; 
by and by his Maft broke, and gave a great 
Crack, and the Fellow cry’d out, Lord’ bave 
mercy upon us! 1 ftarted up again, but ftill 
Tpoke chearfully , what’s the matter now ? fays 
1; L--d Sir, fags be, how can you fleep, 
why my Maft.is come by the board ; well, 
well], jays I, then you muft make a Goofe- 
wing ; a Goofe-wing ! why, /ays be, I can’t car- 
ry a knot of Sail, it blows a Storm, well, /ays 2, 
if you can't carry any Sail, you muft drive up 
"a under 
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utider fore then, you have the Tide under foot, 
and with thatI lay down again : The Man did 
as I faid, a piece of his Maft being yet 
ftahding, Hé made what they call a Goofe- 


wing Sail, that is, a little Piece of the Sail . 


out, juft tokeep the Boat fteddy, and with 
this, We got up ashigh as Blackwall , the 
Night being tlien come on, and very dark, 
and thé Stofrii increafing, I fuffer’d myfelf 
to be pérfwaded to put in there, tho’ five or 
fix Mile fhiort of London; whereas indeed, I 
tds refolv’d fo venture no farther, if the 
Watermati woild have done it. | 

When I was on fhore, the Man faid to me, 
Mafter you have been us’d to the Sea, [ 
don’t doubt ; why you can fleep in a Storm 
without any Concern, as if you did not value 

our Life; I never carry’d one in ‘my Life 
that did fo; why ’twas a wonder we had 
not founder’d; why, fays I, Friend, for that, 
= know I left it all to you; Idid not doubt 

ut you would take care of'yourfelf , but after 
that, I told him my other Reafon for ir; 
the Fellow fmil’d, but own’d the thing was 
true, and that he was the more cautious a 
great deal, for that I took no thought about it 5 
and I am ftill of Opinion, that the lefs 
frighted and timerous their Paffengers are, 
the more cautious and careful] the Watermen 
are, and the leaft apt torun into Danger ; 
wheneas if their Paflengers appear frighted, 
then the Watermen grow fawcy and audacious, 
fhow themfelves vent’rous, and contemn the 
Dangers which they ry really expos’d to. 

AG 
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I have heard abundance of Tragical Stories 
of thefe Fellows, and I know fome of them 
to be truic ; indeed, there are very many 
Lives loft by their audacious Carriage : What 
I have faid, may give you a true Idea of 
their general Behaviour 5 and that, in @ word, 
they are beyond Belief, abufive’, infolent, 
and faucy, even to the People that they 
get their Bread by; infomuch, that ’tis an 
Evil fo growing, and fo offenfive, that there 
is a genera] Cry againft it, and yet fuch is this 
slorious thing call’d Englifh Liberty, that I 
ae fee it probable there can be any {uita- 
ble Provifion made againft ir, | 
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EP HAVE, in m laft,. given ou a 
pQN| fhort View of By fren yon of 
our labouring’ Poor, who’. call 
Servants. withoutsDoors, and per- 
a. ‘ticularly, Jet you’ fee that, as I 
| faid-t es ,: they are not at-all the- better 


for. the advance of Price on :their Labour, — 


but ‘that. on the: contrary, that At is all in 
fpite of ‘Double-Pay.: 

At ishard’ to fay it of. anand, Ciehuinee, 
and. fuch. as we: aré: to call’ Chriftians; but I 
- fhall: be. juftified.from the Experience of moft 

“of the Géntlemen:that:employ-Workmen, and 
keep Servants, thatthe Poor: are: not to be 
won,. it-is: impoffible to oblige them’; No, not 
with the. advance of. theic Wages... 

‘I-thall now’ give; you the: trouble: of fhowing 
; you, that it is thefame thing :in its Degree 
with! the ‘Servants: within Doors, only; with 


this - Diftindtion, that. the: Aggravations are — 8 


| greateft i in the latter, becaufe. their Obligations 7 
are. generally: greater, and they ‘are. treated 


with more Diftindion, of whichI (hall: {peak = 


at: large: in: its: Orders: but:I-.confine:myfelf 
to -the: Particular. of “encreafe of: Wages, in 
: which. Gale it is Not: hmy Opinian: ae affure : 

oe ahs, you, 


Se me - 
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you, that this raifing the Price of Wages has 
ruit’d the Servants, and made them worfe ; 
I fay, tis not my Opinion only, ’tis the Ex- 
perience of the whole Nation; and yet unhap- 
pily all the Mafters and Miftreffes in England 
are drawn into it by an unaccountable. Con- 
currence of Caufes, which it is not eafie to 
give a Reafon for. _— 


4a. The general Complaint of the badnefs of 
Servants, makes thofe few that are good. 
for any-thing, fo valuable, that Mafters 
and Miftrefles think they cam never do 
too much to encourage therm; fo they 
_Jevel themfelves to them im their Ineima- 
cies, loadthem with Gifts, with Cloaths, 
and other Advantages, and the mechanick 
Spirit notable to makea right Judgmene 
of things, judges prefently in his own 
Favour ; namely, that his own Merit has 
procur’d him alt that ; this exalts him 
in his own Opinion, and, in 2 Word, 
ruins him, for Pride and a good Servant 
are as inconfiftent, as Darknefs with 
Light : Thus the few good Servants that 
come upon the Stage of the World, are 
ruin’d and fpoil’d, and that very Bounty 
which is the Reward of their early good- 
Behaviour, and fhould be the Encourage- 
ment of their Diligence and Humility, 
makes them unfufferable; makes them 
familiar, arrogant, proud, impertinent, 

— and at Jaft, impudent: But | fhall give 
| +s you | 
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you along Letter upon the Subject of the 
fage of Servants by their Mafters ; I am 
at prefent upon the Alternative, viz. the 
~ Ufage of. Mafters by their Servants, and 
that under the Obligations of advance of 
Wages, or, as I call it, in the Cafe of 
. Labourers Double Pay. 
2. Some think that the demand for Servants 
is greater in England than it us’d to he, 
and I belteve it ts fo; not that } will un- 
dertake to fay the Natton is richer, be- 
caufe that might be difputed , but that 
Luxury, and living is encreas’d, that I 
believe no-body will demy ; that People 
live more profufely, keep greater Equi- 
pages, and more Servants, thar ever was 
done bcfore. 
3- As there ts a greater Demand for Ser- 
_-vants, fo they are not “on oblie’d to take 
up with: fuch as can be had ; but to give 
more Wages than ufual,. to procure them. 
_ 4. There may be fometting in the publick 
Circumftaneces of the Nation, which has 
been drein’d of People ( Men efpecially) 
by a long and fatal War of near 30 Years, 
which carrted away, if the Judgment of 
thofe who underftand that Part, may 
be depended upon, above five Hundred 
Thoufand Men out of the three King- 
 doms, firft and laft ; either krll’d, or run 
into foreign Service, or deat of Difeafes 
in the Service, or otherwife remov’d 
from the general Body of the People. 
| 5. Otir 
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_-g, Our Plantations carry off every Year ve- 
ry great Numbers of Servants, efpecially 
of the Female Sex, of which, they tell 
us, that there has, within thirty Years 
paft, above 200000 gone away volunta- 

_ wily to Virginia, and the neighbouring 
Colonies, meerly to feek their Fortunes, 
as they call it, which, in a word, is the 
main Support of thofe Colonies, as well 
for their Service, as for breeding and mul- 
tiplying the People there; for thofe do 
not go on the Terms of tranfported Fe- 
Jons, but they bind themfelves for five 
¥ears, more or lefs, and generally when 
their Time is expir’d, fometimes before 
It, get marry'd and fettl’d; turn Plant- 
ers, and by Induftry grow rich ; or get 
to be Yearly Servants in good Familjes, 
upon Terms; that is, to have Wages, 
and not to work in the Fields, as at firft 
they did ; and thefe, as Iam affur’d, make 
much better Servants, than thofe they 
leave behind them in Eng/and. | 

N. B. The chief Numbers of thefe 
Voluntier Servants, go out of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Weft and North 
of England, many more than from 
fondon, 


Now it may be true, that thefe things lef- 
fening the Numbers of Servants, and on the 
other-hand, the manner of living among the 
better Sort, caufing a greater Number of Ser- 
| ; vants 
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vatits to be wanted ; both together may caufe 
the rate of Servants Wages to rife, as {carcity 
of any Goods, and the encreafe of the De- 
mand for them, raifes the Value at Market. 

’ But the Myftery of all this is, What fhou’d 
be the reafon why the Servants fhou’d be the 
worfe for it ? for that, I refer you to what I 
faid before, namely, the Error is in their Moe 
als , the Money prompts their Vice, and 
their Vice depraves their Manners; fo that 
very Advantage which fhou’d encourage them 
to Diligence, and an humble Behaviour, is the 
ruin both of their Diligence, and Behaviour. | 
_' Phave a remarkable Story to tell you, .to il 
luftrate and confitm this; in which, not the 
Brutifhnefs of one Servant is concern’d, but 
after it the Beltaviour of a great Number ; 
and I think.indeed, it may give you an Idea 
of the. general Temper and Conduct of Ser- 
vants among us; great part of the Story lam 
particularly acquainted with ; and can there- 

fore vouch the Truth of the Fada. | 
_ + A Gentleman, a particular Friend of mine, 

(and by that means, as I bave faid, 1 came to a 
true Account of the Cafe) bad a-Groom, whom 
he took from the Horfe-Heels, ta be his par- | 
ticular Footman, or Serving-man, to wait ups 
on him wherever he went ;. upon which Re- 
move, he confiderably augmented his Wages ; 
and as my Friend lov’d Sport, and kept a 
-good Pack of Fox-Hounds, he took the more -.~ 


Delight in this FeHow, becaufe he wasagood ~ 


Horfeman, lov’d the Game too, and was. aly 
a aa -_ a ways 
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ways a keen Sportiman in the Field ; and 
which {tii added to the Value he had for him, 
ke knew him to be a very {tout Fellow of his 
Hands, and. had often {een him try’d. © 
 Jhis Fellow however, as is the Fate of 
moft Scoundrels, con’d not bear his good For- 
tune, but believing himfelf advanc’d not in 
Kindnefs to him, but on a pure account of his 
wonderful Merit, grew proud, and in the firft 
Place uneafie to bis Fellow-Servants, by his 
haughty Carriage , and fometimes he took | 
upon him to be faucy to his Mafter. 

. It was upon an Accident happening one Day 
an their Sport, viz. that he rid over one of 
the Hounds, that his Mafter was, it feems, in 
fome Paffion with him upon it 5 and Edward, 
(fo they calfd bim) gave his Mafter two or 
three very infalent faucy Anfwers, that fo 
provok’d his Mafter, wha was angry before, 
that he lifted up his Cane at him once or twice, 
as if he intended to lend him a Turn or two 
with it, but did not ftrike at that time ; when 
Edward, inftead of fhifting from his Mafter, 
{as a modeft Fellow wou’d have done) fac’d- 
about to him ; and as his Mafter’s Hand was 
lifted up as if to ftrike, the’, as be faid, he did 


- not intend to ftrike him 5 he faid to him, with 


a kind of afawcy Ais, and a Grin, Sir! Sir! 


don't firike me, pray don't firike me: Why 
Sir, fays the Mafter, why fhou'd I noe firike you 2 
Pm fure you deferve zt >‘ But Sir, fays Edward, 
L defire you wau'd not frike me, becaufe I shall 
he apt to firike agains... 

‘is | Say fi 


' 
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. Saft thau fo, Edward, fays the Gentleman 
his Mafter, {piling , (and as he faid to me, all 
his Pafian went away that Moment) Comes 
Edward, Thou baft a good Stick in thy Hand, 
aud I'm fare, a batter thau mine , but fince it 
is came ta that, here's no-body by, and I give 
thee wy Word for it, thou fhak bave fur Play, 
and ¢f thou art tao hard for me, 1 forgive thee, 
and do thy beft, but, he added, depend upon 
it, Edward, 2f I have the hetter of thee, thou 
wilt feel me a Yittle ; therefore look to thy. felf, 
Edward. en _ | 

If the Fellow had been Mafter of the keaft 

Grain of Modefty, he wou’d have ask’d his 
Mafter’s Pardon, end faid, that he did not dee - 
fire to engage with him ;. and he might eafily 
have, feen that his Mafter,(whoindeed was one 
of the beft-humaur’d Gentlemen in Englend,} 
at.one foft Word, wou’d have forgiven. him 
all that had pafe*d 5 but he was the fame faw- 
cy Bdward as before, and veturn’d in a grune 
bling fawcy way, That be wou'd not be cand 
by.ne’er @ Moafler iu England. 2 

| Never hereafter, it may be, Edward, fays his 
Mafter 5 but it boppens (0,1 diubs, that yourmuft 
— new and with that Word, he laid him home a 
{mart Blow or two upon the Shoulders, not 
ftriking at his :Head at firft; when E¢werd — 
felt it come hard, it rais’d his Mettle, and he - 
ftruck again indeed, as he [aid be woud, and 
follow’d it with a ftrong Hand; anda good 
Heart, for a great while; .nay,. ‘he play’d his 
Staff fo well, and his Blows came fo _S 
oo, | > thar, 
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that, as bis Mafter faid, Edward for a-while 
beat him a little out of his Play, and hurt one 
of his Hands, at the firft or fecond Blow. 
- But his: Mafter, who underftood a Staff 
fomewhat better than Edward, took all his 
~ Slows upon his Cane, and return’d them fo 
warmly, that at laft Edward cry’d Quarter; — 
No, no, Edward, faid bis Mafter, No Quarter; 
Fight or Run. is the Word, and fo follow’d 
him with his Blows very thick: Well, Ed- 
wara was ftout too, and he cou’d not Run, 
but defended himfelf again a little while, and 
then cry’d Quarter again: No, Edward, fays 
his Mafter, 1a Quarter I tell you, and laid fu-. 
- rloufly at him; fo that he broke his Head in 
two or three Places : Edward feeing the Blood 
come, was rather enrag’d than daunted, end 
faid aloud, and ina kind of Fury, What do 
 -you intend to murther me? No, no, Edward, 
fays his Mafter, 2 broken Head won't kill you s 
Fight or Run, Edward, that’s the Bargain you 
&nom ; and ftill they laid on a-both fides : You 
may kill me if you pleafe, fays Edward, I’ll ne- 
uer Run for the fiouteft Man alive, tho’ I die 
upon the Spot; ahd with that he flung himfelf 
off of his Horfe ( for the firft of the Fight was 
on Hoerfeback) and comes up to his Mafter, ina 
Rage, and almoft unhors’d him: But his Mas 
fter {purring his Horfe, {fprung from hima hits 
tle, and throwing himfelf off from his Horfe 
alfo, came at'him on-foot too ; Edward feeing 
that, ftrove ito. clofe:in with his Mafter, but 
gou'd not eafily do it, yet after fome time he got 
se | : within 


C 


ee > > 
within His Blows, and boldly coligr’d him 3 
but his Mafter being a {trong Man difingag'd 
himfelf, and ffruck yp his Heels. Now Ed- 
. ward Cays his Mafter) the Fight’s over ; I am 
‘no more fighting with thee asthy Equal: Bur 
— now, asthy Matter, J auf corre thee for thy 
Impudence ; upon which he can’d him hearti« 
ly, and very feverely, and the next Day fent 
him to the Houfe of CorreGtion, where he was 
foundly lath’d ; then fant him his Wages, and 

‘@ifmifed him his Services 
' Here was a Specimen of an Englifh Ser- 
vant, who; had not his Mafter been one of the 
braveft and ftouteft Gentlemen in the King- 
dom, Edjgerd hed tiumph'd over him ; for 
Edward was really a bold, daring, refolute Fel- 

- dow,, as the whole Encounter teftifies. © 
. When. you read this Stary, yoy will blame 
the Gentleman, perasps, for engaging thus - 
Valuntier with hig Servant, éfpecially at fuch 
‘Weapons too 5 shat many afcourfe brawny 
Fellow ‘may be an Qvex-njatch for a Gentle- 
mian ; that hé oyght to have conceal’d his. 
Refentment till hé had brought him home, and 
then havefénthim to ithe-Houfe of Correction, 
as he did afterwardg y°. or that at firft (inftead 
-of caning him) he fold have run him thro’, 
and fent hi to the Devil for a better Matter. 
: . But feveral Things alterthe Cafe; firft, as 
- for killing Servants for theit Infolence, that, 
will not doin England at ail; neither would — 
. it be well, if it were lawful, for many Rea- 
fons ; the Conftitution of England refers alk 


. 
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Juftice of that Kind to the Laws, and it would. 
have brought the Mafter into a Labyrinth’ of 
Trouble, befides the Crime of it ©- 
~ It is true, the Mafter levell’d himfelf too 
much ; and,” as « neighbouring Gentleman af- 
terwards told bim, it was a Kind of Excefs of 
Gallantry to meafure his Staff with his Foot- 
itian, ‘who eat his Bread, and wore his Livery’; 
Hut as he f{corn’d to be threat’ned with ‘the 
Battoon of:a Scoundrel, and on the other-hand 
knew his own Ability to deal with hit, it 
‘was a Kind of Sport to him at firft;, tho’, 
as he told me in relating the Story, for [bad _ 
it from bis own Mouth, He did hotthink he. 
fhould have had his Hands fo full with himas 
he had. 8 a 7 ee +o 

Again, as to killing him, or running. him 
thro’, you aré to obferve, that our Engl 


' Gentlemen (when they are a hunting) do 


not ride with Swords or Fire-Arims, as you 
do in France, but with a fingle white Belt. 
about them, anda long Whip (which they 
call a Hunting-Whip) in their Hands; and 
it was by meer Accident that this Gentleman 
had a good Cane in his Hand; for Edward 
had a ftrong Oaken Plant, as they call tt 
here, which is a very good Weapon in the 


Hand of a ftout Fellow, asEdward was. 


_ But this is by the by; the Cafe was a9 
above, and Edward was handfomely can’d, 
as he deferv’d 5 and was very courfly us’d too 


- afterwards, .as I told you, at the Houle of Cor- 


rection, whither his Mafter fent him ; for as 
7 - ee his 


( 14 

. his Mafter was 1n Commiffion of the Peace, he 
was capable of committing him tothe Houfe of 
Correétion, without another Magiftrate. 

But I have not quite done with Edward 
yet, for he went about the Country, raving 
afterwards at his Mafter; reporting, Thae 
he had beaten him unmercifully, without 
any Provocation, or Fault; that he would 
have murther’d him, if he had not at lift 
been forced to refift him; and that now he 
had fent him to the Houfe of Correttion, 
becaufe he could not have his Will of him. 

This grew inta a Clamour about the Coun- 
try ; and it came to that Height, that fome of 
the Fellow Servants began to talk round- 
ly about itf: One faid, He would not be us’d 
fo by any Mafter in England; and that, as 
they knew Edward to be a ftout Fellow, they 
faid he was able to have defended himfelf, 
and he was a Fool he did not; and in fhort, 
they carried it fo far, that they began to 
be faucy, and to infult the Gentleman ashe 
went about the Country: Once in particu- 
lar, as he was riding on Horfe-back thro’ 
- a little Village not far from the Place where 
he liv’d, there happen’d to be a Gang of 
Footmen, and Gentlemen’s Gardeners, and 
{uch Fellows, aan Alehoufe Door, and they 
began to flout him, and throw out their fau- 
i at him; and one call’d out to his 
Man,. You Ralpbfon (that it feems was the 
Fellow’s Name) have a Care, you'll have a — 
Drubbing next time, it may be: The Gen-. 
— L. 2 tleman 
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tleman took no Notice of it at all; offy as . 
he was riding before on a pretty full Trot, 
hecheck’d his Pace a littke upon it, and went 
foftly to hear what elfe they faid; and as 
they were far from being modeft m their 
— Speech, one of them calls out to another wito 
 ftood over the Way, FACK, would you 
have been ferv’d fo, FAC Ke Fack anfwer'd 
No not I, and {wore to it by tis Maker: 
‘the firft return’d, No, Damn bim, nor I; ’ 
would I had been if Edward’s Place, Jack, 
~} would have fhewn him the Difference of 
it, and then added the ufual Oath, B--G--, 
IT would not have ftood fiillto be murther'd , 
I would have let him known Servants are 
not Dogs , there’s never a Gentleman in En- 
gland thould have usd me fo: 4y/ fays a 
Third, Edward was a Fool; every-body knows 
Edward is as ftout a Fellow as any in all 
the Country, and was able to have dealt 
with him; ay, with two fuch as he, fays 
the other! But Edward’s a modeft Fellow, 
‘and was loth, becaufe it was his Mafter: 
Eoth! Says the other, if it had been the 
beft Mafter that ever wore a Head, I wou’d 
not have took it of him; I wou’d it had 
been my Lot, he fhou’d have repented abu- 
fing a Servant as Jong‘as he liv’d, G---- 
Damn him. _ | 
The Gentleman ftopt his. Horfe fhort at 
this Fellow’s Words, but did not turn about, 
or look behind him; nor did the Fellow 
_baulk his Language for bis being heard = 
~ | | the 
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the Gentleman, fF fay, ftopping a little, and 
calling his Servant up to bine Whofe Ser- 
vant is that, fays be> His Man told him, 
Sir Edward W---’3, Very well, fays bis Ma- 
frer, and whofe Servant is Zack, pray ? And 
‘his Man told him’ whofe Man he was 
alfo. : | 
One of the Gang, while the Gentleman 
call’d his Man up to him, calls out to the 
Firft, and with the ufpal Oath Damn me, he 
knows you, Tom, fayshe, he asks his Man | 
if you are not Sir Edward W------’s Coach- 
man ; know me, fays be, Damn me let him 
know me, any-body may know me, I am 
Sir Edward W------’s Coachman, I a’n’t afha- 
med of my felf; Damn me my Mafter’s a 
very boneft Gentleman ; Damn me, if I had 
fuch a Mafter as he, I wou’d overthrow him 
the firft time { drove him over Chalk-biil, and 
break his Neck B-- G----, he fhould mur- 
ther no more Servants I warrant him. 
Alf this was fo loud, and with fo much 
| Infolence, that, as my Friend told me, he 
had a great deal to do, to reftrain his Paflion , 
but he confider’d that they were ail Foot- 
men, and Gardeners, and fuch Fellows; Ser- 
vants among the neighbouring Gentlemen 5; 
and chat he might have better Sport with 
them (as he call’d it) another Way; alfo it 
came into his Head, that this very Fellow, 
as faucy as he was, ought to have Juftice done 
. him, for chat it was certain by hisWay of talk- 
ing, that Edward, or fome-body for him, had 


a 
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told a Pack of horrid Ljes to this F ine 


and that the Story had not been handed about . A 
as it ought to be fold; fo he went off, and 


rode immediately to the Gentleman’s Houfe, 


whofe Servant had treated him‘thus, and find-. 


ing him at home, tells him the whole Story, 
what his Coachman had faid of him, and 
the Manner of it; then -defiring -a Pen and 


Ink, and Paper, he fet it all down in Wri- - 


ting, and call’d-in bis own Servant, who _ | 


Sir Edward examin’d upon Oath (for they 
were. both Juftices) to the Particulars; and 


_ the Servant both remembring the Words: ex. 


_adly, and knowing the Fellows, made Qath 
to the Subftance of it all; his Examination 


“agreeing exa@ly with his Mafter® s Narration 


of the Fad. 

When he had done thus, he added, And 
now Sir Edward you muft give me Leave to 
obferve to you, that I am fatisfied your Coach- 
man, and all the reft of them, have one Thing 


to be faid in their Favour; namely, That they 


have Edwara’s Story wrong, and that they 
underftand I ftrook and can’?d my Man, ej. 
ther without Caufe, or without a fufficient 
Caufe, and that I would have murther’d him, 
and the like; for I have been told the Fel- 
low does make out his Story in fuch a Man- 
her, being afhamed to tell the whole Truth 
of it; fo that I: find I am obliged by thefe 


Gentlemen (Servitors) to tell the Truth, and’ 
maké the Story publick, that I may not pafs- 


for fuch a Matter as — Coachiman thinks 
Ree mg 
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ie to. he: : Pray therefore give me ‘Leave to. 
“Jet you into the fhort Hiftory .of the Affair 
“Between my Man Edward.and T. | 


With all my Heart, ays Sir Edward, for 


"I have been: told the Story a- great maiy, 
Ways already, and perhaps none of them 


right ; upon this the Gentleman tells him 


— the whole Story, in the Manner as. I have 
related. it above. - 


: Well Sir, fays Sir Edward, upon. my ‘Word | 


pela, have but given him Part of his Due ; 
tho’ indeed you aéted a Kind of Excefs of 


Gallantry, to meafure your Staff with a Foot- 
man, who eat your Bread: I affure you Ed-" 
ward woud have been too hard for me,-if I. 
had done fo: But after all, added Sir Edward, 


_ what had my Rogue to do with it? I affure 
- you I fhall- take him to Task for it another 
Way: No Sir, fays my Friend, if your Ser-. 


vant cou’d but. be. found, I wou’d firft be 


glad to hear in what Manner hé has been 
-inform’d of the Story ; for if, as I fay, he 
he has been. mifinform’d of the Thing, and. 
that. by Edward himfelf, then he is not fo 


much -to blame, and I muft take Care to pre- 
vent Edward’stelling his Tale any more,.or | 


_ fiiall be mob’d by all the Gentlemen ’s Servants 


in the Country... _ 
Truly Sur, fays- Sir Edward, J think we, 


nt all the Gentlemen i in: the. Country, are 
‘mob’d by our Servants already ; but I promife 


you, Sir, I will také Care to do you Juftice 


Hpowm y Servant, he fhall infult: you no more; 


. —— : a 
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dn fuch a Manner, as no Villain but your 
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_ppon this he call’d another Servant, and 


fent him out to look for Thomas the Coach- 
man. oS - ae 
Thomas had falbedted that the Gentleman 
was gone to his Mafter’s, and watch’d him ; 
and fuppofing he fhould be fent for, took 


_ eate that when his Fellow Servant caure for 


iim, he fhould lye for him, and catry back 
Word that he could not be found ;. for, that 
Seryants will always lye for one another is 
tio new Thing here: But as foon as ever he 
utiderftood Efq,; C-- - - was gone Home, he 
comes, and takes care (tho’ at a Diftance) 
that his Mafter fhould fee him, rather before 
any-body fhould tell him he was comme, that 
7 rather feem to offer himfelf than he 
calPd | 
' "As foon as his Mafter faw him, he, in 
a Manner that might let the Fellow fee he 
Was angry, call’d to him, Come bither, Mifter, 
1 muft fpeak with you a little; on the other 
hatid, Thomds, to let his Matter fee a little 
that he intended to be foucy, an{wer'd very 
loud, Yes, Sir, and fo comes on ; when he was 
come, What’s the Meariing, Sir, fays Sir Ed- 


ward, that you behave fo, that Gentlemen 


are oblig’d to come to Ime, and complain of 
your abufing them on the Highway. 

” Sir, (ays Thomas, | abufe ino-body: Says 
Sir Edward, Yes, you have abus'd an _honeft 
Gentleman, and one that all the County 
knows: to be fo; and you have abus’d him | 


{lt 
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' felf could have thé Impudence: to de, .and as 
no Servant of mine fhall be fuffer’d to do, I 
affure, you. | . 

As you pleafe, Str, for that, fays Thomes: 


I know who you mean, Sir, Efg, ©. ---- 
has been here, I fuppofe, and ‘made his Com-_ 


faint; I- with I had been at home, you 
ould have heard me fay all thar 1 faid of 


¢f : 


dught to be civil to him... 


What mean you by that, Sir, faye Sir Fda 
ward? | affure you, it was well for you © 


then, that you was not here, for if you had 
fzid that to his Face, and in my Houfe too, 
Sir, that you have faid behind his Back, I 


affure you, [ wou’d have fent you to the. 


Houfe of Correétion my felf; you begin ve- 
ry faucily, methinks , what a Mafter have ] 
been to you, that you fhou’d give me {uch 
an Anfwer > | | 

To the Houfe of Corredion! Sir, fays 
Thomas, with a Kind of a Grin, and for 
Efq; C——/ I ne’er was fent to the Houfe 
of Correttion yet, nor never threat’ned with 


it before, and I have done nothing to dew 


ferveit now, Sir; if you don’r like ty Ser- 
vice, Sir, you. miay pleafe to: provide your 


felf, I won’t be fent to the Houfe of Cor- 


rection for talking to fuch a Man as Ef{q, C. 
Very well, Sir, fays Sir Edward, (ll take 


your Warning ; but that is not to the Pur-. 


—pofe, I muft {till have Satisfa@ion from you, 
Sir, about your abufing a very honeft Gen- 
Cage © aa = | tleman, 


ae 


; ; 
sas “ - 
<s 
oe . 


him, to his Face, I do not think any Servant - 


‘ et ‘e 
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“deena pol will have the Story 0 out 0. the 7 
‘Bottom.. . ey 


A Gentleman! Sir, he’s sno Gentleinin, fos 7 | 
Thomas; he does not deferve: the Name of 


a Gentleman, and I will affront’ him-as of- . | 


ten as ever I fee him, let it-be where it will, . 
tho’ it was in_ the very ‘Chutch, and; fo 
will. all the Gentlemen’ 's Servants: in this ; 
County. . 7 
Say you fo, Sir? fa ays Sir Elva’; then, I 
perceive, there’s a Combination among you, 
is there, to abufe this Gentleman ? I affure- 
you, Sir, he isa Match for you all, and he 


may chance to bring fome of you to the Gal- 7 


lows, if you goon. 
' Thomas replies, He a Match for. us. all ! 
I with I had been in Edward’s Place, I woud 


have let him fee, that Servants are not Dogs, 


Hor to be. murther’d ev ery Time a Mafter _— 


_fes to be ina Paflion for Nothing. 


Yes, I fuppofe, fays Sir Edward, you wou ‘4 


have ufed meas that: Villain offer'’d to ufe 


his Mafter, wou’d you? I affure you, Sir, if 
you had offer’d i it, or threat’ned it, as be did, 


_ I wou’d not have given you the Favour of a 
~ Baftinado ; I wou’d have fhot you thro’ the 
_ Head, or. the heft Dog of you, that ever ware 
a Livery. 


Then I think *tis Time any Man fhou'd 
quit fuch a Mafter, if you fhould tell Ser- 
vants fo before-hand, Sir, jays Thomas impu- 
dently, no-body will take your Livery: Well. 
that is not the Queftion with you, Sir, 


lon 


fays Sir’ Edward * but fince you have. not on- 
~~ Jy abus.a Gentleman, who you know is 
your, Mafter’s Friend, and given him impu- 
. dent Language; but threaten to do the like, 
_ and.acknowledge. a ‘Combination among you, . 
and other Gentlemen’s Servants, to be faus 
ey to this Gentleman hereafter, 1 muft en- 
quire farther into it; this is a dange- 
~ yous Bufinefs, Servants are come to a heigth, 
I find, that ina litsle Time, they will tell 
'. their Maffers what they: fhall, or fhall not, 
‘fay to them; I’ll~have none of the Socie- 
ty in my Service; I affure you. 

Well,. Sir, :fays ‘Thomas, 1 am ready to 
quit your Service then,--for I will be at 
. Liberty to fpeak my Mind to Efg, C—— 
I faid Nothing. of you, Sir, that are my 

Mafter, and as for him, I value him not ;' 
if I muft give an Account to you, Sir, I 
fhall fetch you my Livery, Sir, I hope 
J do you no Injury, Sir, in leaving your 
_ Service. e. | 

No, no, not at all, Thomas, fays Sir Eda 
ward calmly, bring your Cloaths, and give 
them the Steward, and take vour Wages, ’tis— 
Timeto be rid of fuch Servants. © | 

Away went Thomas, hot and fiery, and ~ 
faucy enough, even to his Mafter too, as you © 
may fee; 1 fay, away he went to fetch his 
Livery; in the mean time Sir Edward fent 
not a Servant (for they feein’d to be all in | 
the Quarrel, fo that ke would not troft 
them) but one of his Sons to pie 
.- o » Gon- 


——_ 


_Conftable, and order’d him-.not to meddle 
with Thomas, *till they were quite parted, 
“till he had His Wages, and. left his Livery, © 
and every thing, and that then he fhould 
take him juft as he was without the Door, 
going away, and bring him in again, and 
- for this he gave him his Warfant, asa Juftice — 
of the Peace. i 
When the Fellow had brought down his 
Livery, and deliver’d up his Charge (as 
Coachman) to the Steward,. the Steward 
came in to let Sir Edward know it, and 
ask’d.if he fhonld pay him his. Wages, and 
‘difmifs him, or whether he would fee him 
again > Sir Edward faid, No, no, prithee 
don’c let me be troubled any more with 
his Saucinefs, I fhail but be provok’d, per- 
haps, to ufe him as he deferves: In the 
mean-time It was eafy for Sir Edward to 
fee, that even the Steward himfelf feem’d 
to be of Ybomeas’s fide, and think he had 
hard Meafure, to be queftioned for affronting 
fuch a Man as Efg, C-—— 
However, Sir Edward (who had all his 
Meafures ready, and kis Son with the Con-. 
{table attending without the - outer Gate) 
waited to’ fee the Iffue, and Thomas was dil- 
mifs’d ; when he had his Wages, and all 
was over, Tomas wanted to fee his Ma- 
fter; no, fays the Steward, ‘my Matter fays 
‘he has nothing td fay any more to you, 
_ and won’t be difturb’d; at this he began to 
be very rude, and Joud, and he would fee 
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“Sir Edward, he was oe his Mafter now, 
be faid, ut he wanted to. {peak with him ;_ 
and otter Servants, fecing him rude, duGi- 
ged htm to be eafy, and go abeut his Bu- 


finefs, ‘bat he woold not ftir,. and fwore, 
ata hettor'd, that he would fpexk with Sir 


| Batpavd, tre did not then call ‘him his Ma- 


fter, bot Sir Edward: that he had Bufinefs 
with him, and would fpeak with him; the 
Stewatd-faid, Sir Edward was bufy, and would 
not be difturh’d ; well, it would not doa 
anal Jwehtile ; he told the Steward, he an- 

wered for i, Edward without his Order ; 


if he would go to Sir Edward, and tell him 


he defired to {peak with him, and he refae 
fed him, then he knew what he had to 
do, but "he would not take an Anfwer from 
him. . 

| Why, fas the Steward, if 1 do, perhaps 


you will not take the Anfwer from me then, 


any mote than you will now; yes, he faid, 
if he came back, and: told him Cupon his 
Word} what Anfwer Sir Edward gave, he 


would be fatisfied ; fo the Steward went in 


to his Matter, and Sir Edward, who had 


heard all’ that pafs’d, ftood at the Door of 
hig Parlour, and calling aloud (bat calmly) 
to drs Steward, that Thomas might hear, 


bade ‘him tell Thomas, that if he would be 


Quiet, and not ‘be faucy, he would {peak 


with him again inan Hour, and fohe might 
come tad in that Time; ” fo Thomas went 
— . is. 
. As | 
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As foop as he was out of the outer Gate}, 


the Conftable meets him, and takes him up, 


telling him it was on the Complaint of 
Efq; C-——- and: that he muft go-in again; 
the Steward, who was not parted from him, 
and was fecretly his Friend, but angry that 
he had been fo rude to his own Matter, 
faid to him; You need not have been in 
fuch Hafte, I fee, to fpeak with my Matter, 


" I find you are like to fee him fooner than he 


9 


propos’d to you.. 
- Thomas gave him little Anfwer, but 
the Conftable, fhewing his Warrant, ask’d 
for Sir Edward, and they were order’d to 
come in. Yo Be 

When they were call’d in, the Confta- 
ble, who had been fernifh’d with the In- 
formation, {worn to by Efq, C———’s Man, 
and with the Account given by Efq; C 
in Writing, prefented them both to Sir Ed-. 
ward, as Juftice of the Peace, and told him 
there was Efq; C——~-~’s Servant at the Door, 
to juftify all he had faid : So Sir Edward, and 
his late Servant, after reading the Paper, had 
the following fhort Dialogue, , 
«Sir Edward. Well Thomas, 1 find I am to 
be troubled with you again fooner than I 
intended ; you hear what Mr. C 5 Ser- 
vant has depos’d, what do you fay to it ? 

Thomas. Say toit, Sir, what wou’d you 
have me fay to it? Sir, the Fellow is a 
Rafcal, and a Villain, to come with fuch a 


_ $tory here; and his Mafter, I think, is little 


better ; 
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better 4 all ‘the: Country kiows the Stary 
as well: 4s I,-and there’s not a Gentleman’s 
Servant round,’ but wou’d:have faid as much. 
as I did; he muft expeé it where ever. hd 
Goes. ss | 
- ‘Sit Edw. Thou ait:very hot, Thomas, and | 
. a Tittle impudetit to me too, to anfwer in 
this Manner; I have nothing to do with the 
reft, but my BufinefS is with you at pre- 
fent,. and: you had:beft not be fo faucy, I ad- 
vife you to it. = | a 
-. Ibe 1 was born faucy, Sir, I can’t. help it. 
Sir Edw. UT have known many a Child be 
cur’d of Diftempers they were born with, and 
I think you- might have been cur’d of it by 
this Time, ‘you-are old enough. - 
Pho. That :may be, Sir, but I fhall never 
be cur’d of it : But that’s nothing to the Cafe 
before your Worfhip ; what am I brought 
here for? | 
_ «Sir Edw.. As to. that, Thomas, 1 thought 
to have talk’d with you upon it indeed, if 
you had -been uble to behave as become you; 
but I muft take another Courfe with you 
firft; PI try if I can’t cure you of being © 
faucy firft, that Diftemper which you fay 
- you were born with: Here, Conftable, do 
you fecure thisFellow, “till I make his Mit- 
_timus,; | muft fend him to a Dodor, to be 
cur’d. a a oe 
-. Tho. What you pleafe, Sir, if you fhew 
me the Way into a Prifon, Sir, I'll find the 
Way out again, I can find Bail. | . F 
: Y . = ar 
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Sit. Edw. 1 fhall not: meddle with thet, | 
Thomas ; you may bring your, Habeas C 
if you pleafe, but TH make. yea takea little 
Phyien fri 

[To the Conflable. 7 Here “Me. Conftable, 

carry him to the Hole of Cortedion, 
and bring bim before. meg again to mor- 
_ gow Manning. 
_ Tho. What do you mean by that, Sir 2 J 
go. to the Houfe of Cosseition! For what 
Sir 2 
. Sir Edw. For your Want of Manners, Toi- 
Was.’ 
Tho. Why Want of Manners, pay y Your 
Worthip is not my Mafter mow. 7 
«Sir Edw. No, Thonias; 1 do nigf. yalk of 
= Sauciaefs to me, whale I was your 
fter: I cou’d have taken that. better, ab 
vou fee I did at’ Ho ror two. ago 5 bit asf 
= a Magiftrate, and in the Commiffion : 
thé Peace, and bear. the King’s Authority, I 
am. bound to mainsain it, and not{ye a uitice 
Of the Peace imfulted by dn impudent Fel 
low, a8 you are, when ite comes Hafort hen 
in a Way of: Juttive. : 

Tho... "ioe, can’t fend me’ to: lis Houle. of 
Correéion for any Thing 1‘ have'faid now. - 
“Sir, Ed, HE I do any-thiag : dlegat, 1 

anfwer.it to the. Law 5 bat what hhave done, 
I will ftand to: | Confiable, do you do. pons 
Duty 

* And then Sir Edwand went jee aot 
Room. |, S : a 
As 


“AS le was gding into the next Roorty 
fome of the Servants fpoke to Thomas, to 
beg Sir Edward’s Pardon; you know your 
Mafter; Thomas,.faid one of them, had al- 
ways 4 Refpeé& for you, don’t provoke him t 
Damn me, Sir, fays Thomas, Vil ask Pardon 
of.no Man upon Earth; what have I done 
to ask Pardon ? I won't ask Pardon, by 
and fwore fo loud, that his Mager heard 
him; upon which Sit Edward return’d im- 
fnediately into thé Room; . hold, Goodman 
| Watters, fays Sir Edward, ¢ meaning the Con- 
fable) ¥ think-T heafd him f{wear: Here, 
Thontas, fays be, you mutt pay for fwearing. 
TZ bo. Pil pay Nothing, notl 


Sir Edw. Well, well; you my refufe to 


py indéed, but,-then you muff fit in the 
Stocks, Thémas, you know that Law: Go, 
—— Goodinan Waters, fays Sit Ediard, put hing 

in. the. Stocks firff“a Tittle.‘ Ebonics rag’d, 


and, grumbled out a good many Oaths more, 


Bur’ the Juftice not hearing it; that pafs’d 
«Over, and ‘Thémés was carried to the Stocks. 
While’ hé fac ‘in. the Stocks, “all the Foot. 
‘hen royrid about): ‘that were near enough, 
_ cattie to vilit. hin, “apd 

Atehoulé being jut by 


there they fat; an 
, and Chairs brought: 


cuit for ‘thera, atid there Was a Confultation, 


oy ge, wcorfing their Mafters, and | abu-. 

fing Eig; C—--—,., callifig him all. the 
Scoundtels, and ‘Ratcals,- that they could think. 
of, and here’ they treated Thomas, and. ony; 


bese, 


ar a 


dvank to “him, ‘and’ ‘ahother drank to him, 
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"till Thomas was fo drunk, that when he. 
had fulfill’d his Pennance, that is to fay, 
an Hour in the Stocks, he was in no.Cone 
dition to walk to the Houfe of Corredion 3 
but if they would have him there, they 
_ muft get.a Cart to carry him. ; oi. 
The Juftice, who had fome Spies among 
them, and particularly fome to take an Ac- 
count of their fwearing, found there was 
an abfolute Neceflity to put a ftop to this - 
new-fafhion’d Behaviour of the Servants, fohe — 
fends to Goodman Waters, the Conftable, to 
leave Thomas well guarded in the Stocks, 
and to come to bim, which he did; and 
he gave him a Warrant to take fome Affi- 
_ftance, and bring away five Fellows, whofe 
Names he wrote down, and againft whom he — 
had taken Information for {wearing , four of 
thefe five were Gentlemen’s Servants in the 
Neighbourhood, and the fifth a Farmer’s Son, © 
one of Sir Edward's own Tennants in the: 
Village: The four Servants were oblig’d to - 
pay three, or four, or five Shillings each 
for {wearing ; and two of them, who were. 
very ungovernable, Sir Edward order’d to 
be carried Home to their own Mafters, 
where one of them behav’d fo impudent- . 
ly to his Mafter, that he was oblig’d to 
fend him to Bridewell too, and he got there 
before Thomas; the other had his Livery | 
ftript off his Back by his Mafter, and he 
came back, hallowing thro’ the Town, to the 
Place where they all were, and got as drunk 
| ; «Oe 
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as Thomas: but’ fome of the Neighbotirs 
kindly got him to Bed out of the Way, or 
elfe he had been fet in the Stocks too. 

All this made a great Hubbub in the Town, 

and two or three honeft Men, Inhabitants 
of the Place, came to Sir Edward, and begg'd 
for Thomas, that he might not go to the 

Houfe of Corredion that Night ; offering 
that they would be Security for him, that 
he fhould come, and beg Pardon for his 
Behaviour the next Morning: But Sir 
Edward was pofitive that he fhould go, on- 
ly, whereas his Order was in his Mitrimus, 
that he fhould have the Correéion of the 
Houfe that Night, he fent a Note to the 
Keeper of the Prifon, that he fhould defer that 
Part ’till the next Day, and order’d the Neigh- 
bours, who had interceeded with him, to come 
to him in the Morning. 

' Next Morning Thomas was not quite fo — 
| outrapious as he was over-night; but he 
would not fubmit to come and: beg Pardon, 

-. “tl he faw a frefh Order from Sir Edward, 
and three Juftices more ,- intimating , — 
That he fhould not be correfed in thé © 
Houfe, but fhould be carried to the Whip- 
ping-Poft in the Town, and fhould be pub- | 
lickly lafh’d there, unlefs he fubmitted him-_ 
felf before fuch a Time; this, and the Im~- 
portunity of his Friends, humbled him a 2 
little ; and indeed. it was but a — for 
Matters did not end here. 


Ma “While 
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While this was doing, and. before Thoma 


had his Liberty, and well it was-for him 
that he had not his Liberty at that time; I 
fay, while this was doing, a Gang of about 
fourteen or fifteen of the Gentlemen’s Ser- 
vants, and young Fellows in the Neighbour- 
hood, {wearing to one another that they would 
be fecret, difguis’d themfelves;. and going to 
Mr. C-—-~-—~’s, the :Gentleman who had 


_baftinado’d his Man Edward, refolv’d to in- 


fult him if they could come at hims 
The firft Thing they did, they met with his 


Park-keeper, but he a fiout: Fellow, and as 


it happen’d, having a long Keeper’s Staff 


in his Hand, arm’d at both Ends, was aware 


of them: Indeed, the Park-keeper feeing 
them difguis’d, for their Faces were fmear’d 
over with Soot and Greafe ; fome of them had 
great Whiskers made upon theirLips, others had 
falfeBeards, and the Iske,.I fay he took them for 
Deer-ftealers, come to rob his Mafter’s Park, 
and talking with them at a Diftance, would 
not let one of them-come in with him: At 
length, one of them, running in to him, 


by main. Force had collar’d him, but was 


immediately faften’d upon by the Keep- 
er’s Dog, which mad¢ him quit the Keeper; 


but to deliver him, another came up, and 


the Keeper, to refcue his Dog, knock’d him 
down; however, the reft coming in, the 


_ Keeper, feeing fo many, was forc’d to fly, 


and call’d off his Dog, who wou’d elfe have 
been killed, 


oe —- Du- 
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During this Skirmifh, the reft went up to. 
the Gentleman’s Houfe, and two of them 
asking for Sam, (as they call’d him) which 
was the Servant, who was with his Ma- 
fter when Thomas bullied him in the Town, 
they told him they would {peak with him, 
fo the Fellow innocently walk’d out with 
them, when immediately they ask’d him, if 
he had not been before the Juftice, and. 


- {worn to the Words that Thomas faid? and 


the like; the Fellow faid, yes, he did, but 
pleaded, that it was fore againft his Wii), 
but that his Mafter carried him to Sir Edward 
——, and there they made him do it be- 
tween them 3 and.bege’d heartily for his Life 
at firft, for he believed they intended to mur- 
ther him, : — 
Well, they told him, they would make an 
Example of him to all Rogues, that fhould 
betray any Servant to be ill usd; and upon 
this. they drage’d him to a Pond in the Park, © 
where: they duck’d him, and drage’d him to- 
and-again.in it, ’cill they bad almoft drown’d 
him ; then took him, -and tofs’d him in a 
Blanket; then tying his Hands behind him, © 
and a ‘Halter about his Neck, fo ty’d that 
he could: not untie it, with the long End> 
hanging down behind upon his Back; in- 
this. Plight they fent him Home, and bade 
him tell his Mafter, That they would ferve 
him juft in the. fame Manner, the firft Time | 
they cou’d come at him; and that there was 
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fifty of them had {worm to do it, for the fake 
of his Man Edward. | a 
They alfo made the Fellow {wear, that he 
would not fail to tell his Mafter all they faid ; 
but that they need not have done, for poorSam 
told his Tale ‘as foon as ever he came Home, 
that his Mafter might not come to any Mif- 
chief. | =) 
By thisT ime theKeeper was come Home too, 
but firf} he had been raifing the Partfh, to look 
for Deer-fealers, and was got ten or twelve 
{trong, having pick’d up a Warrener or twa, 
_and their Servants, and a Gentleman’s Huntf- 
- man, and feveral others, enough to have 
given thefe Fellows their due, if he had met 
_ with them: But, as their Good-luck guided. _ 
them, the Keeper watching for them among | 
the Thickets, and Cover of the Park, where - 
fuch People, as he took them ta be, might 
be expected, and their Bufinefs being not 
_ among the Deer; J fay, as their Good-luck 
- guided them, the Keeper mifs’d: them, and 
came Home juft-as Sam was come in, and had 
told his pitiful Story. — 
_ Their Mafter, with two or three neigh- 
bourmg Gentlemen with him, was at Home 
taking a hearty Bottle (as they call it) all 
this while, and knew nothing of the Mat- | 
ter; but when the poor half-drown’d Fel- 
low, came in, the Noife was too great in the 
Houfe, for the Mafter to be long ignorant 
of it 3 and immediately he caus’d the poor 
oe: ; Young- 
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Young-man to come into the Parlour, and tel 
his Story to all the Gentlemen. } 

No fooner had he told his Tale, but the 
Keeper came in, and told his Story alfo, and 
_ the Houfe was all in a Hubbub; every one 

ot up, and the Gentleman lending his Friends 
ire-Arms, and the Keeper’sMen Horfes, they 
all mounted, and went in Purfuit of them; 


but it was to no Purpofe, for they knew 


well enough they fhould be purfued; fo 
they made all clear off by contrary Ways, got 
Water, and wath’d their Faces; and dropt 
(one by. one) to their Mafters Houfes; and 


- no-body was mifs’d, for they were not long 


about their Work, and not the leaft News 
cou’d be heard of them: But to return to 


_ Thomas. a 


_-. Thomas, drunk, and incapable of knowing 
any thing of what had befallen him the 
Night before, wak’d (you may fuppofe) in 
the Morning, in a Kind of courfe Lodging, 
in the Houfe of Correftion, and had foon 
his Friends about him, as above, who letting 


him know his Circumftance, and how the | 


Juftice (his late Mafter) had had the Good- 
—nefs to fpare him the laft Night at their 


Requeft ; and that they had been bound for 


him, that he fhould ask him Pardon for the 
Rudenefs of his Behaviour; they alfo let 
him know, that he was quite in the wrong 
to behave as he did to Sir Edward, who 
had been a good Mafter to him; and that 
he might ftand in need enough of his Friend- 
_ Mag - fhip 
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faip {till in the other Cafe, for that not Ef; 


C —-- only, but almoft all the Gentle- 
men in the Country, were ‘refolv’d to. en- 
uire fully into the Affair, and to go to the 
Bottom of it; for that they found: they 
fhould noné of them dare. to Teprove a, Ser= 
vant, or to be fafe, if they gave. them. but 
an ill Word ; and then they told him the 
Story of the’ ’Fellow’s Management at Elg3 
’s Houle, and affur’d. him,, there 
would very foon be a Publication from, al] 
the Bench of Juftices, with a Reward of an. 
Hundred Pound to any one (or two) § of the 
Gang, to difcover the rett.. 
— Thomas wag prevail’d upon. by all thefe 
Demonftrances, to ask his Mafter, Sir Ed- 
ward, Pardon’ for his Rudenefs the Night 
before ; and the Neighbours had petitioned 
Sir Edward to accept it, and fo, Thomas was 
ordered to be brought Up by the Keepor i in 
the Afternoon, 
~ But in the mean Time, for the fearching 
farther into the Combination of Servants, 
which, it was apparent by. Thomas’s Words, 
was made among them, there was about five 
or fix Gentlemen more affembled at Sir Fd. 
ward's, all Juftices of the Peace, to take this 
Fellow’ s Examination ; When he was brought 
in, he kneel’d down’ very fubmiflively to 
Sir Edward, to beg his Pardon for his Rude- 
nefs to him, and Sir Edward forgave’ him, 
and. fo the Fellow oe to have been ait 


P eed 
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was told by ong of the other Juftices, in a 
folemn »Manner, * That tho’ his: Mafter, 
* Siv Edward, had been fp good as to forgive 
‘ him, for what he had done :to offend him, 
‘and that Part was aver, yet that they were 
‘ afflembled there,, to enquire into his abu; 
‘ five .Carriage to: fuch a Gentleman. (nas 
‘ ming the Perfon) and the rather, becaufe 
-§ he had intimated a Confpiracy, or Com, 
* bination, of the other Servants, in the 
© Country about, to join in their infulting 
‘ that Gentleman. ; and had perfonally threat- 
¢-ned him in his Difcourfe, as the Gentleman 
_ $-was riding thro’ the Town , and they faid, 
‘ they muft know theMeaning of thefe se 
‘ before they quitted him, and the rather, 
* becaufe this Combination had appeared ta 
‘ be real, by what had happen’d fince. At 
which they repeated. what had happen’d the 
Night before at Efq, C-——’s. Houfe, and 
told him, ‘ He would do well, to make a 
‘timely Difcovery of the. Thing, if he 
‘knew any thing of it, otherwife, they. 
¢ muft take fuch a Courfe with him, as, 
¢ fhould be judg’d proper ; as well to deted. 
¢ the Confederacy it felf, as to punifh him, 
‘ for his mifufing a Gentlerhan,’ who had, 
‘ offer’d him no Injury, and was peaceably, 
‘ going along the King’s Highway * Tho- 
mas was a bold Fellow, and withal very, 
full of Tongue; fpoke much, but pretty, 
well too, only very apt to be faucy ; had, 
Ijv’d with feveral Perfons of ae sorte | 
a eer 
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been Coachman to a Duke or two, and 
valued himfelf i much upon it: So, when 
he began his Tale, he told them, ¢ That 
© he had liv’d with fuch and fuch Lords, 
* and Dukes; and that he had driven a 
© Coach and Six fo many Years; and that 
© he had never been us’d thus by any Ma- 
© fter in his Life: That he was but a poor 
© Fellow, ’twas true, and they took Advan- 
* tage of his being heated with talking of 

* that Gentleman, gc. | | 
Here the Juftice, that fpoke before, in- 
terrupted him, and told him, * This was all 
¢ nothing to the Purpofe; if he had ferv’d 
« fuch noble Perfons, as he faid, he ought 
* to have learnt better Manners in their — 
* Service ; that every Gentleman, that pays 
© a Servant Wages, has. a Right not to the 
* Service only, but the Refpe@ due from 
‘ fuch Servant to him that employs him ; 
© but that however, as to his Saucinefs to 


‘ “@ his Mafter, that was not the Queftion, 


* but he was fent to Prifon for his Rude- 
© nefs to Sir Edward, not as his Matter, 
« (for he was not then his Mafter) but as 
©a Magiftrate; but even as a Magiftrate - 
< (upon his Submiffion) he was forgiven ; 
‘ which he ought to be very thankful for, 
© but he was queftion’d then upon the Infor- 
© mation of Efq, C-——, confirm’d (upon 
© Oath) by his Servant, for infulting him on 
«the Highway, and threat’ning him, not 
* perfonally only, but alfo with a wart 

: le 
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‘bination of other Fellows againft him; 
¢ which had in part appear’d to be a Rea- 
© lity by what had happen’d, as above. 
omas made a jong Harangue again, up 


on his having ferv’d fo many Gentlemen, ec, 


as above ; but was bid let that alone, as no~ 
thing to the purpofe, and {peak to the Point ; 
he faid, he knew not what Point they meant ; 
they anfwer'd, his infulting Mr. C- ee. 
He fatd, he did not underftand how that lay 
before them ; that what he had faid of Mr. 
was true; that he had abus’d an 
honeft Fellow, that was his Servant, in fuch 
a manner, that he thought no Servant cou’d 
owe him any Refpe@; and that all Servants 


‘were fo far concern’d in that Ufage, as that 


they cou’d not help telling him of it, where- 
ever they met with him;*and that he might 
thank. himfelf, for that Servants were not 
hir’d to be us’d like Dogs, or to be mur- 
ther’d upon sl time their Mafter was 
pleas’'d to be mad; and what he had faid, 
be believ’d, was no more than he ought to 
have faid, and he thou’d. not be afraid to 
fay it again; and thus he run on, a little 
dike what he had faid in Mr. C——~’s 
hearing, only with a little more Refped ; 
and added, that it was true, that he faid, 
he wifh’d he had been in Edward’s Place, 
he’fhou’d not have ferv’d him fo; and he 
hop’d, he might fay fo again. , 
Why, what wou’d you have done, /ays 
one of the Fuflices 2 Why, Sir, {ays be, om 
| ore 
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fore I wou’d have been beaten fo like a Doe, 
I wou’d have defended myfelf: Ay, /ays one 
of the Fuftices, and have murther’d your 
Mafter, it may be, if you coud. — 

I wou’d have kill’d any Man in the World, 
fays be, rather than he fhow’d have kill’d me; 
the poor Fellow is not murther’d indeed, 
that is, he is not dead yet, but he may be 

— foon;, he was beaten fo unmercifully, that - 
he is in the Surgeon’s Hands, and no-body 
knows whether he will live or die; I think 
*tis time poor Servants fhou’d {peak, when’tis 
cometothis = = «|»... ear 

Well, Thomas, and what was all this for, 
pray, fays the Fuftice, was there no Provoca- 
tion given: No, /ays Thomas, none that 
requird fuch Ufage; he happen’d to over- 
ride one of the Hounds in their Sport, and 
that was not with Defign neither; the 
Fellow lov’d the Dogs as well as his Mafter 
did, and wou’d not have done it, if he cou’d 
have help’'dit = +... 

Well, Thomas, and you think this was 
the Occafion of it all, do you, fays the Fu- 
flice ? Think fo, Sir, fays Thomas, | know it, 
for I had it from hisown Mouth. | 

Pray, Sir Edward, fays one of the Fuftices, 
be pleas’d to let the whole Cafe be read at 
large; not for Thomas's Satisfa@ion, (for. he 
does not deferve it) but for the Satisfa@ion 
of all the People here; for I fee, half the 
Town are come about us, to hear the Caufe, 
and they are qll Gt feems) impos’d upon Hl 

a a we 
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well as he: So Sir Edward caus’d one of 

his Clerks to read-the Account that Efq;’ 
C-—— had given, under his Hand; of the 

whole Combat at large, in thet manner I have 

given dt you above. 

At the -reading’ this. Story; there was a 

general- Murmur among the: People, in ihe 
Hall, where ‘they’ flood to ‘hear the Caufe 5 
one faid, he was ‘a Rogue, another, a Vil- 
hin. another faid, he had not half his Reward, 
7 (that is to fay, meaning Edward ) fome faid, 
they tiever heard fuch a Story in their Lives < 
others faid, he deferw’d to be hang’d ; and 
in fhort, every-body faid, the Story ' was told 
quite another way, all over the Town ; and 
that they had beer abus’d in the Relation 
of it. 

But Thomas cry’d out, it was all falfe, nat 
a Word of it true. 

The Juftices bid hina i a care. what he 
faid: for this was the Account’ the Gentle- 
man gave himfelf, and that ‘hhe-was ready to 
make Oath of it; however, they told bim, 
that as he had boafted, that “if he was fentt 
to Prifon, he knew the ‘Way out again, and 
that he cou’d get Bail; they told bim, they 
thought, the: deaft thing" they ‘cou’d do- “was. 
to bind him ‘over’ te" the exe Quarter: Sef- 
fions, ‘and: if ‘the ‘meari® wine, to ‘require 
Sureties of iin for his good iSchaviour': > and 
fo they. left: Kith with: the’ Keeper, t to: detain 
mah ‘ill veal this ‘wi, done." - 
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Ie. was near a Week before ZLomas 
eou’d get Security, but at laft he did, and 
got his Liberty ; but as foon as the Story 
came abroad, and how it had really been, 
all People cry’d fhame of the Footmen; and 
the firft thing to be heard of (in order to a 
further Difcovery of Things) was, that about 
eight Footmen, in feveral Gentlemen’s Fami- 
lies, were run away; any one might conclude. 
they were thoroughly frighted with Thomas’s 
Story; befides, when it was known, that foma- | 
ny were gone, it was eafy to know what they 
were guilty of : Asfor Thomas, his Fate is not 

determin’d yet. | 
There is a great deal more in the Hiftory. 
of this Affair, but it is not fignificant enough 
to trouble. you with; you will fee thro’ 
ev'ry Part of what I have written ; an Air 
of uncommon Infolence, upon the Condu& . 
of Servants all the Country round, and 
that is the Reafon of my giving you 
this Account: Before I difmifs this Subje@, 
I muft obferve to you, That. this infoleng 
Behaviour is not among the falfe and thievifl, 
Servants (fuch we may always expe&.to be 
impudent;) but this is the Condu@ of the 
honeft Part of Servants, at leaft thofe we 
call honeft : I cou’d give you an Account of 
Servants robbing, ay, and murthering their | 
Mafters, and thofe now more than evers but a- 
mong fuch, nothing ts to be wonder’d at, and 
fuch are in all Nations as well as here; but 
A confine my felf to the Point in hand, name- 
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ly, the infolent, unfufferable Condu& of Ser- 
vants, that isto fay, of thofe that call theme. 
felves honeft, and value themfelves upon 
being fo. 

Nor is it every Servant that will fight his 
Mafter, as Edward did, becaufe it is not eve 
Servant that dares do it; but I muft alfo 
add; that there is not one Servant in twen- | 
ty now, that will take a Blow from a Mafter, — 
but with their Tongues will infult them at 
that rate, that it is very hard for any.Gen- 
tleman to bear it; nor do I wonder at any — 
thing more, than that there are not ten 
Servants for one kill’d by their. Mafters, the 
Treatment which Mafters receive from them, 
being now fuch, as indeed tis very hard for 
any Temper to fubmit.to.: I fhall. give you 
fome ‘Inftances of this Kind in my next 
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NV Comedy, between a Friend of 
‘tnine and.‘his Man Edward, I 
“fhall fal’ up ‘my Account with 

"~~ ‘forne of every kind that offers.’ _ 
+ Lut acknowledge. to you, that it is not 

the eafieft: thing in the World, for a Gen- 
~ tleman’ to ‘bear the fawcy Language of a Ser- 

vant, on! any, Account whatever; and 
there are fome ‘AGion$ of Servants, ‘that a 
Mafter cannot but refent, and reprove them’ 
for, when they upon thefe juft Reproofs, re- 
turn impudent, ungrateful Language, and in- 
fulting: Behaviour, as is the very Cafe I 
am upon: It is not every Temper that (in 
fuch provoking Cafes) can reftrain it felf;and 
this has beén the Occafion of fending | many 
a Servant to the Devil, before their Time 3, 
and as killing a Servant is not in England fo 
light a matter as it is in France, efpecially 
killing a Servant, in.a Paffion, orin drink ; fo 
-fome Gentlemen, ‘who have had the Misfortune 

to pufh their Refentments a little farther than 
they ought, have been put to great Diftreffes, 
and fome have been quite ruin’d on that Ac- 
count 
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count ; and this brings to my Minda Story, 
‘ which alfo happen’d within the Reach of 
my own Knowledge. Oo 
~ There happen’d, in a Country Town, with- 
in about Eleven Miles of London, a very 
_ odd Paffage of a Servant and a Maftet, which 
ended more tragical than that in my Laft: 
The Gentleman was a Colonel in the Mili- 
tia, and of a very good Eftate, and had on- 
ly two Daughters; his eldeft Daughter, a 
fne Beautiful Lady, and very well bred, was 
faid to be in Love with fome-body, but 
it cou’d never be found out who it was with : 
She was fo unfufpedted by her Father (as 
to her Vertue) that there was no need to 
keep: any Watch over her: She often took \ 
_. the Coach (or the Chariot) with her Sifter, 
to go to London, or any where elfe, and 
fotnetimes without her, but always came 


- home in good time; and if her Father ask’d 


her, at any time, where fhe had been been, 
fhe: wou’d fay, fhe only took a turn. out 
upon the Forreft, or upon fuch a Heath, or 
fuch a Way, for the Air;-which was an. 
Anfwer fatisfying enough , and fometimes. 
(without the leaft Sufpicion in his Head) 
he wou'’d ask the Coachman, which Way 
he drove, or how far? And he wou’d give 
him the like Anfwer. = ae 
This pafs’d for a great while, ’ullit was 
_ obferv’d at laft, that fhe took the Chariot out | 
¢for-aiting) without her Sifter, or any-body elfe — 
with her, oftner than ufual ; and her Father, 
oe N- ‘who > 
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who had heard a Rumour, that his Daugh- 
ter had an Amour with fome-body, began to 
fufpe@; upon this Sufpicion (one Evening) 
he examin’d the Coachman, in a friend- 
ly obliging manner, whether any-body met 
his Daughter upon thofe Airings and Ridings 
out? The Fellow, with a fawcy Fleer at 
him, faid, No, and laugh’d ; this mov’d him 
a little, and he call’d him fawcy Fellow, 
or fomething to that purpofe; Why, Sis, 
do you think, fays the Coachman, that if my 
young Miftrefs had any Love-Intrigue with 
any-body, and trufted me to carry her, I 
wou’d betray her, and tell youof ir? 

Very well, Sir, fays the Colonel, then you 
may fay, you will be faithful to my Daugh- 
ter, but you cou’d not boaft of much Ho- 
nefty to your Mafter; ‘tis no matter for — 
that, Sir, fays be, 1 never betray my Truft; 
yes, Sir, fays the Colonel, you do in that 
very thing, for as you are my Servant, when 
you carry her abroad, ’tis I truft my Daugh- 
ter in your Hands: I think nothing of that, 
fays the Fellow, tis the Lady trufts me with 
herfelf, and that’s more than you truft me 
with. a 
Well, well, if that be your Principle, /ays 
the Colonel, then | fhall truft you no more 
with her, and you fhall carry her out no 
more: However, it happen’d, that about a 
Week after, or thezeabout, the young Lady 
_calPd her Coachman (her Father being: from 
home) and rode out asufual; the Colonel, co- 
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ming home, while they were abroad, and 
hearing of it, never lighted off his Horfe, 
‘but rode abour, to fee if he cou’d meet 
her any where, and difcover any thing. __ 

It was his Misfortune to ride round and 
round the Country, a great way, but not 
to meet with them ; but being juft come back, 
fo near, as that he was within fight of his 
own Door, if it bad been Day-light, he heard 
_ the Coach ftop juft before him ; upon this, 


"he ftop’d, and got off of his Horfe, and hang- — 


ing his Bridle to another Door, ftept for- 
ward on the other fide (it being very dark) 
believing he fhou’d fee fome Spark or other 
come home with his Daughter, to bring 
her to the Door ; and he was the more con- 
firm’d in his Expectation, when he faw the 
Coach flop a little fhort of the Door. 
_. But judge what Rage, what Horror muft 
take hold of his Soul, when he faw the 
Coachman. (after opening the Coach-Door to 
his Daughter) take her out of the Coach in 
- dis Arms, and holding her in his Arms a 
good while, kifs her feveral times, and fhe 
(on the other-hand) throwing one of her 
Arxms about his Neck, give him leave to do 
at, a§iong ashe wowd. = i 
Blame not the Gentleman, if he bad not 
Patience enough to reftrain his Paflion, at 
this killing Sight; but, he run im upon 


them, Unband ber, Villain! faid he to the . 


Coachman, or Pil this Minute fend you to 
the Devil: The Fellow (furpriz’d you may 
ae | N 2 _ fup- 
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fuppofe) fet her down, but gave his Mafter 
the moft impudent Language imaginable ; 
and which the Gentleman. not able to take, 


gave him a large Cut over the Face, with 


his Sword; Vil mark thee now, fays be, 
for a Dog, that I may know thee again to 
morrow. 

The Fellow cry’d Murther at firft, but 
immediately flying back, gave his Mafter two — 
or three Lafhes, with his Whip, and was 
coming at him (in a Rage) with the thick 
End of it, when, the frighted Lady having 
rung the Bell, other Servants came, 
and open’d the Door, and the Mafter 
ftept in, which put an End to the Fray for 
that time. : 

Then the Gentleman canie to the Door — 
again, and pull’d in his Daughtrr ; - Come, 
Miftrefs, fays he, Come you in, Pil take care 
of you, whatever I dowith him: The Lady 


was terribly frighted to be fure; however, 


the Fellow drove the Coach round into 
the Stable-Yard, and having put up the 
Horfes, fent cse of the Servants in, to 
tell his Mafter, he defir’d he might fend 


for a Surgeon; his Mafter fent Word, he 


might go to a Surgeon’s, if he wou’d, for 
he fhou’d fleep no more in his Houfe: He 
fent Word again, very fawcily, he wou’d 
not ftir in that Condition, and at that time 
of Night, but that in the Morning he wou’d 
fet him know more of his Mind. | 


The 
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However, the Gentleman was perfwaded to | 
Jet him ftay ‘that Night, his Lodging-Room be- 
itig over the Coach-Houfe, and fo not within 
the- Dwelling-Houfe, and locking up his 
Daughter in her Chamber, he fat up him- 
felf, to fee that no Mifchief might happen : 
In ‘the dead of the Night, he heard fome 
Noife: in the Yard, and putting himfelf in 
a Pofture to hear. as-much as. he cou’d of 
it, and not to be difcover’d, -he heard his 
Daughter calling. out,: at a. little Window, 
to the Coachman,:to ask him how he did; 
_and.telling him, fhe wou'd find fomd way 
' or. other: to come’ out, the next ‘Diy, t 
him, for-all this, with: fome other: ‘title 
Tenderneffes between: them ; which, howe> 
ver, -ferv’d to inform | him : how: Things 
were: He reftrain’d . his Paflion, -and did not 
difcover himfelf jat,all, but took care of her 
Chamber-Door, and. that the how'd. not get 
out of the Window. 

The next Morning he call’d his in ee 
to him, paid him his Wages, and difmife’d 
him: The Coachman faid hothing to hin, 
bot look’d and behav’d furlily, *till he was 
paid, and was going away, as he thoughr, | 
when he turn’d fhort upon him, and told 
him faucily, He hop’d he wou'd give him 
fome’ Satisfation for cutting him on the 
Face, bis Mafler anfwer'd, He ought to 
be thankful to him, he had not cut his 
_ , -hroat, er | | 
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For what, fays the Coachman 2 

For your Jmpudence, fays the Mafter. | 

The Coachman faid fomething very rude, 
upon that, about his Daughter ;, intimating, 
that tho’ he was but a poor Servant now, 
yet he was a Gentleman born, and of as 
good a Family as he (meaning his Mafter) 
and "twas no Difhonour to his Daughter 
to engage with him, for, Sir, jfays be, | 
have as good Blood in my Veins as your- 
felf, with fome other Language, which the 
Colonel cou’d not bear, upon which, he 
took his Sword in his Hand, which lay on 
the Table, and opening the Door, faid (with | 
a little Smile) Then, Str, if ag don’t 
immediatly get out of my Houfe, I'll let 
fome of your Gentlemanly Blood out for you, 
and that prefently too. an 

Sir, {ays the Coachman, 1 am none of your 
Servant, sow, but as good a Man as your 
felf: This provok’d the Colonel farther, and 
he rofe up (tho’ in his Gown and Slippers) 
and thruft the Villain out of his Door, and 
kick’d him down’ the Steps. 

When the Fellow was out, he fac'd him 
apain ; Sir, fays be, go tell your Daughter, 
you owe your Life to Her, and were it not 
for her fake, [’'d trample you under my Feet 
this Moment. oo 

The Colonel was not a Match for the 
Brute, perhaps, at his Fift (tho? in Courage 
infinitely fuperior) but flies into hisParlour 
for his Sword, and comes inftantly out 

| ~ fa 
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‘to him again, but he was gone a little 


way from the Door; he call’d after him, 
but be anfwerd, he wou'd go but a little 
way farther, and wait on him again, Ay 
and by. a 

- About two Hours after, the Fellow comes 
again, drefs’'d up very genteely, and a Sword 
by his fide, and two Fellows with him. 
When his Mafter faw them, he call’d 
one of his Servants, and bade him go to 
the Stable, and fetch him two Pijchforks, 


for, fays he, I'll deal with this Dog in bis 


own way, accordingly the Servant broughe 
them, and he bade him, and his Fellow. 
Servant, keep in the next Room with them, 
and not fhew themfelves, unlefs he call’d 
them. | | , 
When this was done, he bade a Maid- 
Servant. go, and defire the two Men, that 


_ were with the Coachman, to walkin, and bid 


the Coachman ftay without. 
When they were comein, he treated them 
very courteoufly, and ask’d them, ‘éf they 
had any particular Bufinefs with bim 2? The 
an{wer’d, very civily too, that their Bulinels 
was only this; that William, his Coachman, 


had defir'd them to come with him, that 


he had been wounded by him, the Evening 


before, in his Paflion , and that he was 
afraid, he might be in Danger again; and 


that he defir’d them to come with him, to 


N 4 - Pray, 
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Pray, Gentlemen, {ays the Colonel, did he 
acquaint you with the Reafon of my being fo 
provok’d ? They anfwer’d, No’, only that he 
had faid, it was without any Provocation 
at all. leita 
It’s the only obliging thing, /ays the Colo- 
nel, that William cowd do; but depend up- 
on it, Gentlemen, I cou’d never be guilty 
of ufing a Servant fo hardly, as cutting 
him over the Face, if I had not had the 
preateft Provocation'in the World. = 

As to that, they faid, they knew nothing 
of it, and if they hed, they wou’d not 
have appear’d in it, for they woud not 
countenance any Servant in abufing his 
Mafter © } 

Well but, Pray, Gentlemen, /ays be, what 
need is there to bring you to guard him, 
~ now he is out of my Service, and has no 
Bufinefs with me? If he does not come in 
my Reach, I can do him no Hurt, and 
my beft Advice to him is, to keep out of 
my way. — OS 
~ But, Sir, fays one of the Men, he fays, his 
Bufinefs now was to fee, what Satisfaction 
you will give him, for wounding him. 

_ Says the Colonel, my Anfwer to that is 
plain; what the Law will give him, Pll 
fubmit to, I fhall give him no more Sa- 
tisfadion ,'I fuppofe, he does not come to 
to challenge me; if he thinks, he has not 
merited much more than I gave him, I leave 
him to take any Courfe he pleafes: pias 
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what Satisfaction dges he demand, /ays the 
Colongl, have you any thing to offer in 


his Name? I'am ready to anfwer, as be- 
comes me, in any Cafe, fays be , and if he 


had been a Gentleman, and indeed any: 
thing but my own Servant, I knew what 
Anfwer to make. — aes 
N. B. Here the Colonel began to imagine a 
Challenge; but they bad not any Inftruitions, 
they faid, not forefecing they {how'd fpeak 
with bim firft, or alone. | 7 
Well then, Gentlemen, fays be, tell him from 
me, | have no Bufinefs with him, and I 
think he has none with me; if he keeps 
away from my Houfe, he has nothing to 
fear from me, and fo needs no Guard, and 
with this he difmifs’d them. | | 
When they were gone, he perceiv’d, that 
when they came to the Door where the 


Coachman waited, and gave an Account to 


bim of the Difcourfe they had with his 


' Mafter, he appear’d very uneafie ; that he 


came from them twice (in a Kind of a Paf- 
fion) towards the Door, but that they call’d 


him back again: But, however, he came on 


the third time; and the Colonel obferv’d, 
that when he came from them, the third 
time, they fhook their Heads, and went 
away, as if they had faid, If you will go, 


we will bave nothing to do with you: How- 


ever, he came to the Gate, and knock’d 
Cor rung) very hard; the Colonel, who had 
{een him, order’d his Servants not to open 


the | 
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the Gate, but let him knock (or ring) a- 
while; at length, He order’d one of his 
Men, to go out at the Back-door, and come 
round, and ftand in a Place in the Yard, 
which was on one fide of the Houfe, where 
he might fpeak to him out at Window, 
and where the Fellow at the Gate might fee 
him too. 

When the Servant was come to the 
Piace, his Mafter call’d to him aloud, 
Jobn, what does that FeNow want, that 
rings at the Gate there? Fobn anfwer'd, ’tis 
William, Sir. Well, fays his Mafter, I know 
that, what wouwd he bave? The Coachman 
anfwer'’d, I wou'd foeak with you, Sir: The 
Colonel anfwer’d nothing to him; upon 
which, Fobn, the Servant, faid, He fays he 
wou'd fpeak.with you, Sir, Tell him, fys . 
bis Mafter, 1 have nothing to fay to him, 
bid him go about his Bufinefs. | 

Well, William wou’d not ftir, but call’d 
to his Mafter aloud, Tho’ you have nothing 
to fay to me, you may bear what 1 have to 
fay to you: Itell thee, FELLOW, {fays the 
Colonel, I bave no Bufinefs ‘with thee, and 
will have none with thee. 

Then he defir’d he might be admitted to 
fpeak with his Daughter; that he rejected 
with Indignation, and in fome harfh Terms: 
Why, fays William, 1 defire but to fpeak 
with her at the Window, and in your Hear- 
ing; 1 am not afham’d you fhou’d hear what 
I have to fay to her. | $ 
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But fhe ought to be afham’d to fpeuk to 
you, fays the Colonel, or hear you {peak to 
her, and much more that I fhou’d hear it: 
Befides, I have remov’d her out of your Reach, 
{o you may go about your Bufinels. 

Remove her where you will, /ays William, 
I will fpeak with her, do your worft, and 
have her too, if you ha’n"t murther'd her. 
How it came to pafs, that the Daughter 

got fo much Liberty, he cou’d not tell, 
but, in the middle of all this Difcourfe, 
fhe got to a Window, on the Side of the 

Ffoufe, and call’d aloud to William, and 
giving the Lye to her Father, as i were, 
told him, fhe was not remov’d, nor wou’d 
not be remov’d; but fhe wou’d find a Way 
quickly to come out, or to that Effect, and 
Wiltiam an{wer'd her in {uch Terms, as made 
_ her Father fear they were married. 

This was very provoking to her Father 
Cyou may be fure) to have his Daughter give 
him the LYE, in that manner as the did; 
and extorted fome rafh Words from him to 
the Fellow, and he (as much inflam’d ) re- 
turn’d him very f{currilous Language, in fo 
many Words, and bade him, Come out into 
the Yard, if be was not afraid to fhew bis 
Face to an boneft Man. . 
- The Colonel, a Man of Spirit, ran to 
his Clofet, took a Fufee in his Hand, that 
was loaded with a Brace of Bullets, which he 
always kept fo loaded, in cafe of Thieves, 
and boldly open’d the Door; but the F — 
= 7 | who 
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who was without the Gate, feeing the Gun 
in his Hand, upbraided him with Cowar- 
dice, in bringing out Fire-Arms to a na- 
ked Man; but moving off, defir’d him to 
have Patience, and he wou’d wait upon him 
again, in a Condition fit to talk with him, 
-notwithftanding his Gun; fo in a Quarter 
of an Hour, he -return’d with a Fufee in 
his Handalfo. . . 
But by this time, the Neighbours, alarm’d 
by fome of the Colonel’s Servants, inter: 
pos’d, and the Fray was ended for that — 
time, without Mifcheif: It is not material 
to the prefent Purpofe, how the Gentleman 
and his Daughter manag’d; he wou’d have 
fent her into the Country, but the Girl 
wou'd not go; he knew not well where to 
put her, but that, if fhe had a Mind to be 
miferable, and take the Fellow, fhe might 
find Means to do it;. fo he thought it fafeft 
to keep her in his own Houfe, where he 
thought his Anthority might prevent her 
Defigns, and his Reafoning might (in time) 
prevail with her, to alterher Mind. _ 

But about five Days after, the Fellow har 
ving found Means, by flafhing of Gun- Powder, 
and other Tokens agreed between them, to let 
her know, that he was ready, and fhe having 
found Means to give him notice of her Refo- 
lution, fhe let herfelf down from the - third 
Story, inthe Night, and he, with two more, 
{tood ready to'carry her off, at the Bottom. 
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She was fafe at the Bottom, and had juft. 
et her Foot upon the Ground, when the 
Colonel hearing, or fufpeding fome Noife, 
ftarted up, run to the Window with his Gun 
in his Hand, and having juft Light enough 
to fee his Daughter putting herfelf into the 
Arms of his Coachman, fhot him dead upon 
the Spot. : 

‘The Lady, frighted almoft to Death, fell 
flat upon the Ground, and the Father be- 

lieving he had kill’d his own Daughter, 
was for a-while in a dreadful Agony, and 
run out to bring her in, but was better fa- 
tisfied, when he found fhe wasonly frighted: * 
It_coft the poor Gentleman a great-deal of 
Trouble and Affliftion afterwards, and in a 
tianner ruin’d the Family; for the Laws 
here are very nice in fuch Cafes, where there 
appear'd a former Quarrel: But all this had 
its Beginning in the Infolence of the Servant ; 
and fo far is to the purpofe I am writing 
about, the reft of the Story being too long to | 
trouble you with now. 
_ WN. B. You may note that on the Tryal it 
was effectually prov’d, | 


s. That at one a-Clock in the Morning 
(or thereabouts) three Men were feen in 
his Yard, a 

2. That he faw them carrying off his 
Daughter, which was neceffarily con- 


firued to be a Robbery. 


3. But 


’ 
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3, But fuppofe not, it was aHow’d to b 
an unfeafonable Time of Night, and 
that the Gentleman not going out of 
his Houfe, had a Right to defend his 
Houfe, which he had Reafon to believe 

was in Danger to be robb’d. | a 
‘4 That he call’d out feveral times, Who's 
there, but was anfwer’d by one of 
them (not the Coachman) WNo-body , 
~~ at which he gave notice that he wou'd | 
fire, and bade them ftand off at their 
Peril: All which Particulars were, i 

_feems, effedtually prov'din bis Favour. 


However, it was very unhappy to the 
Father, and affli@ed him all his Days, to 
the laft Degree; for the Blood of a Man 
(tho? a Villain in what he did) is ver 
grievous, to a Mind fenfible of the Worl 
and of the Nature of killing a Fellow-Crea- 
ture, however faulty. | 

This Story I tell you in Confirmation of 
what I have faid, namely, That the Provoe 
cations, given by Servants in this Country, 
are fuch, that ’tis next to impoflible, that 
any Gentleman fhou’d bear them; and were 
it fo in France, I believe you will be of my 
Opinion, that there wou’d be 500 Footmen 
in a Year, fent into another World by their 
~Mafters own Hands; and I muft add my 
Opinion too in the other Part, samely, That 
it is becaufe Mafters in France will not ie 

uch 
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fuch Ufage from their Servants, that Servants 
in France behave after another manner. 
I remember, when the Infolence of Ser- 
vants in France caus’d that happy Edi& of 
our late Great Monarch, That no Servants, 


. that is to fay, no Footmen, or as we call ’em,. 


Valets fhou’d wear Swords: But even this 
was occafion’d by their, Rudenefs to other 
People, and fometimes to one another; but 
it was fcarce ever heard in France, that a 
Footman behav’d otherwife to his Mafter, 
than with the moft profound Submiffion ; or 
that if they did, they always met with. the fe- 
vereft Correction. 

' The very Name of Footman intimates, That 
they .are bred at the Foot of their Mafter , 
theic Bufinefs is to clean his Shoes, and to 
be always ready at his Foot, that is to fay, 
for the moft fervile Employment; their Poft 
is to go or ride behind, and they ought not 
to come into the Mafter’s Prefence, but 
with Hat in Hand, bare- headed, and with all 
the Tokens of an entire Submiffion: This 
ever was the Ufage, and is ftill in our Coun- 
try,and ought to be in every Country: But [ 
can affure you, the Cafe is ~ alter’d In 
England, and tho’ the Carriage of a Footman 
is tees fubmiflive, their real Behaviour. 
is quite another thing than it was. 

They are now drunken, fawcy, unman- 
nerly, negligent; not only above Correction, 
but even above Reproof; I fhall tell you 

7 alter- 
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afterwards what caufes it; I am now dpon 
the Fact, and letting you know that it really 


‘4s fo. 


A Gentleman of my particular Acquain- | 
tance, having Occafion to be mi Séosland, 
thought ita good Place to geta Servant in, 
his Englifb Servant, that he carried down 
with him, was not able, as be faid, to livé as 
Servants liv’d in Scotland, and fo he de- 


-fir’d to be difmifs’d, which was granted ; he 


had after that a Fellow recommended fo him, 
that had a great Defire to ferve an Englifh 
Gentleman, for he had heard much what 
good Mafiers they were, and how well they 
us’d their Setvants; upon this the Gentleman 
fent for him. 

The Fellow feem’d to have the Face of 
a good Servant, fat from being unacquaint- 
éd with the loweft Submiffion; and when 
they talk’d of going to England, he told my 
Friend, That if his Honour pleas’d to carr 
him to England, he wou’d run at-his Horfe 
Foot all the Way, for he fhou’d not need 
to buy a Horfe for him: Now my Friend 
thought indeed that he had been fitted; he 
had Occafion to travel fome fhort Journeys, 
while he remain’d there, being employ’d in — 
publick Bufinefs, and his new Man was the 
moft tendible Servant, that ever Gentleman 
cou’d defire. | 

The Mafter generous, like an Engl 
Gentleman, and kind, cou’d not bear to fee 
the poor Fellow run on Foot, up-Hill and 

down- 
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down-Hill, over the Mountains, thro’ the 
Rivers, in the coldeft Weather as well as 
in the hotteft, while his other Servants 
had Horfes always to ride on; fo (with- 


out his ‘Man’s Sollicitation) he furnifh’d 


himfeff with another Horfe, for his new Valet, 
and mighty thankful the Fellow was. _ 
The Gentlemen, among whom my Frieud 


-convers’d, andto whom Harry (that was his: 


Name) was frequently fent of Errands, and 
on Bufinefs of great Confequence, fhew’d 
their: Refpec&t for his Mafter, by being very 
bountiful to his Servant; fo that Harry 
began to feel Money ring in his Pocket, which 
had never been his Cafe before. | 
The firft Confequence of this was, that 


Harry threw .away his Bonnet, which was 
all the Covering his Brains had ever known 
in Aberdeenfbire (frou thence he came,) and~ 


bought himfelf a good Caftor Engli/b Hat. 
Hits Mafter. had promis’d him his Livery; 
when -he came to England, but was not wil- 
ling to have it made there, for many Rea 
fons; but having Occafion to ftay fome 
Months longer in Scotland than he expec 


_ ed, Harry found Ways and Means, by the 


fame Bounty of the Scots Gentlemen, to 
buy‘an old (or fecond-hand) black Coat, 
which, his Mafter being-at that Time in 


Monrning, was fuitable enough, and Harry 


began to call himfelf his, Mafter’s Gentleman, 
It was not long, before his Mafter had Oc- 
cafion to fend Harry from Edinburgh to 
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Queen’s-Ferry, upon Bufinefs of Confe-— 
quence , and his Horfes and other Servants, 
being gone to Glafgow,:on fome other Oc- 
cafion, Harry was oblig’d to go on Foot, at 
which he fhew’d a vifible Relu@ance, at 
length, when his Mafter told him it muft 
be fo, he faid, loud enough to be beard, it 
was a little over-far to gang on his Foot. 

Well, his Mafter tock no Notice of it, . 
at that time, but Harry went the long - 
Journey, and came back the fame Day ; but 
at Night, when his Mafter wanted Harry 
for fome Bufinefs (1 know not what) truly 
he was gone to his Bed; and the next 
Morning his: Mafter had. two or three lit- 
tle Rubbs of his great Wearinefs, upon 
which, a Day or two after, he call’d his 
Man Harry, and, with good Humour in his 
Face, ask’d him, if his Wearinefs was over > 
Harry faid, Yes, but that indeed it was a 
hard Journey: Why, Harry, faid bis Mafter, 
did not you offer to, run at my Horfe-Foot to 
England, when I hir’'d your — 

_. Harry wou'd fain have forgot, that he had 

{aid fo ; but his Mafter reminded him of the 
- Particulars:in fo plain a manner, that he 
cou’d not deny it; but he came off with fay- 
ing, He was always willing to ferve his 
Honour, fo all Servants call their Mafters 
there, but he found he was willinger than 
able. | 
No, no,Harry, faid bis Mafter, not lefs able, 
but a little lefs humble (I doubt) than you 
_ . | WEIE 5 


_ Cs) 
tere { you and I muft talk about that, Harry s 
pray get you another Mafter: Yes, Sir, fags 
Hlarr9, without any Hefitation, and away he 
went. cae. 7 


However; Haris bethought himfelf, and. 


inade Friends to be continued in his Ser- 
vice; and that he might go to England, fot 
that was all he defir’d it feems, when he 


- came firft ; upon this Submiffion Harty was 


feceiv’d again into Favour, and camc to Ex- 
£land with his Mafter ; when hé had beef 
in England a little while; he grew like the 
Englifob Servants, fawcy and proud; but with 
this Addition to it, that he -did not like the 


Wages his Maftet gave hint, hut he under- 
ftood, that other Servants in England: got 
- titore. Wages than he did, and he wanted 


more Wagés: Well, his Mafter,; being wil- 
ling to have kept the Fellow; confented to 
give him 46s. a Year more Wages, than he 
had agreed with him for before. — | 

- It -happen’d, that Harry did foriething 


Wrong, that his Mafter had fet him about, 
and it being fomething of Bufinefs, which 


being wrong done, was fome Difappointment 


to his Mafter; he was a fittle angry, and : 
took Harry up thort, but gave him not one. 


hard Name, or any thing of that Kind; Harry 
told him impudently, He did not under- 


ftand fuch Language, that he had not beén | 
_ us’d to be fo talk’dto,in that manner 3 anda - 


great many Words he made of it. 
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- Some time after, Harry took Occafion to 
, Jet fall fome-infoleat Words among the 
Servants, as that he wou’d not be talk’d to 
by any Mafter in Britain, that his Relati- 
ons were Men of honourable Families, and 
he was 2 Gentleman, tho’ he ferv’d his Mafter 
fo-and-fo. a 
His Mafter heard of this, but took no no- 
tice of it; but, fome time after, Harry had done 
another Fault, and it was a Fauli, that tne 
deed in a Servant is intollerable ; that when 
fome Gentlemen had been to fpeak with his 
Mafter, who was abroad, and had left Word 
with Harry, that they had been there, and told 
their Names, Harry took no care to Jet his 

Mafter know any thing of it. - 
When his Mafter came to hear of it, he 
was very much provok’d, as indeed he had 
Reafon, and calling up his Man, he exa- 
min’d him, if fuch Gentlemen had not been 
there, at fuch a time? Harry own’d they 
had beer there, and left their Names too: 
Well, fays his Maffer, and what was the 
Reafon that you did not give me an Ac- 
count of it, when I came home: Harry an- 
{wer’d firft, that he thought he had told 
him: His Mafter alledg’d, That cou’d not 
be, for then he fhou’d not have forgot to 
own it to the Gentlemen, that Bufinefs be- 
ing of Confequence to himfelf: Then Harry 
wou'd have faid he forgot it; this made 
his Mafter doubly angry: Why, then, did 
you not, fays his Mafter, fet it down in 
the 
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the Book? It feems, his Mafter had-given 


him a Minute-Book, and Pen and Ink, on 
purpofe to fet down fuch Bufinefs as might 
happen in his Abfence. 

Truly, Harry, being driven to the Ne- 
cefity of owning a Fault, which if he had 
done, there had been an End of it, grew 
fawcy, and after grumbling and muttering 
to himfelf a-while, and his Mafter, asking 
what he faid, be told bim,in fo many Words, 
that truly he did not give himfelf muchTrou- 
ble to remember fuch Things. a 

What do you mean by that, Sir, fay his 


_Mafter 2 \s it not my Bufinefs? Are you a 


Servant, or are you not? Harry replied, 
tho’ he was a Servant, he was not to be 


talk’d in that manner to, as he had been, 
_and he fhou’d not trouble himfelf with Men’s 


Bufinefs, that us’d him fo. : | 
Blame him not, if the Gentleman was in 
fome Paffion at this, but he turn’d thort 


upon him with a Smile; What, Harry, do 
you bear Malice? ’Tis above a Month fince 
I {poke to. your Worfhip in the manner you - 
talk of, and I am fure you deferv’d it, and 
if any had Occafion to remember it, I fhou’d, 


for you were impudent enough, and do you 
pretend to bear it in Mind now ? Yes, he 


faid, be did, and be wou'’d never forgive any 


Man, that fhou'd talk to bim in that manner: 
Why then, fays bis Mafter, lam forry I had 
not. can’d you then, and kick’d you out of 
Doors, for a Rafcal, as you deferv’d, then — 
_ = | QO 3 _ you 
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you had had fomething to remember, and bear 


Malice for. 


Harry had not much to fay then, but ftill 
kept grumbling, at length fays his Mafter, 
It feems, I had difoblig’d you before, Harry, 
and fo you neglected my Bufinefg now on 
purpofe to be even with me, was| that the 
Cafe >? Indeed, fays Harry, fomething of. that 
Kind, for I do not underftand fuch Treat- 
ment as\ this: With that, his Mafter had 
itideed no more Patience, but flew at him, 
and giving him a good Kick on the Back- 
fide, took up his Cane to have broke his 
Head, being provok’d at his Ingratitude ; 
You ungrateful Dog, {ays he, did I take you 
to run at my Horfe Foot, and can you talk 
thus to me; and with that, I fay, flew to 
his Cane. | : 

But Harry was as nimble as he, and tho? 
he was as fawcy as Edward, yet he had not 
Edward's Courage, but fled out of Doors, 


and walk'd off for that Night, and ftaid 
two or three Days, ‘till he thought his 
' Mafter’s Paffion was over, and then he came 


again, and fent in another of the Servants, 
to tell his Mafter, he was come to ask his 
Pardon. oo - | 
' His Mafter was eafy enough to forgive 
him, but order’d his Clerk to pay him his 
Wages, and difmifs him, which was done: 
but there was another thing ftil] at the 
Find of Harry’s Submiflion, and that was, he 
fid not defign coming back to his Days ane 
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' Service, for the Time was not up that he 


‘was hir’d for, but ‘he was told by his Coun- 
try-men, that he might have more Wages ; 
and he ftudied to difoblige his Mafter, 
that he might be turn’d off; but ftill he 
wanted a Certificate, this is what we call 


(Cin France) a Teftimonial of Fidelity and 
good Behaviour. 


His Mafter told bim, Ay, he wou’d give 
him a Certificate, fuch as he deferv’d: Why, 


Sir, fays Harry, in bis Country Tone, Have I 


not been honeft and juft? Yes, fas bis 
Mafter, but thou haft been fawcy and im- 
pudent too: Well but, Sir, fays Herry, and 


you'd certify to my Honefty , you have for- 


given me the reft; pleafe to certify the firft 
Part. | a ae 
Nay, fays bis Mafter, tho’ I have forgi- 
given your Behaviour, Harry, I cannot cer- 


tify, that you did not misbehave: E’en cer- 


tify what you like, Sir, /ays Harry, and was | 
very humble; for Harry found, that he 
cou’d not get a Place, without a Certificate , 


and his Mafter perceiv’d it, and was wil- 


ling to humble him, fo he wrote a Certificate 
thus,. | 


[— — do bereby certify, That Harry 
D—~—, the Bearer, feru’'d me thiee 
Quarters of a Year, baving been hir'd 
for a Year, that. be was baneft in what 
Matters of Truft I committed to bim, 
but difmif{s’d by me for bis infolent Be- 
OL hae 
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(+ haviour, and fawcy Language. Wiaitnefs 
wy Hand, the 10th Day of Auguft, 1707. 


Harry heard the Contents of this with a 
ftaring Countenance,. and an inexpreflible 
Surprize (for his Mafter read it to him) and 
when -he had done, only faid, Js shat the 
Certificate you will pleafe to give me? And 
without waiting for an Anfwer, turn’d his 
Back, and went off: However, Harry, like 
a true Villain, that coy’d fawn “till his 
Purpofe was ferv’d, and be impudent again 
when it was ferv’d; I fay, Harry made 
Friends to the Gentleman’s Lady, and fhe 
interceeded for him to his Mafter; and 
confidering it might be the poor Fellow’s 
Ruin, at laft he gave him a Certificate. © 
It was fome time after this, that Harry being 
drefs’d mighty fine, comes to the Gentl]e- 
man’s Houfe, and his Mafter being not at 
home, fent in his Nameto his Lady: ‘The 
Lady was fome-how or other engag’d, but 
bade one of the Servants tell him, his Ma- 
{ter was not at home ; fhe cou’d not ima- 
gine indeed, the Gentleman had any Bufinefs 
with her, unlefs it had been to thank her 
for her Interceffion; but fhe order’d the 
Servants, to -have him into the Kitchin, and 
make him eat and drink; fo he went away; 
but about three or four Days after, fends 
a fawcy impadent’ Letter to the Lady hers 
felf, full of foolith On rude), Language, 
becaufe the was pleds’d to order her Servants 
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to entertain him, but did not wait upom him 


. herfelf. 


beyond their Patience, | a 
. here was a Country Gentleman of a very 
_good Eftate, but being a fingle Man, (fo they _ 
call Men here, that are not married) and 
having no Family, he liv’d privately, and 
_only kept two Servants; one was.a Groom, 


The fame Gentleman, I mention’d above, 


had the Exercife of feveral fuch Servants as - 
.thefe, and fome worfe; one of the princi- 
pal Reafons, that I can aflign for it, was, 
that if the general Qharaéer of the Gene | 
tleman was juft, he was only the kindeft, 
and moft confidering Mafter imaginable to 
his Servants, always compaflionate of them, 


eafy with them, doing good tothem, making 


their Lives eafy, ‘and their Service pleafant. 


But [ muft now give you an Example, 


where this Evil has prov’d tragical, both to 
Mafter .and Servant; for as I hinted before, 
that the Provocations, given by Servants, 
are unfufferable, and that it is not always eafy 
for Gentlemen, to govern their Paffions in fuch 
Cafes ; fo you may reafonably fuppofe, that 


all Gentlemen have not the fame Govern- 


-.ment of themfelves; Men are nat equally 
patient, nor equally Philofophers ; and fome 
_Examples may be given, where this infolent 
Behaviour of Servants has provok’d Mafters — 


the -other a kind of Gentleman to him, that 


is to fay, one that always attended his 


 Mafter, 
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Mafter, drefs’d him, and travell’d with him, 
and at other times was a kind of ‘Stew- 
ard to him, did Bufinefs for him, Re- 
ceiv’d his Rents, paid Money for him, and 
was trufted by him to a very confiderable 
Degree ; and as he had always appear’d to 
be very honeft, and his Mafter none of 
the beft Managers, he rather too much de- 
_pended upon this Servant, and feldom took 
any regular Account of his Behaviour, but 
deft all to him. 2) ae 

Time and good Ufage had the ufual Ef- 
fe& upon this Servant, that is to fay, that as 
— the Cuftom of moft Servants is in this Coun- 
try, that they foon get out of the Know- 
ledge of themfelves, they take all the Kind- 


— nefs of their Mafters to be not a Favour, . 


but a Debt to their extraordinary Merit 5 
this Fancy of extraordinary Merit fwells 
them with extraordinary Pride, and from 
that Time they neither know how to be- 
have to Fellow-Servants, or to Mafters them- 
felves: So it was here; and firft this Fel- 
low began to mend his Figure, get a long 
Wig, ride with a Sword, wear a Watch in 
his Pocket, and the like: In confequence 
of this, he look’d upon himfelf to be above 
the Rank of an ordinary Servant, and at 
Jength, by his particular Intereft with his 
Matter, obtain’d to throw off his Livery, and 
drefs as a Gentleman. | | | 
from one Step to another, Pride knows 
~ no Bounds, firft he learnt to infult a 
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Felldw: Servant, and in a little timé more be- 


gan to brifflé up, even to his Mafter himfelf ; 


and that ih Spight of innumerable Favours, 
Benefactions, atid Civilities ; which he had 


- réeeiv’d from a Gentleman, who, however 


he was warm and paffionate in extraordina- 
ry Cafés, was yet to him the beft-humour’d 
Gentleman living. * | 

His Mafter, who had fhew’d him by 
a thoufand Tokens, that he had an ex- 
traordinary Refpect for him, cou’d not yet 
bear to have him grow upon him, and was 
very nice in taking notice of it, did many 
Ways check, and take him fhort in the Be- 
ginning of his new Behaviour, and fome- 
times talk’d roundly to him about it; bur it 
was all-one, he grew the more pert, and 
fhort with his Mafter, *till in Time, the Evil 


growing upon him, and he became down-right 
| fawcy on many Occafions. © | 


— J cannot but obferve here, for the Cau- 
tion of all Gentlemen, on the like Occafi- 
ons, that they fhou’d (if poffible) avoid fuch 
rommnon catch-word Sayings, as have any 
thing ominous in them upon themfelves: 
DLhis Gentleman, in reproving his Steward, 
gs I may call bim, us'd this extraordinary Ex- 


preffion, almoft upon all Occafions, Prithee — 


‘Humphry, don’t be wip I can’t bear your in- 
| Lyou, you Dog, if you 
talk foto me, I tell you, Pl killyou, this he — 


often faid in Jeft, after he had us’d ir pretty 
~jauch, if he fent him for Money to his 
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Tennants, be wou’d add jeftingly, Go, and 
get me fome Money, I'll kill you, you Dog, 
if you don’t bring me fome Money ; and the 
Jike, upon many other Occafions. = 

Among the reft of this unhappy Gentle- 
tleman’s Misfortunes, this was one, véz%. 
That he drank very hard, and fometimes 
this impudent Fellow wou'd take upon him 
to reprove his Matter for it, and that not 
in a modeft way, asa cautioning him of the 
Mifchief of it, which he had good Humour 
enough to have taken very kindly; but he © 
wou’d laugh at him, ridicule, and expofe his 
Mafter, rather than modeftly cover his Infir- 
mity ; and upon his Mafter’s being acquaint- 
ed with this, one time, after he had been 
a little in Drink, he calls his Man to him, 
and upbraided him with it; but he gave him 
fawcy Language, which was the Occafion 
of the firft Breach between them, for his 
Mafter told him in few Words,, he did not 
deferve the Favours he had fhewn him, and fo 
in fhort, turn’d him off, So oe 

However, in a few Days, the Fellow be- 
ean to be fenfible of his Lofs, and went to 
his Mafter, ask’d him Pardon, and was, with 
an Abundance of good Nature, receiv’d into 
his Place again, and in as much Favour as 
ever. a 

By that time he had been in Place again, 
Jong enough to forget the Favour, and to 
forget the Senfe he had had of it before, he be- 
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came juft as. fawcy and infolent as he was 
before. os 7 
“Te chappen’d, one. Night, that tis Mafter 
ftay’d out. very late, and his Gentleman fit- 
ting’ up for him, was very finely gotten faft 
afleep, in his Mafter’s Parlour, and in his 
eafy Chair, by the Fire: About four a-Clock 
in the Morning, his Mafter rung at the 
- Door ; and the Groom, or Footman, comes 
running into the Parlour, to call the Stew- 

ard, believing he might be afleep; and he 
- was indeed fo dead afleep, that he con’d not 
be prefently wak’d , fo that while the Foot- 
- man was waking him, his Mafter was at his 
Heels, and was come into the Parlour him- 
felf : The Dialogue between the Groom and 
_ the Steward was very fhort, but being much 

to the Purpofe, "tis very needful to give 

you the Particulars of it, as follows. 

Footman. Mr. Humphry, Mr. Humpbry, my 
Mafter’s come. = | | _ 
~ Mr. Humpbry. Ha, what? And then Hum- 
phry fnor’d again. — | 

Footm. Nay, Mr. Humphry, wake ; I tetl 
youmy Mafter’scome, _ [ Pulls bim.] 

- Mr. Humpb. What? Ha! Come! Who's 
come? What? And fnores again. 

Footm. Why, my Mafter’s come, Mr. Hum- 
phry; he'll be here this Minute; get up, I 
fay. [Pulls him almoft out of the Chair, and 
almoft wakes bim.\ | 

Mr. Humph, O, QO, Is he come? Is the old 
Dog come then? D-—— him, ’tis very well 
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indeed ; a fine Timeof Night, D—— him; 
a fine Time, truly: I fuppofe, the old Rogue 
is drunk enough ; pray, who brought him 
home ? | | 
_ All the while the Sor faid this laft Part, 
his Mafter ffood, and heard every Word of 
it, for he was come im within the Parlour- 
Door; fo when he had done, his Matter be- 
gan: O, Mr. Humphry, fays be, what, are 
you got drunk before me to Night? And 
{poke it merrily enough 5 for tt happen’d, to 

_ Mr. Humpbry’s Misfortune, that his Mafter 
was not drunk that Night; or at moft, not 
fo drunk as he ufually was, fo that he had 
Temper enough to manage his Gentleman 
Mr. Humpbry, pretty well ; for he caus’d him 
to give up all his Trufts and Books, which 
he ufually kept, that very Night, and turn’d 
him out of Doors the next Morning. 
| Mr, Humphry wou'd fain have ftaid next 
Morning, and gave his Mafter very good 
Words; but it wou’d not do; his Matter 
was warmer then, by a great deal, than he 
was over-night: No, no, Humphry, fays he, 

“you andImuft part ; I can’t bear {uch as this ; 
adding, | fhall certainly kilt you, onetime or 
other, if you ftay, therefore get you gone, 
I fay, or I am fure I fhall kill you: So 
Mr. Humphry was oblig’d to pack up, and be 
zone. 7 | } 
‘ Well, notwithftanding all this abominable 
Treatment, Mr. Humphry, upon an Acknow- — 
Iedgment of his Fault, and the Interceflion 
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ef fome Friends, which he got to {peak 
to his Mafter in his Favour, was taken in 
again a third time, about half a Year after, 
and was re-inftated in the fame Place as be- 
fore. : ee 

- He had, upon his Application to his 
Mafter to be reftor’d, humbled himfelf ve- 
ry much, acknowledg’d that he was in 
Drink, and knew not what he faid; and 
asking. Pardon, had affur’d his .Mafter of 
his future good Behaviour, and for fome 
time he was a tollerable good Servant. 

But there is no changing of Nature: 
Mr, Humphry foon forgot the Eafy Chair, 
and the Story of calling his Mafter hard 
Names, as above , and grew juft the fame 


individual Mr, Humpbry as he was before; — 


and-in particular, as fawcy to his Mafter, 
upon feveral QOccafions: It happen’d one 
Wight, that his Mafter got fo very diunk, 
at a neighbouring Gentleman’s Houfe, that 
he cou’d not get home, but as he was ri- 


ding homewards, fell off from his Horfe 3 
but it being in a Country Village where . 


he was known, the People at an Inn, took 
him up, and fent to his Houfe, for his Ser- 
vants to come and fetch him. _ 
He kept no Coach, nor he cou’d not fit 
'on Horfe-back ; fo his two Men thought 
ghemfelves oblig’d’to carry him home in a 
Chair (it being near two Miles off) and 
that, not a Chair (as we call ir) fuch as 


ply , 
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ply in the Streets of London, but'a meer 
plain Country Chair; when they were juft 
coming out of the Inn, comes up Mr. Hum- 
pry; attd he falls upon his Mafter, with a 
thoufand infolent Reproaches ; calling him 
Drunken old Rogue; and the like; and in a 
Word, made the two Men fet him down, 
and.get a Cart to carry him home fn. _ 

. Every-body cry’d out againft Mr.- Hum- 
pbry, for offering fuch an Affront to his 
Mafter ; told him it was a Shame, and the 
like: But his Mafter, that cou’d juft {peak, 
and that was all, call’d out, that he wou’d 
have the Cart, ay, he wou’d have the Cart ; 
Humphry, you Dog, fays be, bring the Cart, 
I will have the Cart, I tell you; and at 
laft adds, Pil kill you, you Dog, if you don’t 
give me the Cart: This made the Country. 
People quiet ; and fo Mr. Humphry (ltke him- 
felf) put his Mafter intothe Cart, and carried 
him home. | | | 

The next Day, when his Mafter was fo- 
ber, and come to know, how he had been 
usd by his Man; he concetv’d fuch an ir- 
reconcileable Grudge againft him, as was ne- 
ver to be wip’d off, and was at laft fatal to 
them both. | | | 

That Part of the Story is tragical, and 

-wou'd be too long for a Letter; neither is | 
it to my prefent Purpofe: But the fhort of 
it is this, that this unhappy Gentleman be- 
ing another time a little in Drink, andHemphry 

giving 


— 


"~ 
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giving him fome provoking Language one 
Night, a5 they were going home from a Ta- 
vern, his Mafter (in a Paffion) run him into 
the Body, and laid him dead at his Foot; 
for which he was try’d at the County Affi- 
zes, and the old Grudge being prov’d; the 
Jury brought him in guilty of wilful Mur- 
der, and it coft him his Life. | 


I am, Ke 
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i LETTER Wik. 
| Dear Brahe os ? 


Zip Ge) Told you, at myBegirining to write 
ey on this flagrant Subjed, I did not 
. ° fey intend to trouble you with an Ac- 
CM mey count of the Difhonefty, the thie- 
~. ving, and whoring amongServants, 
for that thefe had been frequent,not.only in all 
Ages, butin all Nations: There have always 
been Thieves and Whores, who get into-Peo- 
ples Houfes, -under the Characters of honeft 
Servants, even with Defign to rob the Fami- 
lies, and the like , and to talk of thefe wou’d - 
be, to fay nothing new ; yet you muft allow 
me to obferve, that there were never fo ~ma- 
nyfuch as now. Ihave been told, our famous 
hief-taker (as they call him) has a Lift of 
7000 Newgate-Birds, now in Services in this 
City, and Parts adjacent, all with Intent to 
_ rob the Houfes they are in; and the Reafon of 
this I hinted at in one of my laft, namely, that 
it is certainly encreas’d by the Pride and Info- 
lence, which Servants in general are now ar- 
riv’d to ; for that (as I faid then) when once 
-Servants.are brought to contemn the Perfons 
.and Authority of their Mafters, or Mittrefles, 
' or Employers, they foon come:to defpife their 
— ‘Inte: 
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Interefts ; andat laft to break into their Proper= 
ty ; and thus they become Thieves, in a man- 
ner infenfible, and by the meer Confequence 
of the Thing. . 
But I am now to defcribe to you, that Sort 
of Thieving and Robbery, which is praétis’d 
by thofe we call honeft Servants in England, 
or at leaft, by thofe who call themfelves bo- 
weft; and who, as I faid in my Laft, wou’d 
think themfelves very much affronted, if they 
fhou’d be calF'd difhoneft, or be deny’d Tefti- 
monials of their Honefty. 
‘The firft is Lofs of Time: If I hire a Sec- 
vant, or a Workman, by the Day, or by the 
Week; the Meaning of the Agreement is, 
that my Money is their Due, when the Hours, 
which they were to work, are expir’d; and 
their Fimeis my Due, if they exped their 
Wages: He that defrauds me of any Part of 
the Time that he makes me pay for, 1s as . 
niuch a Thief, as if he broke open my Cabi- 
‘net, and took away: fo much Money, as thofe 
Hours (fo wafted) came to: This is certainly 
juft, but it is impoffible to perfwade any Ser- 
vant of this, and they fo little value it, as a 
Difhonefty, that (generally f{peaking) they - 
froriy to acknowledge it, cither to God or 
ban 7 


' AFriend of mine, in the Country, had a 
warm: Scuffle with one of thefe honeft Ser- 
vants, upon this Foot,a few Months ago: He 
had order’d his Gardener, in particular, to 
‘gaake a Hot-bed, for the ralfing fome nice 
a — O32 Plants, 
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Plants, which he (being curious that way) 


took great Delight in, and hada Value for : 


a 


The Fellow took his Orders, and went out 
into the Garden, as if he went to make the 
Hot-bed ; but it happen’d, that in a Field, | 
juft without his Garden- Wall, there was fome 
young Fellows playing at Cricket, a Sport 
which the Country People, in this Part of Ex- - 
gland, very much delight in. - 

. Three times the Gentleman went down tn- 
to his Garden, to fee what Progrefs his Gar- 


_ dener had made in the Hot-bed; at the firft 


time he found him at the Work, having made 
a Beginning, which was as much as he cou’d 
expect for the Time that he had been about 
it: The fecond time he went down, which 
was two or three Hours after, and found he 
had not done one Stroke towards it, more than 
he had done at firft, and that he was-not at 
the Work ; whereupon calling him, he found 
he was at the Back-door of the Garden, look- 
ing out into the Field: As foon as he heard. 
his Mafter call him, he came in, fell to the 
Work, told him,that he was but juft ftepr tothe 
Door, from the Work, that Minute; which, 
tho’ it was falfe, yet pafs’d well enough, and 
my Friend faid little to him at that time ; nor 
did he know any-thing of the attraGive Sport 
¢hat was in the Field, which ecéafton’d his 
Gardener’s idle Humour at that time; but 
feeing him fall to work hard while he ftaid, 
he left him again for twoor three Hours more, 
and then comes again, to look at the le 

7 ut, 
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but, inftead of the Work going on, his Gar- 
dener was at the fame Sport, and at the fame 
Garden-Door as-before, only that being pret- 


ty fharp in looking: out for his Mafter, he 


was fo nimble as to fhut the Garden Back- - 
door, and fculk behind fome fine trim’d Hedg- 
es, that {tood convenient for his Purpofe, and 
fo get to the Hot-bed before his Mafter; but 
as Eyes are quicker than Feet, his Mafter 
happen’d tofee him, tho’ he thought he had 
Hot. on | 
_ As the Gardener thought he had not been 
feen, fo.his Mafter did not let him know, at 
frft, that. he had feen him; but when he 
came to the Hot-bed, and found Ittle or no- 
thing done, more than was done when he left 
him before, he queftion’d him (tho’ calmly) 
what was the -Meaning that his Orders had 
not been executed, and the Hot-bed made ? 
he knowing that the Plants he had to fet in 
it, had lain out of the Ground all the while, 
and wou’d be in Danger of {poiling; The Fel- 
- low faid, He had work’d very hard at it, and 
done what he cou’d, and he cou’d dono more 
than he had done, in that Time, and the like , 
grumbling a. little, as if he was not juftly 
blam’d. es 8 bk. , 
His Mafter, ftill concealing that he knew 
-any-thing of what was the Cafe, argued with 
hima-while how little was done, and told him, 
that if an Hour’s Work or two in a Day had 
been mifling, he might indeed not have been. 
able to perceive it, orat Jeaft, his Gardener 
P 3 a mighe 
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might pretend to. impofe upon him; but 
when, tnftead of mif_fiag an Hour or ‘two's 
Work in a Day, there was not an Hour’s 
Work done in the Day, he cou’d not be de- 
ceiv’d fo much; and that he expeéted, when 
he order’d a Thing to be done, it fhou’d be 
difpatch’d, and not the Time fpent at Back- 
doors, and chatting with Companions, cc. 
This was enough to make a Fellow, who 
had Manners little enough without it, to be 
furly, and (perhaps) fawcy : However, he 
began a fittle how at firft, told his Mafter, he 
work’d as hard as he cou’d, and he (bis Maftery 
was never fatisfied; that he cou'd not work 
harder, #of be, and the like. . 


_ Perhaps you may work hard, when you are: 


at it, fays bis Mafter, and, perhaps, you ma 
work as hard as you can; but then you can’t 
fay, you have work’d as long as you can too, 
or as long as you ought: I was only out at 
the Back-door two Minutes in the Morning, 
fays be, no Mafter in England wou’d make fS 


fure [ have fetch’d it up fince: The Mafter 


{mil’d at him, and faid nothing for a-while ; 
but finding him {till grow hot and fawcy, © 
be told bim, that in Pity to him, and to pre- 


vent his telling more Lyes, he wou’d let him 
know, that he found him the fecond time at 
the Garden-Door, and told him, how long he 
had been there, and how he flunk in, and 


ra 


eeing him, 


which ~ he went round to the Hot-bed, tg 
avoid his ee 


‘many Words about fuch a Trifle, and I am 


Jn- 


e 
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— Inftead of modeftly acknowledging his 
. Fault, and asking his Mafter’s Pardon, be 
told bim, he had little to do indeed, to watch 
a poor Servant, that he cou’d not ftir to {peak 


to a Friend, but be muft be at His Heels; . 


that he. was a Servant, but wou’d not be a 
Slave , that he knew how to do his Work, as 
well as another, without being watch’d: And 
thus the Fellow run on impudently, as if his 
Mafter had injur’d him, in the higheft Degree, 
by difcovering him: However, his Mafter 
commanded his Paffion all this while, but 
when he faid, he knew how to do his Work 
well enough without being watch’d, his Ma. 
fter took him up, as if with a kind of a Jeft 
too; Well, fays his Matter, but you know, "tis 


naturalto watcha THIEF. ae 


A Thief! Says the Gardener, @ Thief 
And repeating it feveral times, flew into, not 
a Paflion of Sawcinefs, but even a Rage; told 

his Mafter, he was as honeft a Man as him- 
felf; that he fcorn’d a Mafter that fhou’d 
call him @ Thief, and he wou’d not take it 


from the beft Mafter that evet kept a Servant ; 


he had robb’d him of nothing, and was no 
Thief, and wou’d not be call’d fo, and he 
wou’d make him prove it, and the like. 

Well, hold, ays bis Mafter, don’t be fo hot ; 
if you put me to prove it, I do infift upon it, 
and I fhall not only prove it, but punifh you 
for it too; I fay, you have robb’d me of the 
Time which I pay you for, not only to Day, 


but many Days; and that Servant, that robs 
_ P4 | me 


bas y Ts] ‘ 
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t atter. * . 
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me of my Time, and of his Work in the. 
time that I hire him for, robs me of my Mo- 
ney, and is as much a Thief, as if he ftole | 
my Money out of my Houfe, or out of my 


— Pocket, 


QO dear! fays the Gardener, is that your 
Thieving you charge me with ? Will you 
make a Mana Thief for that > I think, and 


_ know myfelf to be as honeft a.Man as any 


in England for ali that: Why, hark you, Sir, 
fays bis Mafter, do 1 pay you your Wages, 
or dol not ? Well, be faid, he did not deny 
but he had his Wages: And what do I give you 
Wages for, fays bis Mafter 2? — oe 
Why, for my Work, fays the Gardener. 

_ And what if you do not work, {ays bis Ma- 
fier, and yet take my Money as if you did, 
as Is the Ente toDay? si ? , 
| Why, be faid, he did not fay, but it wag 


_ wrong to take his Money, and not do hisWork, | 


but he did. not do fo. - 
 Prithee, fays bis Maffer, don’t tell me of 
its being wrong, and fuch Stuff as that, I tell 


thee, *tis Thieving, and neither better nor 


worle ; and when‘you tell mea Lye, and tell 
me you have been at work, when [know you 
havé been at the Alehoufe, and out of. your 
Bufinefé, and by that Cheat youtake my Mo- 
ney, as if you had been at work; I fay, 
that is robbing me, and when you do {o, 
via are @ Thief, there's no mincing the 


Well, 
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Well, this Word Thief ran fo in his Head, — 
and: ftuck fo in his Stomach, that notwith- 
ftanding his Mafter talk’d all this very calm- 


Ty to him, yet his Blood was fir’d with ir, 


and he cou’d net work; but, as foon as his 
Mafttet’s Back was turn’d, he ftuck up his 
Spade, and his Fork in the Ground, and | 
away he goes out, at the Back-door, to the 
Alehoufe ; gets very drunk, and came not . 
home, "till about one. a-Clock in the Morn- 
ing ; when being, by his Mafter’s Order, 
fhut ‘out, he went back, and lodg’d as he 


cou’d’; and‘in the Morning, when he came 
- again, his Mafter order’d his other Servants, 


to tell him at the Door, that his Mafter had 
no more Bifinefs for him. — | 

He made many Attempts, and got feveral 
Perfons to interceed for him, for he had a 
very: good Place of it; but his Mafter was 
inflexible; fo he came for his Tools, had his — 


- Wages, and was difmifs’d, 


3 
_ When he-was going away, he told his Ma- | 
fter, that as he had ferv’d him fo long, and 
had never differ’d with him before, he hop’d 
he woud give him a Certificate: I fhall ex- 
plain what is meant here by a Certificate 
ereafter, when I come to that Part. : 
A Certificate, {ays bis Maffer ! Yes, Pll give 
thee a Certificate, if thou defireft it. 
Yes, fays the Gardener, | defire it, if you 
pleafe a | | 
Why, fays bis Mafter, Ubelieve thou had’ft 
better take no Certificate; you know, “— 
,! ee is 
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bis Majter, you faid you cou’d have Places 
enough. | * 

Well, Sir, fays the Gardener, but I hope you 
won’t {cruple fuch a Trifile as that. i 
_ No, fays bis Mafter, but I tell thee, thou 
may it do better without it, = 8 = |” 
Why fo, Sir, fays the Gardener? | _ 
Why, Jays the Mafter, becaufe it will do 
thee no Good. a ee ee 

Yes, he aid, it wou’d do him good to be 
fure, when he came to fee another Place. 

Why, look you, fays bis Majter, fath a Cer- 
tificate as I muft give you, will do you no — 
good, indeed. 

Why, /ays be, will you not give me f{ucha 
Certificate as the Law directs? — 

Yes indeed will], Jays bis Mafter, and that 
is fuch as is according to your Defert. 

Why, faid the Gardener, I have been an ho- 
neft Servant. ee 

No, hoid there, fays the Maffer, I can’t fay 
that indeed. ) 7 

Why, fays the Gardener, what, will you 
put this little trifling Difference into a Certi- 
ficate ? | 7 
Pll put in nothing but the Truth, fays the 
Mafter. _ 

What Truth, /2ys the Gardener ? And be- 
gan to be fawcy again. : ee | 

Look you, {zys the Mafter, don’t be fawcy 
again, for I will not lye for you, nor aflilt you 
to deceive any-body elfe, as you have me. — 


Well, 
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_ Weil, fays the Gardener, give me a Cetti- 
ficate, and put what you will into it, fay your 
worft, I value it not. | : 

Say you fo, feys bis Mafter, well, my Cer- 
tificate fhall be juft and fair, and make you 

our beft of it, upon which he wrote his 
Certificate, as follows. 


I A——--W-——— do hereby certify, that the 
- Bearer G—— M-——- ferv’d me as my 
chief Gardener, two Tears and one Quar- 
ter; that be is a Perfon capable of dif- 
charging the Place of a Gardener, but 
was difmifs'd by me for negletting bis 
Bufine{s, robbing me of my Time, and for 
his fawey Tongue. Witne{s my Hand this — 
twentieth Day of Auguft, 172 o 


Que ra, 


4 thall have Occafion to give you a farther 
Relation of this Affair of the Certificate, fo _ 
I fay no more toit now, only this, the Fellow 
took it, and went away, and had fo little 
Wit as to thew it among his Comrades, and 
Fellow-Gardeners, which he did (as he — 
thought) to expofe his Mafter ,; but they in. 
return made it publick, and the poor Fellow 
became fo known by it, that indeed it was 
an efte‘tual Certificate to him, for no Gene 


—tleman wou’d employ him, and he kept out 


of Place, *till.he was almoft ftarv’d; but of — 
that alfo hereafter, — a 7 
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 T fhou’d have told you, that in he — firft 
Difcourfe between this Gentleman and his. 
Gardener, he ask’d the Fellow the Queftion 
in few Words, that I formerly ask’d my O- 
verfeer, namely, Whether be did not think is 
@ Theft to rob bis Mafter of bis Time, if he 
took Wages of bim for it, and did not work? 
He faid, as above, he own’d it fhou’d not be 
fo, and that it fhou’d not be fo often: But 
when his Mafter ask’d him again, and kept 
him to it, that it was Robbery, he anfwer'd, 
no indeed, he did not think any-thing like it; 
he might fay it was a Fault, but every Fault 
didnot make aManaTbief: | 
No, no, fays bis Maffer, 1 fuppofe you 
count nothing Thievery but whata Man mutt 
(or may) be hang’d, or tranfported for, 

Truly, be faid, he thought it was no Theft, 
forthe Law had not made any Punifhment . 
for it, and if it had been Theft, there wow’d 
have been a Law againft it. 
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fmall Fault, that there was nothing in it, but 
it was what every-body did as well as he, 
and therefore he might do it as well as every- 
body elfe. -_ 

This impudent barefac’d robbing their Ma- 
ftersof their Time, and juftifying that it is 
no Theft, is the Foundation of almoft all the 
impudent Carriage of thofe kind of Servants, 
whofe Service confifts in Labour; for (firft) 
it makes them impatient of Reproof, and 
fawcy, if they are {poken to, as if they were 
injurd , not their Mafters; that they 
ought. to have the Liberty to play at their 
Work, when they thought fit, and that the 
Matter had no Right to take any Notice of it ; 
and if they are put away for fuch Behaviour, 
they take upon them to rail plentifully at the 
Injuftice of it. | 

And this brings me toa Part Ihave not 
fpoken to yet, namely, the manner in which 
the Servants generally behave here in Eng- 
land, when they are difmifs’d any Service. — 


1. Itis very feldom that ‘a Servant can be 


‘put away by any Gentleman, but that, 


as above, they are full of it, that they 


are injur’'d; that they were put away 
for nothing, or fome Trifle, nay, "tis 
very feldom they will own, that they 
were put away at all; but that they 
woud ferve no longer, that they did 
not like; and that they had come awa 
- upon fome very juft Difcontent ; and ’tis 
| oe very 
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véry rare, but on fucl: Occafions they 
will raife fome- fcandalous Lye or other 
on the Family they come from. 

e. But on the other-hand, if the Cstme is 
notorious, and they have nothing to fa 
to hide it, then their Behaviour ts ftill 
worfe, and they rail at, and abufe the 
whole Family, in the groffeft manner 
poflible. : _ 


_ From one or both thefe Cafes it generally 
happens, that whenever a Gentleman turns 
away a Servant in this Country, he.is fure 
to make an Enemy: I hinted this befare, 
when I told you how far this goes with the 
Gentlemen here, and how patiently they fub- 
mit to be bullied and infulted by their Ser- 
vants, for Fear of being rail’d at, and abus’d 
by them, when they are gone: But I 
muft add alfo, that ic is not always fo 
neither; fometimes an unthankful Rogue 
mects with a Mafter that knows how to 
deal with him; and for your Diverfion I fhall 
here give you a Story that has very lately 
been the Subje& of Satisfa@ion to all our 
Neighbourhood. 

_ A certain Citizen, who had his Country- 
Houfe in a Village near London, hada Ser- 
vant, who he had kept many Years, and had 
employ’d him in feveral matters of Bufinefs, 


as well as meer Servitude; and having had 


him fo long, that he was (as it were) — 
| | . Kal- 
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raliz’d ta the Family, ic appear’d that he had 
really a Kindnefs for the Fellow. 

_ Had the Man had the ufe of but a mo- 
dexate Share of common. Senfe,, he might 
have confider’d, that tho’ his Mafter had a 
Kindnefs for him, and did often bear with, 
and pafs by his Mifdemeanours, yet that he 
might one time oar other come to be tir’d 
of him; and that it was notin human Na- 


ture to be always winking at the Abufes, 


and ill. Behaviour of a Servant; it was 
eafy for him to know, that his Mafter did 
not wink, becaufe he cou’d not fee, for he 
knew his Mafter was no Fool; and he was 
himfelf not Fool enough to be ignorant, that — 


‘whatever he was formerly, he was now be- 


came a very unfufferable Fellow, and fuch 
as no Matter cou’d, or indeed ought to bear 


with. 


But whatever he might fee, and know of 
himfelf, nething cou’d bring him (it feems) to 
reform, or to mend his Manners ; but he 
srew worfe and worfe; was drunken, idle, 
pilfering, and withal, an intolerable Swear- 


er: Tocompleat it all, he grew fawcy and 


infolent to his Mafter, as I have told you, 
they all do; and whenever he got Drink 
in his Head, was more particularly abufive 
to. his Mafter, than at other times. 

His Mafter, whofe particular Averfion was 
the Vice of Drunkennefs, but more efpecially 
in his Servants, had feveral times differ’d 


With him upon that particular Occafion ; 


and 
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dnd fometimes, as well as he lov’d him, had 
turn’d him away for it, but was ftill prevail’d 
with, by fome Interceffion or other, and par- 
ficularly by his Refpe& which he had for the 
Fellow, to take him again. ‘ | 

This Fellow harden’d in that Part of his 

Carriage, which particularly merits the Name 
of Ingratitude, afd which render’d him moft 
bafe, becaufe offer’d to a Mafter, and a Fa- 
mily, to which he was bound by infinite Ob- 
‘Higations 3 fuch as rating the Station he was 
in, namely, of a Servant, weré as binding 
in their Nature as he was capable of receiv- 
ing ; yet behav’d fo, that he became a Nu- 
- fance even to the whole Family ; and indeed 
unfufferable, for he was not only a Thief, a 
Drunkard, idle, and negligent in his Bufinefs ; 
and withal, intolerably rude, and fawcy, 
when reprov’d; but he introdu’d other Thie- 
ving into the Family, which were at laft ex 
pos'd, by the very Obfervation of the Neigh- 
bours; who coud not fee the Fatnily fo abus’d, 
without acquainting them of it. ss 
Upon this, his Maftér turn’d him, and 
his Dependants off, and difmifs’d him his 
Service ; and yet even this his Mafter did 
with Calmnefs, and without doing himfelf 
that Juftice upon him, which the Law wou’d 
have juftify’d him in; for the Laws here 
in matters of that Nature, are fuch, that this 
Fellow wou’d have been tranfported, if his 
Matter had thought fit to have carried his Re- 
_ 3 fent= 
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fentmeént on to Extremity ; but in Compaf- 
fion to him and his Family he forebere that 
art. | _ | 

- But no fooner was the Fellow difmifs’d, 
but he run about the Town, raging, and 
{wearing at, and damning his Mafter, and 
the:‘whole Family, from whom he had re- 
ceiv'd fo much good Ufage, and fo many 
Favours; reprefenting his Ufage as unjuft, 
and injurious, and as if he had done nothing 
to meérit being tarn’d of, or that being put 
out of his Service had cancell’d all the Ob- 
ligation of former Favours; athoufand f{can- 
dalous Lies were rais’d, and fpread about 
by. him, thro’ the Town, and, in a Word, 

he fail’d not to. give ail poflible ‘Teftimonies 
af the utmoft Spite, Malice, and Rage, a- 
gainft the whole Family; where he, and 
his Family, had (for feveral Years together) 

been fo well us’d, and fo much oblig’d. 

— But as the Characters of the Family were 
plac’d by Providence out of his Reach, and 
that all the Neighbourhood knew how much 
better they had merited from him, it ree 
turn’d all-in his Face; nor did his Mafter, 
or the Family, much mind him; for as 
it was below their Refentment , they took 
not the leaft Notice of it, or of them, 
but the Fellow grew infamous by it, and 
gradually. grew poor alfo, which muft be 

_ the lifue of fach Conduct, for no Bamilies of 
, .- Note wou’d entertain him. 
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Itis true, Contempt is the beft, and indeed 
the only way to treat fuch Fellows with, 
and “tis fo fevere a Punifhment upon them, 
for their Behaviour, that it exceeds either 
the Stocks, or the Correction-Poft , but the 
Hardfhip upon Gentlemen, even in the Pra- 
dice of fo much Self-denial, as that of fup- 
prefling theirown Refentments in fuch Ca- 
fes, 1s very great; and there are fome Cafes 
in Families, where the Abufes receiv’d by 
fuch People can’t be pafs’d by, and this 
leads me to fome Particulars, which really 
good Families are fo much abus’d in, by the 
Villany of turn’d-off Servants, both Men 
and Women, that it can’t, I fay, be put 
up, without infinite Injuftice to themfelves. 

Nor indeed can this Article be well 
omitted, becaufe it has gone a_ greater 
Length in Family-Mifchiefs, than any Part 
I have yet {fpoken to, and has been the Ruin 
of fome Families of Note, within thefe few 
Years: The Fad is branch’d out into two 
Particulars. 


zr» The Liberty thefe abufive Creatures, 
call’d Servants, take with the Reputa- 
tion of the Families they go from and, 
in particular, facrificing the Characters - 
of the Young-Ladies, wherever they 
come, 

2, [he Treachery of them, in betraying 
Young-Ladies- of Fortune, into the 
Hands of Villains, and Scoundrels; 
| _ _ either 


i ee 
either to debauch them, or to Marriages, 
many ways as fatal as the other wou’d 
be. | 


That the Infults of Servants is rifen up 
to the firft Pitch of Villany, is now fo 
notorious, that a thoufand Inftances is to be 
of it, and the Remedy is fo hard to 
ye found, that the only Hope now left us 
for the Evil of it, feems to lie in the Pra- 
Gice, being fo f{candalous, that no Perfons, . 
of any tolerable Degree of Prudence, will 
Jay any Strefs upon it: The Inftances of 
fuch Attempts, having appear’d meerly ma- 
Hicious, are innumerable: Some Examples of 
this I cannot omit; it is true, they carry 
mea little off from the Men-Servants, this 
Part being chiefly in the way of the Wo- 
men, or Maid-Servants; but the Men are 
hot without their Share of it, ; 

A certain eminent Family, within the Com- 
pafe of my Knowledge, had a particular 
Affront of this Kind put upon them, by 
a certain Maid-Servant, as fhe was fuppos’d 
to be: The Lady being newly dead, the 


' Gentleman (having three or four Child- 


yen) had ‘hir’d a Houfe-keeper to manage 
the Family, and kept two Maid-Servants: 
wtider her, befidesthe Cook, 
The Houfe-keeper was a fober, grave Wo- - 
man, that had a bad Husband, but he was 
yet alive, and as her Family was reduc’d by 


his Extravagance, and himfelf got faft by the 


Heels’ 
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Heels in the Fileet-Prifon, fhe was. glad to 
get into fuch a Place as. this: was, for her 
Support; her Mafter, directing what. Ser- 
vants he intended to keep, had left it to 
this Woman (his Houfe-keeper’) to hire fuch 
as fhe thought proper for his Bufinefs, and 
fhe letting her Husband know that they 
wanted a Chamber-Maid (perhaps innocently 
too) that he might, if he heard of any, fend 
them to her, he fends her a Creature, of his 
own procuring, to be hir’d; and as.the moft 
impudent Creatures are fometimes. more than 
ordinarily qualify’d. to counterfeit that Mo- 
defty, which they are not at-all blefs’d with, 
fo this Maid appear’d with the Air of a M05 
deft fober Girl, as much as cou’d be defir’d, 
and not only the Houfe-keeper, but the 
~Mafter himfelf was very well pleas’d with 
her. nt Bb a : 

She had not, however, been long in the ~ 
Family, but, with a Subtlety beyond the 
Devil, fhe caufes a Feud in the Family, be- 
tween the Houfe-keeper and another Maid, 
who was properly call’d the Nurfery-Maid ;. 
and this fhe manag’d with fuch Dexterity, 
that even the two Parties themfelves did not — 
fo much as fufpe&, that fhe (the Chamber 
-Maid) had any hand in it: This Quarrel 
run up to fuch a Height, that, in 2 Word, 

It began to embroil the Family ; for every 
Day (more or lefs) this Nurfery Maid was 
affronting the Houfe-keeper, “till at length, 
the Caufe came before the Mafter of the 
ta? | | - _Houfe,. 
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Houfe, who feeing his Houfe-keeper evident- 
ly in the right, began’ calmly to perf{wade 
the Maid to be quiet, and to make no more 
Difturbance in the Family, but to mend 
what was complain’d of, and do her Bufi- 
nefs as fhe fhou’d do. a 

The Maid feeing her Mafter, tho’ he had 
fpoken very little to her Difadvantage, yet 
apparently againft her, inftead of taking qui- 
etly the Reproof which was fo much her 
Due, flies out in a Kind of Paflion, and went 
raving about the Houfe, among the other 
Servants, telling them, it was eafy to fee 
which way things went, and that the Houfe- 
keeper wou’d be fure to trample poor Ser- 
vants under Foot, when fhe had her Mafter 
on her fide; and, in a Word, behav’d ver 
fawcily, and indeed impudently to her Ma- 
fter, intimating little lefs, ‘but that fhe had 
been told, that he was, in /bort, too great with 
his Houfe-keeper. 

So great is the Power of Scandal, and fo 
greedily do the Minds of the common People 
entertain any thing that favours of Reproach, 
that tho’ the Mafter himfelf, believing his 
Chara@er to be out of the Reach of f ch 
Tongues, defpis’d it, yet he foon found, that 
it had got Vent in the Family, and even in 
the Neighbourhood alfo; for fome, who were 
concern’d for the Reputation of the Gen- 
tleman himfelf, came and acquainted him 


with it, | 
QO | He 
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He was a little alarm’d at % then in- 
deed, and call’d his Houfe-keeper to a hear- 
ing, for fhe was alarm’d at it, as well as he; 
the Servants were then call’d together, an 
examin’d before the HFloufe-keeper’s Pace, 
and the two Neighbours prefent; all the 
Servants gave her a Character greater than fhe . 
defir’d, and declar’d, that they never faw 
the leaft Indecency in her Behaviour, in 
their Lives, and it was more particularly 
obferv’d, that the two Servants, who were 
really the Traytors in this Wickednefs, were 
the forwardeft, when it came thus to a hear- 
ing, to juftify their Mafter, and the Houfe- 
keeper alfo, and with the greateft Expreflions 
of Kindnefs to the one, and Refpec for the 
other. a | 

But this look’d fo ill among the reft of 
the Servants, that one of them, who indeed. 
had been fufpe&ed, took the Occafion (in 
order to vindicate herfelf)) to take the Maid 
fhort, and tell her, before her Mafter, and 
the Houfe-keeper, that fhe had been the for- 
wardeft to talk of the Houfe-keeper, in a 
manner that did not become her, and began 
to be particular with her, and feem'd ine 
clin’d te enter into fome Difcovery, 

_ Batehe fubtle Wench, the Nurfery-Maid, 
took her up fhort, and faid, that was only 
in Mirth, and jefting with one another, when 
the had told a Story of a certain Gentleman, 
that had been a little familiar with his 
Houfe keeper; put that fhe had ~ 7 
—— lead 
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-leaft Thought of what was now fuggefted ; 


that her Mafter had indeed been againft her, 


in a Difpute between her and the Houfe- 


keeper, but that was as he pleas’d, fhe 
thought no Harm upon that Account ; and 
down fhe falls upon her Knees, and makes 
loud Imprecations on herfelf, if ever the en- 


_ tertain’d a Thought to the Prejudice of her 


Maftet’s Reputation, er of the Houfe-keep- 
er’s eitber; and this Part of what fhe faid 
was really true, for the knew (within her- 
felf) that fhe did not believe what the had 
repoftted, but that fhe had rais’d it all ma- 
licioufly, and of her own Head;. or at 
keaft by the Inftigation of the other Maid, 
meéntion’d above, who, fhe alfo knew, did 


it with a Defign ‘to fupplant the Houfe- 


keeper. 
- However, this Creature manae’d her De- 
fence with fo much Art, and fac’d down the 
other Maid with fo much Confidence, and 
fo mahy Words, that they were all difmife'd ; 
the Mafter was defam’d, and the poor Houfe- 
keeper not only blafted in her Reputation, 
but her Husband was enrag’d, and (tho’ a 
Prifoner) was hardly kept from infulting the 
Gentleman, and his Wife too; and tho’ aH 
this went on to a very unhappy Length, yet 
ftill the Servants were al] purg’d, and oo 
clear of being the Inftruments. 
But the Mafter of the Houfe, as he was 
made uneafy at firft, was much more fo, 
when he found that ‘(notwithftanding all his 
Q4 Sere 
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Servants had faid) the Scandal encreas’d, 
vend fpread farther and farther upon him 3. 
and befides that, he had fome Intimations, 
that this Nurfery-Maid, notwithftanding all 
fhe had faid before, and notwithftanding all 
her Imprecations, had ftill let fall fome lit- 
tle Refle@ions, and had fhewn, that nothing, 
but Fear reftrain’d her, for the was refolv’d: 
to ruin the Houfe-keeper, if fhe coud, ha- 
ving retain’d an implacable Grudge againft 
her, from the firft Quarrel, as above. 7 

Upon this, the Gentleman order’d that 
Maid to be turn’d off, and giving her a 
Month’s Wages (not a Month’s Warning) had 
her turn’d out of Doors that very Night; 
he wou’d not order the Houfe-keeper to do 
it, becaufe he wou’d not-encreafe the Quarrel 
between them ; then as he found, that howe- 
yer innocent the poor Woman was, the Re- 
proach wou’d never die, unlefs fhe was re- 
mov’'d too, he refolv’d to put her off al- 
fo; tho’, ‘as he was fully fatisfy’d of the 
Wrong done.to her, he thought it was par- 


ticularly hard upon her, as it was alfo 


upon himfelf, with Refpe& to his Family, 
becaufe fhe was a very afeful and faithful 
Bervant. 7 

. The poor Woman was under a great 
Affii&ion, the Lofs of her Place.being a 
Kind of Ruin to her, the Circumftances of 


__hherfelf, and of her Husband confider’d , but 
_ fhe was confounded, and her coming from 
her Place made lefs grievous to her, when 


: 
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going from her Mafter’s Houfe, dire&ly to 
her Hufband in the Fleet Prifon, inftead of 
receiving her kindly, as he us’d to do, he 
flew out in a Rage at her, abus’d her, "and 
fell upon her with his Hands too, that fhe 
had much a-do (and not but by crying out, 
and fome of the .Prifoners coming in to — 
help her) to efcape with her Life, and all 
the while knew nothing what the Reafon of 
it all was; after his firft Fury was over, 
and fhe cou’d get Room to talk with. him, 
he chare’d her pofitively with being a W hore; 
and a Whore to her Mafter, and thew’d her 
a Letter, which he had written-to her Ma- 
{ter, reproaching him with abufing him in 
debauching his Wife, intimating, that if his 
Misfortunes had not pinn’d him down tn fuch 
a Place as he was in, he wou’d have come, 
and taken his Revenge with his own Hands. - 

When the poor Woman faw this Letter, 
and what Mifchiefs had been fo near her, 
fhe was glad in her Mind, that fhe was. 
come away from her Mafter, for that fhe 
faw things were gone too far to have been 
otherwife; but fhe fet herfelf with all her | 
Cunning, to find out Cif pofhble) who it 
cou’d be, who had carried their Malice to fuch 
a Height. 

There was a poor Woman in the Prifon, 
whofe Bufinefs it was.to clean the Rooms, 
run of. Errands, tend fick Prifoners, ~ and 
any fuch things as Occafion offer’d, to get 
her Bread ; 5 this Woman was a fenfible sood 

Sort 
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Sort of body, and fharp enough, atid above 
all, had a fingular Chara&ter in the Place 
for her Faithfulnefs, and Honefty to het 
Troft. , oe 4 | 
_ This poor Creature was either in the Man’s 
Chamber, or near it, when he fell foul on 
his Wife, as is faid above, and did her En- 
deavour to deliver the poor Wife out of his 
Hands, and confequetitly came to know fome- 
thing of the Cafe. : 

After the Man’s Wife (the Houfekeeper) 
had, as I bave faid, got a little farther mto 
the Affair, and found how it ftood between. 
- her and her Husband, fhe took this poor 
Wotnan afide, and engaging her to Secrecy, 
and to aflift her, told ber the whole Cafe, 
and withal (giving her fomething in hand, 
with Promife of more) employ’d her to 
find out (if poffible) who it was that cou’d 
be thus malicious, to bring fuch a horrid Story 
to her Husband. | 

In the mean time, to go back to the Nur- 
fery-Maid, as fhe was turn’d off with fome 
‘Refentment, fo fhe went away full of 

Refentment; and fhe was no fooner out of 
the Houfe, but fhe went about, railing at the 
Houfe-keeper, and at her Mafter too; openly 
calling the firft a Whore, and not forbearing 
to fay, fhe was fo to her Mafter ; and fo im- 
politick was fhe in her Difcourfe, that fhe 
form’d feveral Stories, which fhe pretended to 
fay were of her own Knowledge; particularly, 
that fhe faw the Houfekeeper go into her 


Matter’s . 
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Mafter’s Chamber, fuch a Night (naming 
the time) and that fhe fat up all Night to 
watch the Door, and that the was fure, fhe 
did not come out till the next Morning ; 
that at fuch atime, fhe faw het Mafter kifs 
her, and feveral other Paffages too dirty to 
be repeated here; that fhe went another time 
into her Mafter’s Chamber, prefently after 
he was gone down Staits; and that there were 
two Pillows in the Bed, and the plain Mark 
of two Bodies, as having lain in the Bed all 


Night. 


Tou muft take it with you as you go, that 
the other Servant, who, as I hinted, had 
kindled this Flame from the Beginning, was 
the Perfon that privately fet all thefe Wheels 
at work, and gave this fuolifh Wench (the 
Nurfery-Maid) all her Cue; told ber thofe 
Stories of the Houfe-keeper’s being in her — 
Mafter’s Chamber all-Night, of the Print on 


‘the Pillows, and in the Bed, and affirm’d 


that the watch’d, and that fhe faw them, 
but brought the other Wench (who wis 
forward enough of herfelf to be reveng’d 
of the Houfe-keeper) to take it all to her- 
felf, and tell the Storyin her own Name, 


which fhe did, as above, 


- This fubtle Creature alfo made the fame 
hot, paflionate Girl go to the Houfe-keeper’s 
Husband in the Prifon, and tell him alf the 
vile Stories the cou’d invent, which had put 
him into fucha Rage, and made him beat bis 
Wife ; and to propofe to hin, that he fhou’d - 


afiront 
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affront the Gentleman, in the manner he 
intended to, do by his Letter. _ 

Nor did fhe failof her Defign, for eve- 
ry-thing. anfwering her End, fhe got the 
Houfe-keeper turn’d away, as you have beard, 
after which, with a Smile in her Face, anda 
f{mooth Tongue, fhe went and offer’d her 
Service to her Mafter, to be Houfe-keeper, 
rill (as fhe pretended with a feign’d Mo- 
defty) he cou’d provide himfelf more to his 
Mind. - | | 

In this Addrefs to her Matter, fhe fail’d 
not to rail plentifully at the Rudenefs of 
the Nurfery-Maid, fuggefted how fhe had 
certainly wrong’d the poor Houfe-keeper, 
and been the. Caufe of her Ruin, and how 
juftly his Worfhip had put her away ,; 
that fhe deferv’d to be punifh’d, for that fhe 
had certainly done itin meer Malice, on Ac- 
count of the Quarrel they had with one 
another, when his Worfhip (fo (be call'd ber 
Mafter) decided in favour of the Houfe- 
keeper’; that the had heard her fay fhe wou’d 
be revene’d of her, and the like, 

Thus the facrific’d the very Impliment fhe 
had made ufe of, and expos’d her. as much 

_ as fhe had made her expofe the Houfe- 
keeper, and alJ to ferve her own turn, and 
get into the Houfe keeper’s Place ; which, by 
her fawning Tongue (her Treachery not be- 
ing fufpected) fhe brought to pafs, and was 
accordingly made Houfe-keeper, as the defiy’d. 


All 


a 
es 


- All this while the old Houfe-keeper was 
waiting, and ufing an unwearied Diligence 


. to find out (if poffible) who had thus fup- 
planted her, and above all, who had us’d ~ 


her fo bafely to her Husband, as to fet him 
againft her, as had been done; and _ befides 
the honeft peor Woman, who fhe had em- 


_ ploy’d at the Prifon, fhe fet another Woman 
to work, who kept a Shop, in the Town 
‘where her Mafter had his Country-Houfe, 
and where all. thefe wicked things were 


done; and fhe told her Cafe to her, and 
bege’d of her, that if the Maid came to her 
Shop, as fhe knew fhe wou’d, fhe wou’d en- 
deavour to get fome of the Particulars out 
of her, if fhe cou’d; for fhe fufpe&ed (tho’ 
fhe cou’d not prove it) that all this abo- 
minable Stuff came from her, for their old 
Quarrel ; tho’ fhe cou’d not fo much as think 
fhe had any hand in the other Part, about 
her Husband, for fhe was fatisfy’d, fhe did 
not fo much as know fhe had a Husband, 
much Jefs where he was, or in what Condi- 
tion. 


She had not fet thefe Wheels a working 


many Days, but the found the Effed of her 
Diligence ; for this Wench, who had been 


\fully inftru@ed by the other, who was now 


the Houfe-keeper, comes in the Morning to 


the Prifon, to the Husband, and there the | 
begins her Story again from the Beginning ; 


affirm’d again, that the faw his Wife go in- 
to her Mafter’s Chamber at Night, after he 
| went 
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went in, to go to Bed, and that the fat 
up all-Night, and was pofitive fhe never 
came out “till Morning; alfo the vifible 
Appearance of two having been in the Bed, 
and the like ; then fhe run on in a great ma- 
ny Tokens of more than ordinary Kindnefs 
that was between them; that fhe did not 
treat him with the Diftance and Refpe& 
due from a Servant, but with a kind of 
Freedom more like a Wife; and that her 
Mafter did not ufe her Jike a Servant, but 
with a kind of Familiarity, that any-body 
might fee thro’, and the like. | 

It being in the Morning, the poor Woman, 
I mention’d above, was in the Room, dotng. 
neceflary things, as was her Place ; at firft 
the Maid feem’d a little fhy of fpeaking, but 
he encourag’d her, and faid, you may {peak 
freely, that is only a poor Woman that 
tends the Chambers here, fhe minds nothing ; 
and fo the Wench went on with all the Free- 
dom fhe wou’d have done, if they had been 
alone. | 

The poor Woman bufied herfelf here and 
there, about the Room, as ufual, and feem’d 
to take noNotice of any-thing; but as fhe 


had liften’d very attentively to all fhe had 


faid, and (with Deteftation) obferv’d how 
fhe endeavour'd to infinuate Jealoufy into 
the Man, and exafperate him againft his owa 
Wife, fhe refolv’d to heara litle more of it, 
if fhe cou’d; fo finding fhe had fully vent- 


ed her Rage, and. {uppofing it wou’d not be 


long 
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long e’er fhe wou'd go away; the goes out 
firft, and planting herfelf in the Way, at 


_ her going out, the Man, when he faw her, | 


call’d to her, to fhew her (the Maid) the 
way out, and get the Door at the Stair-foot 
open‘d. 

Sle readily offer’d her Service, but when 


fhe came to the Door, fhe pretended the 


Turnkey was not at the Door, but wou’d 
come immediately , and fo ask’d her to go 
into a little Room, which fhe knew to be 
empty, and fit down ; fo fhe gets her into the 
Root. 7 

Here fhe falls a bemoaning her poor Mafter 


above Stairs, that he fhou’d have fuch hard | 


Luck, and be fo treated by his Wife, when 
he was under the Affiifion of being in Pri- 
fon, and fo brought the Wench, who was 


full of it, and apt enough to be talkative, 


fay, the broughe her to tell all the Story 
over-again, and to name the Houfe-keeper’s 
Name, and her Mafter’s Name, the Place 
where he liv’d, and all fhe cou’d think of 5. 
which was what the wife poor Woman 
wanted, for above fhe had heard the Storv, 
but had not the Knowledge of Perfons and 
Names; but here the unwary Fool told her 
Story without any Referve, without the 
leaft Caution, not dreaming fhe was juft taken: 
in her own Snare.. : 


The poor Woman join’d with her in everys-: 


thing, faid 4y and Yes to all that requir’d 


it, and got the Bottom of her Refentment 
| out 7 
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out; and then pretending the Turnkey was 
come, went with her to the Door, and let 
her. go. oe . sa 
When fhe was rid of her, the, went im-, 
mediately, while it was frefh in her Memo- 
ry, and fet down in Writing every-thing 
that was material, that fhe had faid; with 
the Names, and Circumftances, and Times 
of every Action ; as well what the had faid 
to her below, as what fhe had faid before to 
him above Stairs; and this fhe did,. that the 
might be fure to do Juftice to the Man’s 
abus’d Wife, and that fhe might do no Wrong 
to the Wench. — eS ; 

- When the-Houfe-keeper came again, which 
was not “till two or three Days after, fhe 
ftop’d her, and wou’d not let her go up to her 
Husband ; for, /aid fbe, he is in a Rage again, 
for here has been an Agent with him, enough 
to enflime ten Husbands; fo fhe took her 
into the fame Room, ond told ber the whole 
Story, as above. | 

It feems, this revengeful Creature, the 
Nurfery-Maid, being bent upon doing all 
the Mifchief fhe was able, and being heated 
with the Difcourfe fhe had had here, both 
above Stairs and below, went dire@ly from 
the Prifon, up to the Chandler’s Shop, 
where fhe us’d to go in her Mafter’s Neigh- 
bourhood, and there fhe fits down to refreth 
herfelf, it being fome Diftance from the 


City. 
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‘The Woman, who kept the Shop, expeé- 
ed whiat happen’d, namely, that fhe wou'd fall 


upon the ald Story, and thinking it wou’d 


‘not be convenient, that the fhou’d be brought: 


in as an Evidence againft any Servant, and 
fot what might be faid in her Shop too, 
for that then no Servants wou'd care to 
come to her Shop, fhe flipt into a Back-room, 
where fhe (as it happen’d) had: another Wo- 
man, a Friend, that was come from London 
to fee her; fo the brought aut her Friend 
into the Shop, upon fome Pretence or other, 
and growing all familiar together, it was not 
very long e’er the Maid began her Story, 
about her being turn’d away at fuch a Houfe, 
and why her Mafter put her away ;. boldly 
hinting that fhe had feen a little too much,anzd 
the like ; then the Stranger put in her Que- 
ftions, and holding up her Hands, made an— 
Admiration that fuch a thing fhou’d happen, 
{o-and-fo, and in fuch a Family too, fhe thought 
the Gentleman had been quite another Per- 


fon, and the like, this drew the weak 


paflfionate Wench in, to tell all her Tale, 
ay, and more than her Tale too; fo that — 


wherever (be came, foe found room to add 


fomething or other to the Srory. - 
| The Houfe-keeper got a full Account of 
this alfo, and being thus effe@ually furnith’d 
with two fufficient Evidences, befides hear- 
ing it in Pieces and Parts, in feveral other 
Places aniong the Neighbours, fome here, 
fome there; I fay, being now fully fatisfy’d 
R whe 


who had been the Incondiary, foe Fupon gaod 
Advice) caufes the Creature to be -arrefted. 
in the firft Place, in an A@ion. of Slander, | 
and left her Husband might (upon Ap- 
plication to him) difcharge her, foe went 
and acquainted the Gentleman (her former 
Mafter) of the whole Story, who carrying 
her beforea Juftice af Peace, had her bound 
over, and committed to the Houfe of Cor- 
rection, "till (be fhou’d find Sureties to appear. 
at the Quarter-Seflions. In this Pickle (be 
found herfelf, the very firft two or .three 
Days, after her having been at the Fleet Pri- 
fon, with the Houfe-keeper’s Husband. ©. 
However, fbe found Friends at. fome 
length of time, and giving Bail, (be got her 
Liberty again for a-while ; and -not. forefee- 
ing what was like to follow, fhe was at 
firft as fawcy as ever; but her Friends, 
who knew better things, and who found, 
that the Gentleman refolv’d to profecute 
her very warmly, efpecially for the poor 
Woman’s Sake, and more efpecially when 
‘they came to know what Evidence they had 
againft her, warn’d hera little of her Dan- 
- ger, and fofbe behav’d fomething quieter. 
She began now to find /be was betray’d, 
and that fbe was in Danger to fuffer for 
the Rudenefs of her Tongue, and as, I fay, 
_ this made her a little more humble, fo in her 
Difcourfe fhe let fomeWords fall, that what /be 
faid was not altogether of her own Head, 
a taat 
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= »fee ‘nad good Authority forwhat joe had 
RalGy Pre ew “s : Re 

‘Some. of her Friends carried this to the 
Houfe-keeper that profecuted her, bur fhe 
anfiner'd, foe was a poor Woman, and fhe 
cou’d..not afford to. profecute two or three 
Folks. ;. and befides, fhe might fay what fhe 
had faid, only to flip her own Neck out of 
the Collar, and when a Profecurion fhou’d 
be begun again{t the Perfon (be had accus’d 
foe might deny it all again, or might run 
away, and not appear at the Trial, and fo 
foe (the. Houfe-keeper) might be caft for 
‘Want of Evidence, and for thefe Reafons, 
{be faid, foe wou'd not run the venture of 
going from one to another; but theNurferj- _ 
Maid was her Mark, foe had fuffictent Evidence 


-againft her, and foe wou'd look no farther ; 


that befides foe was the Perfon who had en- 
deavour’d to fet her (the old Houfe-keeper’s) 


‘Husband againft her, by a forg’d-and flande- 


rous ‘Charge, and had made him abufe her, 
as he had done, and foe wou’d have, the Truth 


of it out, if fhe cou’d, but wou’d look x 
_ farther for her Enemy, than where (be ha 


found her. ae Gee 
_ But this. Accident of the Nurfery- Maid, 


pretending to fay {be bad Authors fer what 


fhe bad faid, had a farther Effe@ than what 
has been yet obferv’d, and that in two dif- 
fering ways; jirft, the new Houfe-keeper, 
who, 43 I have faid, was at the Bottom of 
all the Mifchief, and had been fo from the 
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Beginnmg, but had craftily conceal’d ferfelf, 
began to be apprehenfive, that this Wench 
“wou'’d difeover her, as the Author of ‘all; 
‘and therefore fhe under-hand pufh’d on the 
‘old Houfe-keeper not to accept of the Offer 
of a Difcovery , and put all thofe Arguments 
into her Mouth, which I have juft menti- 
oned, and prefs’d her to profecute the Maid 
_with the utmoft Severity, and to bring her 
toa Tryal with allthe Speed foe cou’d. 
" This fbe manag’d with fuch Dexterity, 
that the Tryal was haften’d, all her Pro- 
pofals of a farther Difcovery were rejected, 
and fhe was left to expe& the worft, which, 
indeed was bad enough for her; for, upon 
a full Tryal, the Maid was fentenc’d to pay 
a Fine to the Profecutor, for her Damagein 
the Lofs of her Place (I do not remember 
the Sum exactly) and to be whipp’d publick- 
ly at the Cart’s Tail, thro’ the Town where 
her Mafter’s Country. Houfe was, and where 
foe had liv’d , which was executed on her to 
the utmoft, as indeed fhe very well deferv’d: 

foe was lafh’d, it feems, very ‘heartily, an 

no-body pitied her, but all the Neighbours 

{aid fbe ought to {mart for it. | 
But the Story does not end yet ; the poor 
Wench (tho’ foe had been foundly lath’d) 
had a Fine alfoto pay to the Houfekeeper, 
for Reparation of Scandal, and Lofs of Em- 
ployment ; this. they took hold of, and fhe 
having intimated that /be cou’d make 
fome Difcovery, the Houfe-keeper, wil- 
3 | ng 
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hing to know who had been her Friends, 
and who her. Enemies in this Affair, went 
to her in the Prifon, and prefs’d her to — 
make this Difcovery, offering her good Encou- 
ragement, if fhe wou’'d tell who fet her on 
upor all thofe wicked things. | 
« But ‘the Wench was then obftinate:; No, 
fbe faid, they had done their worft to her, 
and ed had no Obligation to gratify them; 
if they had defir’d it of her, before /be had 
been ‘us’d as fhe was, fbe might have ferv’d 
them, but now fbe wou'd fay nothing: 
They : argued with her, that there was — 
ftill room for them to be kind to her; that 
foe lay under a Fine, which fhe was to be kept 
_ in Prifon for ’till fe paid, and the Profecutor 
offer'd to forgive her all the Money fhe 
was to pay her for Damages, on Condition 
of the Difcovery; No, foe fai, it was be- 
fow her to betray any of her Fellow-Ser- 
vants, and fbe wou'd tell them nothing; 
that as to getting out of Prifon, foe wou'd 
do that as well as fbe cou’d, but {be wou'd 
make no. Difcovery ; fo they went away, 
concluding it was only Talk, and (be was 
not able to difcover any-thing ; but the old 
Houfe: keeper wou’d not give it over fo, for 
foe had fome Reafons to believe there was 
fomething in It, fo foe follow’d her fiill, .. 
and one Day prefling her very home, and 
telling ber firft,what foe wou'd give her,namely, 
remit the Damages, and gratify her befides, 
the Maid told her jeflingly, foe might go a- 
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mong the Servants, and eniquire -thiens; pep- 
haps fbe won’d hear of it it the oe 
out her Help. 

The Houfe: keeper took her ‘flirs. there, 
and told har, as for. Fellow: Servants, : oe 
fhou’d not pretend any-thing. of that: Natuse ; 
for fhe was very. well fatisfy’d, thore as 
none of the Fellow-Ssrvants ‘but. were fa 
provok’d, at the barbareus ‘Treatntent of lier 
(the old Houfe-keepen) and efpecially of their 
Mafter, that they had: alk. of them ‘declar'd,: 
fhe deferv'd what foe Wad had y and kad: 
been eager with her, to cad on with: the Pro- 
fecution. .. :. | va be, | 

Ay, aid foe, foe was fare-that cou ‘oat , 
they Sont d m fay: fox. : 
Yes; fa ys the ae oo every be. L6f 


a them. 


The Muid Jaugh’d at her: again, anid, vith 
a kind of a. Jeft, repeated:the Words; xiot 
every one, not every ona, feveral times. 2° 

The Houfe-keeper. anfser'd, fod aeou'd 
prove it, that eusry one of them had openly. 
faid fo... 

The Maid then fell to railing, and told ber 
foe ly’d, it con’d not be, and’ if they had 
{aid fo, it was only to blind: and deceive her, 
and make ajeftof her | 

The Houfe keeper return’ d, yes, they: had 
all told her. fo, and particularly, the nem: 
Houfe- keeper bad told ber, {oe wou'd be ua- 
juft‘to herfelf, and unkind’ to her Mafter’s - 
Reparation, if fhe did ‘BOF prolecute | hes +) 
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time, foe faid, to let — drop and die, that 
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the ntmoft ’, and fhe wou’d bring her to fay — 


fo to her Face. , | | 

~The Maid foon difcover’d (by her Coun- 
tenarice) that fhe meant the fame Perfon, 
when the faid, mnot‘every one, for upon her 
naming her, as abelte, foe flew into a great- 
er Paffion, told-her it cou’d not be, and that 
fie was fure it wasa Lye, and the like. 
Well, Jays the old Houfe-keeper, Pll go and 
fetch fuch Witnefs of it, as fhall convince 
you of the Truth of what I have faid; and 
with that foe left her, and went out; the 


- siext Morning foe went to the new Houfe- 


keeper, inriocently told her all their Difcourfe, 
and wott"d-have Had her. gone with her to 
the Prifon,’ to have juffify’d what joe had 
faid ; for’ foe had {poken with fuch Eagernefs 
againft the Wench, that the old Houfe-keeper 
cou’d not imagine, but foe was hearty in it 
ali, and wou'd have faid the fame to her 
Faces. 8 | | 
But foeexcus’d herfelf , firft, fhe faid, fhe 
did not love fending and proving, what Ad» — 
vice foe had given her, fhe had made ufe 
of, and it had anfwer’d the End fbe gave it 
her for, gamely, that foe had got Reparation 
of her Credit, and the Wench had been fe- 
verely putifh’d, and fhe thought fbe ought — 
to be fatisfy’d with it, and fo, in fbort, ex- 
cus’d herfelf-from going to the Maid, or 
having any more Trouble about it; “twas — 


the 
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the World might not be always inp a-- 
bout the Affairs of the Family. ‘i : a 
But this did net fatisfy the Woman, fo 
fbe-went to her Mafter, and told bim, what: 
the Maid had faid, viz. That there was fomes 
body ftill. in his ‘Family, who had been the 
Original. of all this Scandal; that fhe had: 
not rais’d it of herfelf, but that fee had it: 
from fome-body in the Family; then told 
bim the Reafons foe had to helices it, was 
the new Houfe-keeper, and what Steps fhe 
had taken with her to bring them Face-to-: 
Face, but that the Houfe- keeper declin’d its 
her. Mafter bade her be eafy, he wou’d mae 
nage that Part for her, for that: he wou’d. 
the next Day fend the sew Houfekeeper of. 
an Errand to the Maid, to carry her fome 
Relief, for that tho? he was fatisfy'd /be 
fhou’d be punifh’d, yet he was not willing 
foe fou’d ftarve, and he wou’d fend. her 
fomething by the Houfe-keeper, as if. fhe 
(the Houfe-keeper) had given it of her own 
Accord. ar ee : 
~ She was jealous this wou'd net do, and 
that the Houfe keeper wou'd fham it, and. 
not go, but fend fome body ‘elfe; but 
the Hoafe-keepes was not fo cunning, but did 
come, believing that carrying Money ‘to the 
Maid, ‘and giving it to her as her own Gift, 
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er Fool enough to go, ' 


wou'd fecure her, and this Thought’ made 


4h When (be came there, the old Houfe-keepe "s 


who had watch’d her narrowly, follow’d quick 
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after, and clapp’d in upon her: (as if {be alfa 
"had come cafually to fee the Maid) and 
foe came fo fuddenly and unlook'd for, that 
e cou’d not avoid their being all together ; 
being thus met, they began to talk roundly of 


theMatter, and after fome time the o/d Houfe-— 


keeper reminded the new one of her for-. 
merly exprefling honeftly, as the old one 
call'd it, her Deteftation of the Fad, and 
prefling her to have her (the Nurfery- Maid} 
profecuted and. panifh’d , and told her the 
Nurfery-Maid wou’d not believe her, bat 
fhe:hop’d fhe wouw’d not deny it now: 
When the repeated that Part, fhe (the new. 
~ Honfe-keeper.) broke out in a Paflion at it, 
told ber, 1« was a Lye of her own inventing, 
that .fhe had perfwaded her not to goon 
with the Profecution, but to pity the poor 
| Girl, and the like. as | 
“The Houfe-keeper was a little furpriz’d 
at firft, with fuch a Token of Affurance, but 
_yecovering herfelf, fhe, with a Smile, told 
ber, fhe was very glad fhe had found out 
the Firebrand of the Family ; that if the 
had known it a little fooner, the poor 
Nurfery-Maid fhow’d have been. pardon’d s 
that fhe won’d not only prove. fhe had faid 
fo toher, but that fhe had faid the fame thing 
to her Mafter as well as to her, perfwading 
~ fim to profecute the Girl in her (the old Houfe~ 
keeper's} Behalf , and to prove the Truth of 
it [turning to the Nurfery-Maid] Sufen, faid 
Bor, bay The nor givea you fe0 sae 
a | eS, 
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Yes, fays Sufan: And has the not given ir 
you as her own Bounty, Safes? Yes: foe 
Sufan; Well, fays fhe, ‘tis my-Mafter’s Mo-’ 
ney, Sufam, which he fent, in Pity to you's: 
for be faid, the’ you were juftly pumfird;. 
and tho” you had’ injur’d him, he woud 
not let you ftarve; and,’ he knows, this 
Creature has pufh’d on yourTryal witk tim;: 
as.I faid before, as well as with me, and he 
fhalownittoherFace, 906 we, 
This fo ftunn’d and ftupify’d the neces 
Houfe-keeper, that fhe had not a Word ‘to 
fay 5 at which the Maid Sufsw firft fell'a- | 
crying, then'flew upon her in a ‘vibdlent 
Rage, and’ fell 4 tearing the Cloaths off of © 
her Back atid Head, what! She ‘faid, had 
fhe ferv’d her fo? And after that (Hr tHe 
ald Houfekeeper’ ftept «it and took her off 
from her) I fay, after that’ the told the 
old Houfe-keeper the whole Story: from the . 
Beginning, and how ‘all the- Stories: of 
watching their Mafter’s Chamber-Door,’ and 
the like, carne from this Creatures, and, ‘in 
_ a Word, that-it was fhe that fent Swfen °to 
the Fleet Prifon, to rail at her (the old 
Floufe-keeper ) to her Husband, that he might | 
take her away, or by affronting their Mafter, 
caufe him toturm heroff§ § 0s 
Now the Saddle was fet upon the “right 
Mare, and had‘not poor Sxfan had ‘a tere 
rible Whipping ott her bare Back, fhe might 
have come off free, but that Parte coud not 
be taken off again ; however, they all aah 
._ © x 
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ed: tg a kamd of Wrath; the od Houfe: 
keeper went directly to her Mafter’s House, 
intewdiop to have confronted :her Adverfasy 
before her Maffer's Face , and the nbn Howfis 
keeper. went the fame way alfo, - With: De» 
fign to pack up her Cloaths, quarrel with 
her Mafter, and.be gone; fo to be out of : the 
Reach of farther Mifchief. . 

To the great .Difappointment of the fore 
mer; her Mafter was gone to Loudon, and 
it being very utcettain whether he word 
seturn at Night or ino, and fhe fo wann 
aud eager that fhecou’d not wait, fo fie - 
yefolv’d to go.to-his City Houfe, and. {peal 
wh: him there; but fhe mofs'd: him there 
too, and at loft heasd he was:gone ‘to’ his 
Country Houfe again, but then ir was tod 
Jace for her to go. fb bee fo fhe. twas oblig’d 
to defer ic “rill next: Morning, fefolning. td 
be there before es was-up. 

But ithe sew Houft-keeper had dhe bce 
Luck; and fhe managd it wickedly ondugh, 
€ fhe-cou’d have earry'd it dfterwards as 
the ought to have done; for her. Maftes 
coming home, and’ the having thereby am 
Advuzitage to tell her Tale by herfelf, the. 
boldly comes. up to him, and defir'd to 
{peak: with him’; fo he went into a Parlour 
by himfelf, and call’dherin, 9 | 

She was cunning enough to take hold of 
tie Advantage which the Occafion. put into | 
her Hands, and which he knew not how ta 
: ‘Bt me of; for the megan with:.a Seed 
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bold Reproaches on him, for betraying his 
- own Secret, as fhe call’d it, and expofing 
her to Sufan’;. that he had fent to: Szfes 
by her Hands, but gave. her Order to 
conceal his Name, and give it her in. her 
own Name; and that then he had difcover'd 
it to. his Favourite Mrs. ——-, the ald 
Houfe-keeper, and had fent her after, to tell 
Sufen that .it wag his Money. ite 28 
' As I have faid above, this plung’d him a 
little, for it was fo in Fa&,.and he knew 
not what tafay to it; he was heartily vex’d 
that the old Hosfekeeper had acted {o foolifhly, 
or falfly, he did not well know: which; 
and *tll he: cou’d fee her, he fcarce.. knew 
what to think of it all, but recollecting 
himfelf a‘ little, and remembring what ‘the 
ther Houfekeeper had told him, he. found 
imfelf. oblig’d to bring it out fooner than 
he intended, and to charge her downright 
with the Fa&, namely, with being the Original 
of all the Noife that had been made in the 
_ Houfe, and. the Abufes both upon Mrs.—~« 

the old Hoafekeeper, and alfo upon himfelf ; 
and yet that fhe had prompted both of them to: 
profecute poor Sufzn, when fhe was herfelf 
the Caufe of ir all, that Sufen was but 
ber Tool to kindle the Flame; and: that all 
this was done to get the old Hou/fekeeper out, 
and toget jntoher Place. =. 
. She pretended to be the more. enflam’d at 
this; deny‘d the thing with great Affevera- 
tions . (for fhe knew Sufan,-who was her 

a | |  Accyfer, 
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Accufer, was not at-hand) but threw back 
_. the Dirt of it in his Face with an unlucky | 
Advantage, and impudently told him, # 
feem'’d truly now, not fo unlikely to be true, 
ws She bad thought it bad been, that-he was | 
fo great with his old’ Houfe-keeper, and, for 
ought She knew, there might be fomethyng 
in it; feeing he held fo clofe a Correfpon- 
dence with her, that when he had entrufted 
‘her with a fecret Errand, he fhou’d go and 
Gifcover it himfelf to that very Woman, and 
fend. fuch a Creature as that after her, to 
expofe her; and that there muft be fome- 
thing more in it than ordinary, that there 
was fuch a Confidence between thems 
that fisce it was fo, fhe thought fhe had 
fiaid long enough among them, and that if 
he pleas’d to otder her to be paid her Wa- 
ges, fhe wou’d deliver up her Charge, and > 
be gone, for fhe was refolv’d the wou’d not 
fleep ariother Night in his Houfe, and he 
might go to Bed to his old Favourite as 
freely as ever; fhe wou’d not interupt him. 
The Gentleman was really out.done by. 
her, for fhe had fuch a plaufible Ground 
of Complaint, that he was . confounded : 
However, tho’ fhe had treated him with 
moft provoking Language, yet he calmly 
told ber, he had his particular Reafans -for 
letting Mrs. know what he had. done, 
that yet he did not bid her go, and make it 
known ta Sufan; but if fhe had done fo, 
he did not value it, and did not doubt but 
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Mise. ~ had fome Reafons: for what. the 
had done.too, which he fhou’d know when he 
fawher, api hedid not doubt alfo but. the 
~ -wou’d foon tet him hear of it: It feenr 
his Houfe-keeper had been fo nimble. upen 
him ( for foe was as fharp as' a Hawk.) 
that fhe had not given him time to hear in the 
Family, that the old Houfe-keeper had been 
there to {peak with him, and was gone to 
London to féek him, as the had left Word. 
But having calmly, I fay, given her this 
Anfwer, fhe continued the more fawcy, and 
grew infolent to the laft Degree boafted 
much of her being faithful and honeft, and 
reproach’d him in fuch an unfufferable: Man- 
ner with ‘his fecret Correfpondence with 
the; other Houfe-keeper; that, in (bort, he 
was almoft. provok’d to kick her out of 
Doors; but he reftrain’d his Anger, and did 
not touch her himfelf, but caufing her Wa- 
ges to. be immediately paid her, and her 
Boxes and Trunks, or .what fhe had in the 
Houfe, given her, he caus'd her alfo to be 
turn’d out that very Hour, which was indeed 
whatthe cunning Jade wanted ; and thus they 
parted with as much Refentment, as Su/fan and 
they had done before | . 
But when Mrs. ——~, the old Houfe- . 
keeper, came the next Morning, and gave - 
the Gentleman an Account -of the whole 
Story, as it really was, then he found 
be had been much in the wrong; that fhe 
had gain’d a Point of him, in letting het 
ae | | | g0 
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go fo quietly away, and that heought to have 
fent hey immediately to the Houfe of Corre@- 
ion : He wou’d have retriev’d the Miftake, and 
fent. to fevera] Places inthe Town to have 
ftept her.again, but fhe had been in teo 
muoh Hafte to gét away over-Night, to be ta- 
ken: hold of again in the Morning; in 2@ 
word, fhe provided for her own Safety, and 
wasfled. oa 
_ She had indeed, as I have. faid, a vaft Ad- 
vantage over him in the firft Part-of the Sto- 
ry 5 {megn that which related to his fending 
the: Money in. the. Woman’s Name, and dif- 
covering the Secret to his-old Houfe-keeper + 
and this Creature, who told her Tale after- 
ward in the Street, told that Part of it fo 
well, and fo effectually kept it feparate 
from the Reafon of the Difcovery, which 
was the Counter-part of the Fad, that, in 
foort, all the Neighbours ran away with it, 
and it did more towards fixing a real Re- 
proach upon the Gentleman himfelf, than ail 
that had been done or faid before; nor did 
the craftyCreature want Emiffaries to fupport 
the Refle@ion, which fhe fo diligently ply’d, 
and fo artfully fupported herfelf in, that 
it blacken’d the Gentleman, in a Manner 
never to be effectually wip’d off; tho’ he 
was innocent, as an unborn Infant, of the 
Charge, or of any Appearance of it. 
* §o dreadful a thing is Slander, on the 
Tongue of a fubtle Inftrument, and fo much 
is the Reputation of the moft innocent Per- 
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fon in the World at the Mercy of an infolent 
Setvant, when turn’d away, be the Occafion. 
ever fo juft. a. 58 oe. 

Nor was the punifhing this malicious 
Creature able, either to wipe off the Blot, 
of to ftop her Mouth 5 fome thought indeed 
he was in the wrong to ptirfue her, but ha- 
ving the Evidence of the Maid Sufan, and of © 
another, which fhe brought in againft her, 
he at laft taking Hold of her by Accident, 
brought Her to Juftice, and had her lafh’d as 
feverely as Sufan had been before her; but it 
had not fo good an Effe& upon her, as it had 
upon Sufan; fhe went raving and _ sail- 
ing ten times the more at him, and at the 
other Houfe-keeper too, only by how much 
fhe had fmarted for it before, fhe was now 
more wary of her Words, and fpoke, tho” 
not with lefs Malice, yet with more Crafr, 


framing her Words fo as that they cou’d not. 


be taken hold of, and continued implacably 
bent to ruin the Reputation of the Gentle- 
man as much as poffible; and this way of 
abufing her Mafter was as fatal and mifchte- 
vous to him, tho’ not fo dangerous to her, 
as the other, nor was there any Remedy for 
it but Patience ; fo vile a thing ts the Tongue 
of an infolent Servant, when punith’d for 
their Diforders ; and this is one of the things 
which we want a Law againft in England, 
and which is one of the Reafons of my giv- 
ing you this Story; for if there is no — 
| t 
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thod ‘taken. “better. ‘to curb:: théir- fnfoleot 
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I confefs, ’tis very rational to fuggeft in 
general, that there muft be fomething: or 
other uncommon, that fhou’d be the Reafon 
of fuch things as thefe; that it is notthue 
id other Nations; and that Servants are 
more at Command, and more fubjeét to their 
Mafters, or more eafily to be punith’d in 
other Countries; and that if it is not fo 
here, there muft be fome Reafon to be afiign’d 
for it, and that you think one of thefe muff 
be the Cafe. oe 7 

But as I know you. will bear with my 
Freedum, I take the Liberty to fay, particu- 
larly as to thefe two things you are en- 
tirely miftaken , and, Firf, as to the Béha- 

_viour of Mafters to Servants; I hope you 
will allow, (toavoid frequent Repetitions) 
that when I fay Maffers, I fhou’d be une 
der{tood to mean Miftrefles as well as Ma- 
fters, for they ftand in the fame Place, in 
Point of Argument. | | 

And, Firff; the contrary is true to an Ex- 
tream, and it is partly to the Account of 
this very thing I place the firft Rife of the 
Infolence of Servants, ’tis fo far from being 
owing to the ill Ufage of Servants by their 
Matters, that the unfeafonable Lenity, Kind. 
nefs, and Tendernefs to Servants in this Coun- 
try, is the very Caufe of it: In aWord, asl 
may truly fay, that the poor know noe 
what it is to be Servants, fo the Rich, J 
mut acknowledge, know not how to be Ma- 
fers. | : 
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IT remember a Pafflage of the famous. Co- 
lonel Kirk, who commanded a Regiment of 
_  Enghifbl Soldiers in the French Service, and 
was fam’d for his Severity of Difcipline: 
He had order’d a Sergeant to corred& a pri- 
vate Centinel for fome Error in his Exer- 
cife, when he was feeing the Regiment han- 
dle their Arms; go and knack that Dog 
down, [ays the Colonel, the Sergeant belie- 
ving the Colonel meant, that he fhou’d cane 
him only, did it very feverely ; when he 
had done it, the Colonel call’d the Sergeane 
_ to him; when he came, lend me your Hal- 
bert, fays the Colonel, which the Sergeant 
did very fubmiflively , look here, fays she 
Colonel, Pll fhew you how to knock a Sol- 
dier down, and with the Words, knock’d the 
poor Fellow down with his own Halbert : 
It is true, Kirk was faid to be too unmer- 
ciful and fevere, but on the other-hand, he 
had the beft difciphin’d Regiment in the 
whole Englifh Body, which confifted of five 
Brigades , he was faithfully ferv’d, and if he 
- had commanded his Men to have jump’d into 

the Fire, they wou’d certainly have done it. 
They have a Proverbial ‘Saying in this 
Country, which, they fay, was taken from 
the late Ufurper Oliver Cromwell, who his 
worft Enemies acknowledge to be a good 
Soldier ;, they tell us that it was his Saying, 
that to have a good Army you muft bang 
well and pay well, and ’\is known, that his 
-own Regiment on white — 
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and were call’d Cromwel’s Lambs,)) wou'd. 
follow him thro’ Fire and Water, never 
were known to turn their Backs in the 
Field, but had cut in Pieces many a Re- 
giment of the beft Cavalry the King had; 
while at the fame time, ’tis faid, he had 
firft or laft piftol’d three of them with his 
own Hand, when they had mutiny’d up- 
on fome QOccafion or other, and refus’d to 
march. | 

_ There is fince that, another Proverbial 
Saying upon the very Subje‘t I am upon, 
namely, That the Englifh ere the beft Mafters, 
and the worft Servanis in the World: If I 
were to invert that Saying, I wou’d place 
it thus, That the Englifh bave the uneafieft 
Servants, becaufe they are the eafieft Ma- 
frers in the World: In a Word, ast hinted 
juft now, we may fay, that in England the 
Rich know not how to be Mafters, and theree 
fore the Poor know not bow to be Servants. 

There is a ‘Town in Hertford(bire, not far 
from London, of which they fay, That there 
is no-body Poor enough to keep the Town- 
‘Hogs, or Rich enough to keep a Hog-herd : 
This Town is an Emblem of the Country © 
it felf, but efpecially of the Poor, and ’tis very 
much to the prefent Purpofe, for tho’ the Poor 
are too Jow to keep a Servant, yet they are ge- 
nerally too high to be Servants themfelves. 

I cannot fay, that the Englifb ‘are the beft 
Mafters in the World, but that they are 
the eafieft, kindeft, tendereft Matters to Ser- 
ton vants, 
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vanits, that is certainly true, and this is cer- 
tainly the true Reafon of the Mifchief Iam 
{peaking of ; In a Word, as a flack Rein in 
Government encourages Fa@ions and Rebel- 
lions, fo cafy Mafters make fawcy Servants ; 
the Mafter that will bear to be impos’d 
upon fhall be impos’d upon; nay, I have. 
heard fome fay, he that will be infulted 
ought to be infulted; I will not fay fo, 
becaufe *tis an Ingratitude in the Servant, 
but I muft allow it is an unpardonable Folly, 
and Miftake in the Mafter. _ 

_ [have often difguifs’d myfelf for this pur- 
pofe, and mingl’d in among the Mob of fuch 
Fellows as thofe, who we call Footmen; I have 
convers’d with them over a Mug of Porter, as 
they call their Alehoufe Beer and Ale, and 


there how have I heard them boaft over | 


their Mafter’s Kindnefs to them, and how 
they cou’d do any-thing they pleas’d ? that 
they valued not their Mafters a Shilling, 
and thar they durft not be angry with them; 
that if they did quarrel, d--- em they wou’d 


be gone, and their Mafter cou’d not do with- — 


out ’em. | 

One Fellow was talking thus, and I entred 
into a fhort Dialogue with him about it; I 
ask’d him what his Mafter wou'd fay to him 
if he got drunk, andif at another time he 
ftaid out all-Night, and the like ? 


Say ed fay s he, why 2 be woud fwear ae 


me, tt may be. 
Well, fays — then 2 
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Why then, fays he, I wou’d fwear, it may bes 
as faft as be, and d -as fafibe. — 
en fometimes between 


And it has been fo ¢h 
you, Jays T, has it? 

Yes, very often, fayshe: 

Well, but that was when you was drunk, 
fays T, wan't it? — = | 
“Yes, faid he: a | 

But next Mornimg, {ays I, how was it with 
you both then ? | 

O, fays he, my Maffer wou'd be a little 
farly, and it may be, not peak for a good 
while, and I wou'd take no Notice of it, but go 
about my Affairs, as I ufe todo: and he 
wou'd come-to again in a Day or two; but if 
be took any Notice, I wou'd tell bim I bad 
got @ little Drink , that I did not remember I 
was rude, #f Izzs, I was very forry, but | was 
in Drink, and the like. 

Well, and what then, /aid 1? 

0, faid he, I knew one good Word wou'd 
pacify him, and bewou'd be pleased prefently, 
for my Mafter is the eafieft good-natur'd Man 
in the World. _ 

Very well, fays I, that is to fay, your Ma- 
fter-is the eafteft Fool in the World: 

Nay, fays he, Icannet deny but my Mafter 
is eafy, and that makes bis Servants all play 
upon him, as they do: 

Why, favs I, do you not own you are very 
rouch oblig’d to your Mafter, for being fo good- 
humourd? -~ 
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Yes, fays he, bit I weft own I don’t make bim 

a bit the better Servant for that - 
| sacle you mean, /ays I, not a bit bet- 
ter : 

Mean' fays he, why, I am the eafier to be 
drank again, and to fwear at him again, be- 
caufe I know for a Word {peaking I can make it 
all up again ; and then be drank again, and ask 
Pardon again, and fo on. | 

Well, but, faid I, Fack, you muft own you 
are a Dog, an ungrateful Dog to him, to im- 
pofe upon his good Nature in that Man- 
ner ? , 

I don’t value that a Farthing, /ays Fack, 


if my Mafter is a Fool, it’s the better for 


me, is it not; then Ican be Mafter when I 
pleafe > | | 

But have you a good Place too, ack, 
faidl? | 

Yes, faid bz, a very good Place: 

Well, then, fays I, why don’t you behave 
better, Fack, that you may not lofe it ?— 

No, no, fays be, my Mafter does not love 
to change Faces, he can’t abide to put away 
Servants; we may do any-thing, and fay any- 
thing, if we do but give hima good Word 


the next Day, and fay we beg his Pardon, all 


is over with him prefently. oe te 
Well, fays I, and are not you all the better 
Se rvants for that > na 
No, no, fayshe, but much the worfe, for 
there’s [carce a Day inthe Week, but one or otber 
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of us give ourfelves a loofe, for we know we 
can make it up again with aWord. 3 

Prithee, fack, faid I, where did you learn 
this Principle of Honefty and Gratitude ? 

O, fays he, *tis not fo much Ingratitude, 
but "sis Policy ; an eafy Mafter muff be us’d fo, 
and we fare never the worfe for it, for we keep 
him at Bay by it, be expeds no other. | 

Wellbut, Jack, fays I, if you were a Mae 
fter,wou’'d you take it of a Servant, woud you — 
be fuch an eafy Mafter ? - 

O, fays Fack, that’s quite another Cafe; no, 
no, what, do you take me for, a Fool? — 
Well, but how wou’d you act, fays I? 

How, fays he ! D "em, Vd fee my Bufi- 
nefs done, and have it done at a Word, or ['d 

make my Cane walk among them. 

’ Well but, fays I, what if your Servant d-—— 
as faft as you, as you faid juft now, and he@or'd 
you,as you fay you do your Mafter,what wou’d 
you do then 2. | _ 

Do, fays he! I’d make "em fly me as a Pidgeon 
does a Hawk, Vd open the Door, and kick *em 
out and bid’em goto the Devil. | 

Very well, and they wou’d go, I fuppofe, 
faid I, and the next wou’d be the fame, and 
fo on. | | 
_ Why then, fays he, I wou'd turn the next a- 
way inthe fame Manner, and fo on as you fay, 
"till I.bad a good Servant, if I surn’doff a bun- 
dred inaTYesr, | 


And 
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'. And -do. you: think ‘then, faid I, that 

this kind treating. of his Servants is a Fault in 

your Mafter, and ‘that you are all the worfé 

for it? ee ae - 
AY, oft certainly, faid- he, and he will ne- 

ver bave a good Servant while be does fo, a 

Fool- Mafter always makes a Rogue-Servant ¢ 

Pil tell you a Story, fays Jack, and fo he begins, . 

as follows. | o Kas 42 

- £ There was a poor honeft Mafter Weaver | 

©in our Country kept feveral Apprentices; 

¢ and (as I fuppofe) being poor, and having but 

¢ little Houfe-room, he and hisA pprentices lay 

‘all ina Chamber together, tho’ not all ina 

© Bed; one Night his Mafter being gone to 

¢ Bed, in coldWinterWeather, and the-Candle 

‘ out, feeling a coldWind come in fomewhere; | 

‘ calls to his Boy thus, ack, fays the Mafter ; 

© Ay, Matter, fays Jack: I believe that Win= 

* dow is open, Fack, fays the Matter: I believe 

it isMafter, {ays Fack, fo they lay ftill awhile. 

< By-and-by. the Mafter feeling the Cold-ftill, 

‘calls again, ‘Fack: Ay,Mafter, {ays -Fack : The 

‘ Wind blows very cold at that Window, ‘Fack, 

‘fays the Mafter: Ay, fo it does, Mafter, fays 

© Fack: Some time after,the Mafter finding the 

* Boy. did'nt ftir, calls again; Fack, fays het 

© Ay, Mafler, fays Jack : Wou'd that Window 

‘was but, Jack; ay, wou'd it was Mafter, 


 * That isthe Way of. Servants replying, or anfwerin in 
the Country, when they.are call’d; as to fay Sir,or Ma am, 


fy fo anfwer a Call in thefe Parts about London. 
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Sfays Yack; but {till Fack did’at fur: By this 
‘time the Mafter’s Patience was {pent, and 
‘feeling the Cold come in at the Window 
¢ ftill, he rouzes up himfelf like a Man 5 Why, 
‘ Jack, fays he 2. Ay, Mafter, fays fack again 
“very impudently: You lazy Son of 2 Whore, 
© faysthe Mafter, zby don’t you rife and fhut 
‘ the Window there 2? Muft 1 come and rouze 
‘you? Get up you Dog, and fhut the Window, 
‘Yes, Mafter, fays Fack, now you fpeak in 
© earneft , fo he gets up, and fhuts the Win- 
dow, and all was well. | : 
And this, fays I, isthe true Piture of you 
Servants, is it > | | > 7 
Xes, indeed, fays be, itis fo all over the Na- 
tion, and will be.fo; while Maftersact-without _ 
the Authority of Mafters, Servants will ne- 
ver fhew the Submiffion and Obedience of 
their Place. | 
_ And you learnt it of Fack, did you, faid 1? 
Yes, fays be, that was my firft Leifon, in- 
deed, but I am improv’d fince by farther Ex- 
amples — 
And pray, faid I, what is that you call im- 
prov'd ? _ 
Why, fays be, to do aslittle Work as I.can, 
to get into good Company asfoon as ever my 
Mafter’s Back’s turn?d. : 
_ Ay, feia I, ta come home drunk, and be 
fawcy too, is that a Part of it > | 
_ Why, as to that, fays be, it will happen fo 
fometimes, but that’s nothing, I do well e- 
nough with my Mafter for that, for give him 
| | but 
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but agood Word again, when I come to myfelf, 
all is over with him prefently. 

Ay, faid I, and that encourages you to do 
s, the next Opportunity that 


‘{o again, perhap 


offers. 


Why, truly, /ays be, m all Difficulties, 
when Folks come off eafy, they are the for- 
warder to venture again: We had a great deal 
of Difcourfe more befides this , I feign’d my 
felf to be a Servant too, but that I had a very 
fevere ftri&@ Mafter, that wou’d not bear with 
aServant being abfent from bis Bufinefs ; that 
if any of the Servants were heard to {wear, 
it was with the greateft Interceflion imaginable 
that they avoided being turn’d away; butif 
once they got drunk, they had no more to do, 
but ftrip, and be gone ; off with their Livery, 
take their Wages, and out of Doors ; they had 
as good go voluntarily as ftay to be turn’d out, 
for I affure you, faid I, my Mafter never gave 
a Servant Occafion to be drunk twice in his 


That’s very hard, fays be; why any poor 
Servant may be overtaken, and not defign it. 

Jt’s all one, fays I, our Matter makes it fo 
ftated a Rulein the Family, that it is no Hard- 
. fhip, becaufe all the Servants know it as foon 
as they come into the Houfe. 
Well, fays be, and you are all fober Dogs, 
‘ar’n’t you ? Pray what kind of Servants has 
your Mafter ? are they good for any-thing ? 


except mpfey: 


vants, I affure you, fata I, 
Nay, 
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' Nay, fays be, itis certainly the rig way, 
your Mafter is in the right of it, to de fure, 
and none but fuch Mafters wiil have good 
Servants ; but I wou’d not live with him if 
he wou’d give me double Wages, for all that.. 

Why, wou’d you not reftrain yourfelf to 

have a good Place? . 

Not I, fays be, "tis not the Way amon 

Servants at this time; Ihave been us’d to be 
Mafter wherever I have been, and | can’t bear 
thofe ftri& Orders of Families, not I 5 Con- 
finement won’t do with me, I muff drink with 
my old Friends fometimes. - 

Well, fo do we too, faid I, for if we ask 

Leave, we are never deny’d; he is as civil 

,and kind that way, to ys, as we can defire ; 
only we muft keep our time when we pro- 
mife to return, and: not come home Drunk.; 

_and[ do not fee any great Harm in that,not I. 

_No Harm in it! fays be 5 why *us making 

a Jail of his Houfe, fuch a Service would be 
Bridewell to me; I wou’d as lieu beat Hemp, 
fays be, every jot, and then he pour’d out two 
or three G-d d--mn him’s at fuch a Mafter ; 

but all the way he own’d that they were the 

- ‘Mafters that got good Servants ; only that he 

-~wou'd-not ferve any Man in England upon 
fuch Terms, not he, for he wou’d have his 
Liberty, ay that he woud. 

From this fhort Difcourfe between this Fel- 
_Jow and I, you may fee the ftate of the Cafe, 
in foort, that tis the Eafinefs and Kiodnefs of 
Mafters in Englend that has ruin’d the Ser- 

ees vans 3 
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vants; you will fay indeed, ’tis a Token of ‘a 
prodigious Bafenefs in the Minds of the Poor 
of this Country, that they may be forc’d by 
Difcipline, but are not to be oblig’d by Kind- 
nefs, and that, {aid he, cannot be help’d. 

_ Among the civil Ufage giveu to Servants in 
England, 1 muft place the Privileges they 
have in their Places: The Huntfmen have: 
their Field-Money, and are allow’d to carry 
out the Hounds upon all Occafions, to gra- 
tify the Gentlemen round, that is to fay, to 
get their Field-Money. | . 

The Game-keepers are trufted with Powers 
to take away Guns and Dogs from the mean- 
er People, and they abufe the Truft, as you. 
foall bear, andthe Game too. - a 

Head-Carters and upper-Plowmen are often 
fent to-Market, and entrufted both to buy 
and to fell, and you {ball bear bow they improve. 

~ Your Coachmen have Privileges of their 
own making, namely, of having Compliments 
from the Tradefmen, that is to fay, .all thofe 
who fupply you with things needful to the 
Equigage ; fuch as the Coachmaker, Harnefs- 
maker, Cornechandler, Farrier, @c. and the 
like is the Cafe with all the Stewards, But- 
lers, gc. Thefe are Advantages which our 
Gentlemen in France are too wife to put into 
the Hands of Mercenaries and. Scoundrels, 
fuch as many times. have them here ; I af- 
fure you ’tis far from obliging thefe Gentle. 
men, as they call themfelves, wholam talking 
of; far from engaging them tobe more faith- — 
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ful to their Mafters, more cateful of their 
Mafters Intereft, or more affectionate to their 
Service; on the contrary, it fills their Pockets 
with Money, and that ill-gotten too ; fo that ir 
eats a Hole into their Con{ciences, and makes 
them f{cruple no Villany to encreafe it; that 
Money makes them proud, infolent, and un- 
fufferable within-Doors, and drunken and 
wicked without-doors : Bue let me take them 
in their feveral Capacities a@ing to thefe Prin- 
ciples, and confider them apart. 3 
Your Huntfman, if you do not give him 
Leave to take the Hounds out when he plea- 
fes, and can get Company, fhall take care you. 
fhall have little Sport enough when you go 
out your felf ; nay, he fhall batter your Har- 
fes, baulk your Hounds, and fhow you no 
Sport, or to be fure kill you nothing; while — 
at the fame time, he turns Poacher far the 
unfair Sportfimen, and fhall fhow them a Hare 
fitting as often as they pleafe, forthe ufual 
Bribe of 2 Shilling: If you find him out, and 
make a Fault of it, he turns fhort upon you, 
and tells you faucily, Ht is bis Fees, or Vails, 
(as they call it here) and if you wou'd Hunt in 
Company, as other Gentlemen do, that the 
Hunt{man might get bis Field- Maney, he wou'd 
not do fo, (a) that is to fay, he wou’d have 
you keep a Pack of Hounds, like my Lord- 
Mayor, not for your felf, but for your Huntf- 
_ “s | | man, 


| (a) Field-Money is Money given by all the Gentlemen in 
the Field where they are bunting, as often as they find a 


Hare fitting. 
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man, that he may get all the young ‘Rakes 
roudd the Country, and all the loofe Peo- 
pte he can, into the Field, and hunt what, 
and where, and how they bid him, for 


‘the meer fake of his Field-Money, which 


they call the Hluntfman’s Fees; till they. beat 
out the Hounds, and hackney them till they 
are good for little'or nothing ; and if you will 
not do that, you fhall, as 2bove, go out two 
or three Days together perhaps, and have no 
Sport your felf, kill nothing, nay perhaps, 


find nothing, while your Huntfman, who at 


the fame time knows of a Brace or two of 
Hares fitting, fhall on purpofe to mifs of 
them, draw quite another Way ; if you hap- 


pen to diflike, and bid him go this or that 


Way, he'll tell you, he beat all that Ground 
inthe Morning, before you came out; or per-. 
{wade you, that he knows where there is a 
Hare that way that he is beating, and fo draw 
you off from the Game that he is not willing 


you fhou’d find,till you are thorowly fatigu’d, 


and your Horfes too ; and if he lets you kill 


_ one fingle Hare, you are to take it for a great 


Favour, | 

The next is your Ranger, or Park- keeper : 
It-is his. Bufinefs not only to range the Park, 
and fee that the Pale isin repair, and the Co- 
vert in order, but to preferve the Deer, and 
he has feveral large Privileges ; fome, when 
any Deer is kill’d for his Mafter’s Houfe , but 
greater, when any Prefents are made of Deer 
alive, or of Venifon , and thefe Bags, | 

2 | . Make - 
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make the Keeper’s Place avery good thing. 
But inftead of being the more faithful, un- 
lefs you confider him extraordinary, and eve- 
ry now-and-then give him Leave to fella fat 
Buck for you, to fome great Feaft, and the 
like, you fhall feel the Confequence of it ; 
for you fhall have the Park never fail of being 
robb’d three or four times in every Seafon, 
and the beft Bucks carry’d off, four or five 
Brace at atime: Then to folve his own Cre- | 
dit, he has the Impudence to accufe feveral of 
the young Fellows round the Country, who 
know nothing at-all of the Matter ; and if 
any of them cannot give a good Account of © 
themfelves, they are at leaft, loaded with a 
‘Scandal, and render’d fufpected not only there, 
but to all the Gentlemen in the Country ; 
when at the fame time your Keeper has Hor- 
{es fent to fetch the Venifon, by his own Or. 
der, and as punctually as his Mafter himfelf, 
from certain Paftry-Cooks, and fly Merchants 
in London, who dealin fuch Goods , and per- 
haps you chance, if you come to London, to 
give a couple of Guineas to fome or other of 
them, for a Haunch of your own Venifon ; 
On the other hand, if in the Country you 
want any Venifon for your own Table, or to 
make a Prefent of to any: neighbouring Gentlee 
men, your Park keceper fhall tell you, there 
is very little fit for your Ufe, and that if you 
kill any more ‘till next Seafon, you will {poil 
your Park, | , | | 


This 
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- This is {6 known a Prattice, that Ineed but 
 converfe witha few Gentlemen in the Neigh- 
| bourhood: of this City, and I might furnifh 
} —- you with a great many diverting Stories upon 

this Subject ; and. two or three Park-keepers 
are, Ithink, at this very time in Prifon for 
fuch Rogueries, eae 

This indeed may be faid to be a kind of 
Thieving, and fo not to:come dire@ly into the 
Subjed& { am upon; but as it is one of thefe 
Sorts of Thieving, which the ‘Servants of 

‘ this Age will not allow to be Robbery, I” 
place it rather upon the infolent Temper of 
the Men; for ’tis certain, thofe that trade: 
with them in this wicked Trade, call it no- 
thing but a Love of Sport, and to have an 
honeft Keeper or two befriend them in it 
but the Laws are of late more fevere in this 

Cafe than formerly, and we fhall (’tis hop’d) 
find fomée Examples made e’er long, of which 
I fhali not fail togive you an Account. 

- But I return to, the Villany which more 
immediately ref{pects the Perfons of their Ma- 
fters': The next is the Game-keeper, or as it 

— wascall’d formerly, the Falconer, 

Your Game-keeper. fhall lead yon about, 

with your Dogs and your Nets, and hardly 

} fhew you'a Covey of Birds, in riding over a 
| whole Lordfhip: At the fame time he is un- — 

} der Contra& with the Higglers, for fo many 

| Dozen of Partridges in the Seafon, which he 

{fupplies by going out a Night with wae | 


F 
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Of Trammels, with which he killsall the Birds 


about your Eftate. | te 
If you fend him out with your Gun, he 


. fhall go about all the Morning, and (perhaps) 


fend you home a Hen Pheafant, and at the 
fame time fend all the reft to Market ; 1f he 
fhoots a Woodcock or two now and then, or a 


Snipe, you muft countit a Rarety, while at 


the fame time he fets his Snares in all the 


{pringy fwampy Places in theWoods, and near 


Fes and takes from five to ten Brace ina 
ight. eee | 

In a Word, while the Gentlemen in the 
Parliament Houfe are making Laws to preferve 
theGame, their own Servants are the greateft 
Poachers in the Country ; and under Pretence 
of killing the Game for their Mafters, they 
make a Property of the Sport, and fupply the 


-Huckfters and Carriers with all kinds ‘of Fouls, 


which the Law forbids them to touch. 

__ It was on this very Account, that the Gen- 
tlemen found it neceffary to get farther Laws 
made for preferving the Game, and particu- 
larly one which forbids, upon fevere Penalties, 
any Partridges, Pheafants, Quails, dc. being 
fold in the Shops or Markets; or by any Hig- 
lers, Poulterers, or fuch Perfons hiathases : 
but notwithftanding that, and even in Spight 


of Laws and Penalties, the Trade goes on 


fill | 

~ By this Means all the Laws for preferving 

the Game are only made Laws for raifing 

the Price of the Game in the Poulterer’s 
| Shops 5 
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Shops ; for as "tis a kind of contraband Trade, 
they drive it on clandeftinely, and under-hand-5 
‘but Hares, Partridges, Pheafants, é¢. are to be 
bought now as eafily as before, only they make 
the Buyer pay double Price ; and whereas a_ 
good Hare might have been bought before fort 
‘a Shilling or eighteen Pence, now they will 
have four or five Shillings for it, but ftill the 
Game is as much deftroy’d as before, | 

From thefe very modeft Fellows come we 
next tothe Plowmen and Carters, Husband- 
men, and the like. | | | 

Suppofe you now to be a Gentleman in En- 
gland, that keeping Part of your Eftate in 
= own Hands, keep alfo a Head Carter, or 

ally, to manage your Teant. of Horfe, fee 
your Land plow’d, order the Cows, the Sheep, 
and the like ; the Servants are all under this 
‘Man, as the Dire&or of their Labour; he 
orders them when to plow, when to fow, 
and in what Places; how, and where, and 
when the Sheep are to be folded, the Calves 
and Lambs fuckled, the Fat Cattle fold off, and 
all fuch things; ‘and fumetimes he is trufted — 
fo far, as to befent to Market to fell what is 
to be di{pos’d of: In all which he underftands 
his Bufinefs. to be, that no-bodg fhall cheat 
you but himfelf , while you are eafy at all he 
does he is eafy with you too, becaufe he makes 
his Market of you,. but if you ftraiten him, 
and pretend to look after him, bis Manners 
are all vanifh’d on a fudden, and he is as fout 

| T a and 
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and furly you fcarce know how to fpeak to 
him. 3 of 


If you anger him, or find Fault with his 
Management, he fhall in his. Paflion whip 
your Horfes, ftarve your fatting Swine, 
fuckle other Men’s Calves with your Cows, 
and carry on your Affairs with a general Neg- 
Ted, till you give him fome kind Words again, 
and fo make him Satisfaction, by putting it in- — 
to his Power to cheat you again (if it be pof- 
fible) worfe than he did before. a 

. Every Market-Day, ’tis fuppos’d, you fend 
him to Market with fomething or other of-the 
Produce of the Farm; tis not worth your 
while to go (perhaps) 7 or 8 Miles, to fell a 
Score of Sheep, or a Couple of incalv’d 
Cows, or a Load of wheat or Barley ; but 

- Thomas, the-Cartery, goesto Market with them, — 
and when he returns, he very honeftly tells 
you he fold them for fo much, when ’tis very 
ordinary to have him fell them for gos. in 
1o/. more than he gives you an Account of : 
If you dare but fuppofe, that they might fell 
for more, he begins with you (for Thieves are 
always the firft to cry out of being fufpeded) 
he tells you, that he wonders your Worfhip 
awill not take the Trouble to go to Market 
yourfelf,. that he wou’d much rather you 

— wwou’d go, and fee every thing fold to your 
Mind; that he wou’d go with all his Heart, 
and ftand in the Market, you need but be at 
the Tavern:hard-by, and he wou’d bring eve- 
ry Chapman to you, and your Worfhip might 


. make 
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make your own Bargains, take the Money 
 -yourfelf, and fo be fatisfy’dthat you are not 
cheated ; that ke thinks nothing of theTrouble 
of going to Market, but hates the truff: of 
it, for that if the Markets run low, it al- 
ways makes a poor Servant be fufpected. 
-- All this while going to Market is his only 
Aim, and he is undone if he doesnot , and 
et if you went yourfelf, unlefs it were 
without him too, he wou’d cheat you to your 
Face, and whifper a low Price to the Buyer, 
tho” he fhar’d the Profit with him, and fo 
cheat youof 405. to get but 20 of it for 
himfelf, 2 Sa | 
-* | wou’d not load innocent Men willingly, 
but this I may venture to fay, viz. That fuch 
js the Degeneracy of the Servants of this 
Country, that, in fhort, except here and there 


an extraordinary Servant, and I fcarce know 


where that extraordinary Man is ta be found, — 
‘J fay, except fuch an extraordinary one, no 
Gentleman can fend his Servant with Corn or 
Cattle to Market, ‘but he fhall be cheated. © 
Je is but the very Week thefe Sheets were 
writing that’ a Gentleman of my Acquain- 
tance, living in the Country, fent up about 50 
Load of Hay to London by Water, to fell, en- 
‘trufting a Man to fellit for him, intending to 
fenda much greater Quantity, Hay being this 
‘Year between three and four Pound per Load, 
at London Market. = 
His Servant pave him an Account of the 
_ firfk cen Load, as fold ten Shillings per Load 
re Cheaper 
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cheaper than (as he found by neighhouri 
Farmers) Hay was fold forthele we Market : 
Days; this made him: Mafter of fo much 
J sleet, as to fet a more. faithful Perfon, as 
a Spy, to watch his Servant. at the Market, 
and Cif poffible) to inform himfelf how, he 
fold, -by the means ef this Intelligence he 
arriv’d to a Difcovery, that his Servant had 
put ros. per Load in his Pocket, out of eve- 
ry Load of Hay of. the whole Parcel, having 
fold it for fo much more than he gave his 
Mafter an Account of; and the doing: him- . 
felf Juftice upon this fraudulent Servant is. _ 
now upon his Hands. : iy mite Sy 

Again, come to the Plowman, and meer la- 
bouring Husbandman,; if he fows.in the 
Field, or threfhes in the Barn, he will cheat 
you of your Corn, even to your Face: A 
‘Country Farmer that 1 knew, employ’d a poor 
Man to -threfh Wheat in his Barn, and ever 
Evening, to prevent his being cheated, look’d 
upon the Heap of Corn, lock’d up the Barn- 
- Doors, and fent the poor Threfher home to 
his Cottage, feeing him out himlelf, that he 
“might be {ure he was not wrong’d. 


' But one Day, having fome Sufpicion of his 
‘Man, he took Occafion to fend the Threther 
out in a Hurry, telling him there were Hogs 
‘gotten into a Clofe newly fow’d with Wheat, 
and which lay. near the Barn, when the Man 
was gone, he makes that an Opportunity to 
fearch about the Barn, and ina Corner of the 
Mow, he finds hid a Uitéle leather er 
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hout half a peck af Wheat init; he took no— 
Notice, nor did he remove the Bag, but cuts — 
a little Bit ot of it, with a pair of Sciffars, to- 
‘wards the top, fo thatthe Corn wou’d not 
run out, that he might know his Bag agato, 
and leaves it ag he found it: At Night he dif- 
mife’d the Dhrefher, as ufual,who walk’d away; 
but as foon as he was gone, the Mafter runs 
a nearer way, and meets:him in a narrow Field 
which he knew he would go through, and 
finds the little Bag of Wheat upon his Head, 
carrying it Home, ashe fuppos’d. 

. He did not appear angry, or furpriz’d, at- 
all, but ‘after fome other trifling Difcourfe, 
he fays'to him, and art thou going home. di- — 
rectly > Yes, fays the Threfber , and what haft 
thou got there, Goodman Thomas? fays the 
Farmer ,, I-doubt that’s. fome of my Corn : 
The Fellow. wou’d have denied it a little at 
firft, but feeing himfelf difcover’d, Why yes, 
Says be, *tis fome of the Sweepings of the 
Floor, but ’twas fuch alittle, /aid be, | thought 
you woud: not fcruple.fuch a fmall Parcel, 
*tis: nothing but what you would have thrown _ 
to the Poultry : Poultry { Thomas, fays the 
Farmer, but my Poultry are my own, and 
they help to pay my Rent ; I affure you, | 
thought you wou’d not have carried away any 
of my Corn, Be bat ie 

. Here Goodman Thomas began to be furly, 
feeing himfelf detected, and faid, he never | 
_work’d for aty~ Matter before, that wou’d not 
give him 4 handful. of Corn for his Cocks and 
Pk | 4 Hens 3. 
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Hens :* Well but Goodman Thomas; anddo per- 
haps wou’d J, fays the Farmer, if ‘you ‘had 
assk’d me, but I don’t love to :have:it taken 
without my Leave: The Fellow:grumbl’d, 
and began to be fawcy, and offer’d.to go: 
Well, well, Goodman Thomas, fays the: Farmer, 
T expe@ you'll bring it back-again in the Mor- 


ning when you come to Work.. °.! 


_ ’ Next Morning he came to Work.; but 
when the Farmer ask’d for the Bag of ‘Corn, 
Goodman Thomas made light. of it, . and 
faid, he hop’d he wou’d not ' fland - with 
him for fuch a fmall Matter: No, ‘Goadman 
Thomas, faid the Farmer, if you will ingenu- 
oufly own how often you have done fo; how 
often, fays Thomas, why as often as we want 
it at home, I always take a little -for -our ‘Ba- 
king: Why Matter, {ays be, don’t: all the 
Threthers for you, do the fame >. I hope not, 
fas the Farmer , 1 affure you, they that -- 
‘Threfh for me, fhall not, rd I can: help it : 

Well, well, fzys Goodman Thomas, fee where 
you'll get a Man to Threfh for you, that don’t 
do it: [ thought it no Crime, not [, and fo 
laugh’d it off, and his Mafter forgave: him, 
but difmifs’d him from his Work. : 
‘ But Goodman Thomas's Words : were. all 
made good, fur.as this made the Farmer more 
jealous, and confequently more careful, the 
next three Threfhers he hir’d, he took them 
all in the fame Fa&; with this Difference on- 
ly, that as Thomas ftole under half a Peck, 
one of them ftole a Buthel at ‘a time, and the 
Se, ital ee other 
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other ‘Fwo about half as muctt each : So hard 
is it’'to get a Setvant now, but will not onl 
defraod you, and cheat you, but like Good. 
tian Thomas, grin and laugh in your Pace 
when they are difcover’d, and think it very - 
hard to be reftrain’d; or huff and infult you, 
and tell you, ’tis no Crime, that.’tis their 
Bees, and they expe& it 5 and that they wou’d 
not work with you for fuch Wages, if it was 
not for the other Advantages they make. __ 
“» And it is on this Account that I name the 
Behaviour of thefe fort of Servants, I mean 
Husbandmen ; for it is the fame Pride and 
and Infolence by which the Footmen and 
Honufhold-Servants are made fawcy, that the 
other are made'thievith and difhoneft ; and this. 
#8 what we muft expect will follow in time, 
among all the reft of our Servants ; for when 
once. they grow fawcy and impudent, they 
will. not be long before they grow Thieves, - 
’tis a. natural Confequence of the thing ; 
~ for when once Servants are arriv’d to a Gon- 
tempt of their Mafters Perfons, they can ne- 
ver be fuppos’d to have a fincere Regard to 
their Intereft 5 and if they come to be regard= 
__efs of their Intereft, they will foon come to 
~ have the fame Difregard to their Property. — 
There is a kind of a Conteft in England be- 
tween Mafters and Servants, which I never 
met with any-where elfe, concerning Honefty, 
and the Servants here have as odd a Notion — 
of Honefty, as really they have of Liberty ; 
and this falfe Notion of Honelty is fuch, that, . 


ob 
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in fbort, it tnakes ‘Thieves of half the Servasits 
in England, and ‘yet at: the faine time, they 
have the Impidence to call themfelves very 
boneft Fellows, and wou’d: thinh it véry hard 
to be denied ia Character as fuch, when they 
go from you; You fee Goodman Thomas 
thought taking a little Wheat: for his Family, 
for their baking was no. Dithonefty, "ewas 
what every-body did, and why fhon’d not hg 
do it as well as another? = ie 
- [-mention’d the honeft thieving of their 
Time before, which they think nothing of; 
their making :their Mafters pay for thofe 
Haurs which. they. fpend at the Alehoufe to 
get drunk, I need not repeat jt, that isone. © 
. Leaving their Maffers, and tunning from 
their Work when there is: rhe greateft.Neccf- 
fity of their Service, is another; I knew a 
poor Farmer had his three Men-Servants. run - 
from him in the Prime of his Harveft,: being 
got into Company, and drunk, and i ft the 
poor Man deftitute of Hands to getin his Corn, 
- A Soldier defegting his Colours, :efpecially: 
im time of Service, is fhot to Death, without . 
Mercy, and reafon good, becauf{e the Safety of 
his King and Country is betray’d by his de- 
ferting, as muchas it is poffible for him to bes 
tray it. id a ee 
. A Servant: who hires himfelf to a poor 
Farmer, to do his Bufinefs, and runs fronz 
him in Harveft, as much as in. him lies bes 
trays him, and ruins him,s and-this very 
thing is fo notarioufly pxaétis-d at this ams 
_ : _ 7 . ay 
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and is fo much a Grievance, that the Parlia- 
ment, fince my writing thefe Letters, have it 
under Confideration to oblige Servanits to per- 
form their Agreement, and ftay out the Year ; 
and to empower the Juftices: off Peace, and 
proper Officers, to punifh fugitive Servants ; 
and I doubt not but we fhall foon have a very 
fevere Law upon that Subject. But of this 

pereafter. - 
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_ Dear Sir, 


IESE] Intended in this Letter: to have 


| Bees enter’d into the great Article of 


< 


«RR SY the Behaviour of Women Servants, 


Cerseg which, I affure you, 1s at this time 
"grown up to be as great a Grie- 
vance as the other; andI have by me feveral 


little Hiftories of their Behaviour ; particularly 
_ with refped& to the Havock they make of the 


Reputation of the Families they live in ; their 


Pride, haughty and infolent Behaviour ; gay 


drefling, and profufion of Cloathing ; by 


_ which it is now become frequent in middling 


Families, that the Chambermaids have better 


_.Qaces, and finer Silks than the Miftreffes, 
and it 1s not eafie to know the Servants from 


the Daughters of aFamily ; and fome of thefe 


‘little Hiftories wou’d have pleas’d you very 


well: As particularly of a Gentleman in a 


 Wifit lately at a Houfe of good Fafhion, who 
_ being recommended to one of the Gentleman’s 


Daughters, miftook the Chambermaid for her 
who was defign’d for his Miftrefs, and unhap- 


7 pily ftepping up to her, faluted her firft, which 


Misfortune coft him the lofs of his Miftrefs, 
and the impudent Wench the lofs of her 


Place, 
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I fhou’d alfo have furnifh’d you with fome | 


very good Accounts of the Difafters of three. 
orfour feveral Ladies of Fortune,fold,or rather 
deliver’d into the Hands of Scoundrels, by 
their Maid-Servants ; the Ladies. wheed!’d in 
to marty them, as Fortunes, and the Wenches 
impudently aflifting the Ravifhers, for they 
cou’d be call’d little lefs, to viotate thatHonour 
which was with too eafiea Confidence put into 
theirHands; one of which She-Devils we have 
fince feen defervedly brought to the Gallows: 

I thou’d likewife have diverted you with the 
over-and-above Infolence of Female Servants 
in the Duty of their Family-Bufinefs, very 
proper for the Information of the Senior La- 
dies, and for their Caution in the managing 
fuch Creatures, and for their Conduct when 
it is their Lot 5 as whofe is it not fometimes, 
to be afflicted with fawcy and infolent Ser- 
vants > : 


But I am already {well’d to a Bulk beyond. 


my Expectation, and muft forbear dwelling 
any longer upon this Part, however enter- 
taining it may be: The Contents of my laft 
Letter brings me neceffarily back to that Part 
of your Enquiry which refpe@s the Laws 
which we have in England againft this Evil, 
and how thofe Laws are put in Execution ;: 
I remember your Words: were, That furely 
we are deficient in England in point of Regu- 
lation ; and that we want good Laws to fe- 
cure the due Subordination of the People ; 


you infinuate, that it cou’d not be, that Ser-- 


vants 
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- Watits cou’d thus fet up to be Mafters, and 
govern even the Mafters themfelves, and their 
Families alfo, as it is apparent they do, if we 
had Laws fufficient to enforce their Obedi- 
ence, or if thofe Laws for. efiforcing Obedi- 
ence, were fufficiently obferv’d, or duty exe- 
cuted. _ _ 

- My Anfwer indeed is, That our Deficiency 
is double. a 


- a, That the Laws now in Force ate not 
~ + fufficient ; the Laws are good, but ’tis 
Jong fince they were made; the Circum- 
fiances: of things are alter’d in the Nas 
tion; the way of fiving is alter’d; the 
Rate of ‘Things advanc’d ; ‘Wages are 
higher 5 Pride: encreas’d 5. Vice grown 
rampant; Drunkennefg ‘(which is the 

- Ruin of Servants) broke in like a Flood ; 
Good- Manners declin’d ; and in a Word, 

all Sence of Subordination is loft among | 


”o 


us. | | 
- Thofe Laws which we have, and which 
are in Force, are ill executed-; Magi« 
ftrates are degenerated in chemfelves , 
and Vice ts crept in, even on the Bench ; 
fo that it is not fo eafie to get the Drunk- 
ennefs and Debaucheries of the Poor dif- 
countenanc’d and punifh’d, as it wou'd be 
if the Magiftrates were untainted: with 

the Crimes they areto punifh, ~ 
- But laffly, which is yet worfe, the very 
Mafters and Miftreffes of Families them- 
{elves, 


Wo 
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felves, by their Remifsnefs in taking legal 
‘Remedies againft the Infolence of Ser- 
wants, and’ againft their refufing to ferve: 
and fubmit to their faid Maffers and Mix 
. fireffes, as the Law direds, is the great, 
and indeed, the chief Reafon why the 
Laws have not their due Effect upon the 
. lower Clafs of Mankind, and why a due 
Subordination is not preferv’d between 
. Mafter and Servant, as the Law direds, 


But you will be agreeably furpriz’d, when 
I fhalt tell you, that all this, anc] not this 
only, but all that I have already faid upon 
the Subje& of Servants, is confirrn’d by the 
Parliament which is now fitting, having ta- 
ken this very Matter into their Cotnfideration, 
and thinking it worth their while to infpe& 
the Laws which are now in Being between 
Mafters and Servants, in order to a new Re- 
eulation, and in order to making thofe Laws 
more effectual. | | | 
- [els evident that the Legiflature fees the 

Neceflity of re@tifying this Matter; they fee 
that the Rudenefs and Infolence: of Seraaxts 
is an unfufferable Burthen ; that. it is become 
fo general, as to deferve the Name of « Na- 
tional Grievance, and to call for an additional 
Force of Law to fupprefé it. | 
‘ In this the Parliament as as the antient 
Romans, who, when their Slaves rebell’d, re- 
folv’d to arm themfelves with Whips, for their 
Correction, rather than with Swords, to — 
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due them by Conquefts, {cdrnitig to attack 
-theni on the equal foot of Soldiers, and Men 
of Honour ; or to let it be faid, that theyftoop’d 
to the Fear of their Arms; but went out arm’d 
againft them as a bafe arid Scoundrel Race, 
whofe Spirits: were levell’d to their Candi- 
tion, and khew not how to fhew their Faces’ 

to thofe who they us’d to tremble at before. - 
| Thus our Parliament here, in Angladd, have 
-. aéed in this Cafe; for the Law is a Whip for 
the Offender ; the Authority of the Liéor is 
arm’d with thefe Rods and Axes, and fu'p- 
ported by the Magiftrate ; and the bafe, rebel-- 
ling, infulting Servant is order’d to remember | 
his proper Station, and look that he behaves. 
with due Obedien¢e to his Superiour, or to ex-' 
ped the Correéion which his Infolence de- 
ferves 9 
This coming at the very Junéure of:my- 
- writing thefe Letters, gives avery fatisfaéory 
Sanction to my Opinion, viz. That the Grie-. 
vance was flagrant, and that I was not giving. 

you the Trouble of writing to you on a Sub- 

_ je& which was trifling, and not worth Notices, 

| fhall therefore ftop here for the prefent, and 

wait a-while, till we fee what fufficient Pro-: | 

_ vifion the Parliament will make in this Exi- 
‘gence for preferving the Government ‘of our. 

Families from the Encroachments and Ufur- 

pation of our Servants ; for really, as things 

are now, Mafters, or Heads of Families, are 
no more Mafters ; Subordination feema to be. 
ata Crifis, and the Government is fhar’d be-’ 

, tween 


/_> 


tween the Head and the Tail, the Maftet and 
hig bird Servant ;_ the laft receives the Wages 
indeed, but the Work is done when and how 
the hir’d Gentlemen pleafe'to perform ; and if 
they think fit, tis often not done at-all. __ 

I thall give you Here, as a Conctlufion to the 
whole Work, a Reprefeptatiog which has 
been prepar’d, for the Inftrudion of, and due 
Caution to the Houf-keepers of Gieat-Britain, 
in this very needful Cafe , I dare fay you will 
be pleas’d with the Sight of it, becaufe it of- 
fers fomething towards a Remedy of this fla- » 


grant Mifchief; and whagh, if the Advice is 


taken, we may be in Hopes, that in Conjun- — 


ion with the new Provifion now making in 


the Parliament, Servants may in a hittle time 
be brought to their Senfes again, be made to 
know themfelves a little, and the Peace and 
due Government of Families may be again ye- 


: Ror’, 
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| CONCLI SION 


--Bamet sai Moving Remonftrance 


(TO THE 


Ho ulekee pers of Great Britain 
‘To. Order to. ; 


“The better Regulating the Manners of 
| | Their Servants. 


Riaites and Ladies, 


; A § the Infolence of your Servants is 
6 


your great Grievance, and gives 

7 you daily Offence, fo I cannot but 

« ___ believe, *tis very agreeable to you, 
© to hear that the Parliament has at length 


-© taken this - Matter into their Confide- 
i ie ration. | eee 
} | This 


en 12 | 
This is ‘an unanf{werable Teftimony.. of 
hot the Neceflity of the Remedy only, but 
‘a}fo of the Weight and Oppreffion of the | 
Difeafe 5 that the Complaint is not trifling, 
or the Subje@ too. mean to be concern’d 
abaut:.We read, that in Athens, in Sparta, 
and, alfo. in Rome, but efpecially in the — 
former, the due Subje@ion of Servants. 
was..always thought werthy the Care of 
the Gommonwealth; even the Diet and the 
Habits: of Servants were provided for in 
 Licurgus. his Inftitutions;, the firft he pro- 
vided for, that the poor might not be op- 
prefs’d,. and the latter, that they might 
not forget that they were Servants. = __ 
__-4.He provided, that the Mafters fhou’d feed 
_ their Servants fufficiently, that their Strength — 
might be fupported for theirLabour ; and then 
he provided that the Servants fhou’d wear a 
particular Badge of their Servitude, that 
_ they might be known, upon all Occafions, 
to be what they were, nainely Servants. 
N. B. This was for hir’d Servants, not. 
Slaves. | | ede 
Whether our. Parliament will think fit 
fo go this Length, I know not 3 but this 
i may appeal to yourfelves for, that if they 
do not diftinguifh . the Servarits from the 
- Mafters and Mfiftreffes, the Mafters and 
Miftreffes muft find fome Ways to diftin- 
guifh themfelves from their Servants, or (as 
already frequently bappens) the Clark will 
a oS Vo  foor | 


Pal x P 
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Maid be kife'd infteaa of *he Mitels, 
The anttent Laws fdr Revolation ‘of 
Servants, and for afcertaisivg their Wabes, 

and for obliging finele Perfors to gb to 
Service, are brought intd Contentipt ,: net & 
much that the Reafon and Neeéfity of 
fuch Laws are not the fate 43 éver; 6r if 
alter’d, are only greater and mite ‘pungent 
than ever ; but betatrfe Mafters and Wiorelles. 
have flacken’d the Reitis of Family Go-. 
vernment, and given a loofe to: thé Pride 
and a of Servants; dnd havé by thac 
~Remifsnefs let them, ds'it were, ‘by imidié- 
morial Cuftom, go tawlels, “till their Seis: 
vants do not.only forget, But indeéd not: 
fo much as know that any fuch Laws were: 
ever in being, much lefs that they are 7H): 
in Force amonguss 

As, Gentlemen and Eadies, -it is by your 
Lenity,- and Remifsnefs in governing Your 
Servants, that they have forgot to obey, it 
lies at your Door to retri¢ve this Lofs, 
by recovering your felves, and at the 
Authority which you have laid afide fo long, 


"till you feem’d to have loft  =° = 
In a Word, ’tis for you, to be. Mafters and. 
Miftrefles, and then- yon will have Ser- 
vants be Servants again; for as has been. 
faid in publick, if Mafters wi'l be trampl’a: 
on, they fhall be trampl’d on, and pied 

that will be tnfulted, may expeét.it: °T 
an old agreed Maxim, that Good ir 
: make 


' 


ho 
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make Gena Sesvante, bot then jtisto be de- 
basdd wihat--is to heanderftoad. by the Term a | 


Geed'Maffer. | 
= ‘that, bding news in his Management, 
d 


them oa: the Necks. of his Servants, may be 


call’d: an: Bafy Mafer, but cannot be call’d 
a Good Mafter: To be a goad Mafter is to _ 
be: a: Mafter that will do his Servant Ju- | 
ftieey and: that will make his Servant do 
him: Juftiee;; he may be kind. to a Ser-. 
vaht,; «het: will let him fleep when he 


fhon’d: work, but then he is not juft:to him- 


{elf on a good Governor to his Family;. — 
but He jissnot.a geed, or a kind Mafter, no. 
not to: the Servant himfelf, who will let: 
him be drynk, when he fhowd work, and — 


fo of: all. other Vices; and therefore, im a 
Word, however plain and unpleafant a Truth 
it may be, this is certain, “tis a needfyl, a 
{eafonable, and an unanfwerable Truth, 
that the Want of Family.Government is the 


Ruin: of Servants ; and it is fince Family, 
Difcipline decay’d in England, and the good — 


Exaniple of Mafters ceas’d, that Servants have 
gat the Head and Mafterfhip over us; and 
untill fomething of an orderly and vertuous 
Governing, of Families comes in Faflion 


again among us, I fear that no Laws, Acts of. . 
Parliament, or publick Regulations, will be 


effectual to this Purpofe. 


ds the Rein of his Family Government © 
with a-fladk Aland, or: (a3 it were) throws 


U2 Laws 
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Laws are ‘of no Force wheré Mice'and.- 
Scandal ennervate the Authority*‘of' the ' 
Matter ; drunken and diforderly.Pamilies 
will be filld with drunken and “diforderly — 
Servants 5 nay indeed; they are’ Seminaties - 
of fuch, and fend them'abroad fudbyloftru- — 
Ged in ‘Wickednefs, to fpread thet Coneagi- ; 
on in other Families, and ruin the-Servante » 
wherever they come. er 


Be Se eee ae | 

" Wherefore for God-fuke,- and ‘for! yout: 
own Sakes, nay, for your. ‘Servants. Sakes,: 
let Family Government ‘be: reftor’d’;:* and:! 
tho’ you fhou’d not reform yourfelves, which’ 
it may be hop'd this ‘wou’d a little move’: 
you to, yet ‘reform “your Families, and: fuf- « 
fer rio drunken,: m6 fwearing, ‘diforderly:. 
Servant, to. flay in ‘your Hovufesz:: if? all~ 
. Gentlemen wou'd difmifs fuch, and refufe. 
Certificates of Behaviour to them, thoy maft 


roe 


- reform, ‘or ftarve. | hg 
‘Jam not to didate'to Parliaments, ‘nor I 
hope do they need it, but an Overture or 
Propofal maybe accepyed. from. Without- - 
Doors, without aty Offence: 1 wou'd then 
moft humbly propofe, in Order #6 the-com- 
pleat Regulation ‘of Servants, a few Heads 
oniy, which, if duly obferv'’d, . woh'’d 90 a. 
great-way to humble the Servants of ‘this 
Age, and make them behave after’ a much 


. 


different Manner than they do now. © - 


a | _— y. That 


r 


ie ate © 395 par 


om Tits f any aan Servant cone. an 
is Qathyor curs’. any Perfon, or was 
diforder’d in Driak,’ within his Mafter’s 
Houfe, or within - Yatds of the. 
1 Riots, or Out-houfes; Walls.and.Gar- 
\ deiis of the fame, and his Mafter or 
oo tng héaring,. or being inform’d 
“2 Of the. fame, did? trot immediately caufe 
« fuch: Servant .to be carried before a 
-. :juitice. of the Peace, or difmifs, and. 
3 turn. them away, he thou’d: forfeit 102. 
: Half to.the Informer, and Half. to ) the 

al  Wervant ee 


wry 


as Theat if. any. os Servant fhow’d 
ct ofwear at,'or-curfe to his Face, their 
‘Mafter or Miftrefs,- from whom: they. 
“receive Wages, or ftrike, or. offer to 
pep women threaten their (id . Mafter or 
Miftrefs, they fhou’d, upon legal Con- 
we bh Monga. be: ‘tranfported for ‘21. Years, 
(Mot. to beim the Mafter’s Power to 
‘femit the Sentence, and the Mafter not 

if A | profecutng.« to forfeit 5 tale ee 
= "Phat if- any Mutter or Miftrel fo 
“a Pivenipun: away’ a-Servant; ‘for {wearing 
vor’ curfing, or for being diforder’d - in 
_ Drink, fhall at (or after) their fo tur- 
ming the faid Servant away, give a Cer-« 
—tificate of good Behaviour to. them, or 
z.. apy Certificate at-all, without expref- 
U 4 fing 
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fine the faid Offence for which they 
were sure’a away, the fail Maffen to 
forfeit 30 4, Half te: the Infopmet, and 
Half to the Popp <0 


‘gf .Thae if any Mafer. or Milteafs fhou’d 
.- difcover, or rags Seivans of: Eraud, 
Theft, Breach of TruG, ot other Dif- 
hanefty, to the Value of: 405. or upe 
wards, aad dhoud, attes Sich. Dikcove- 
ry, give a Certificate of good Behavi- 
our, to fuch. Servant, thé Maier or 
Miftrefs fo difcavering the-Feaud, fhou’d 
be liable to make goad all Lofs.ar Da- 
mage which the faid Servaht, or Ser- 
vants, fhou’d occafion, in the next Place 
they go to, or whera. they -weie re- 
 eiv’d by Virtus of that Certificate. 

.. The Forms of Certificates.ta Servants 

. tobe fettled by. an AG.of Parligtogat. 


- g. That any menial Seryant, turn’d. away 

’ from hig Mafter or Miftrefe, fos lying 

out of their Houfes, without Leave, 

_ or for giving fawcy. or infolent: Lan- 

guage to his Mafter, fhou’d not be al- 

low'd to enter into any other Yryice, 

or offer themfelvesto be hir'd to any 

other Place, ’till they had been.ont of 
Place at leait Gx Months, 


_ § That 


_ 
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6 Tht 1 no Meifter por. Mafiref fell take 

any menial Servant into their’ Houte, | 

without a full Certificate for theiz Be-. 

. haviouw in the alt Places they feev'd 
jn s which Cerefficate the faid Servant. 

|. fhall deliver wm eheir new Place, wirea 

- hib’d: and if arp Mafter or Miftress. 

3 Phot’ verbure ty hire a Servane witty” 
out fuch a ‘Cestificate, they fhoo’d have — 
op Remedy By Law aging focl: fod: 
-- Servant, whersver Dilorders lat de ore 
ns Meetheo excepsed. ee 


% That every Cevtificate oF Bekeevioor, | 

«.Sivew to a Servant, thalt mention the: 

particular. Regfor of their betng dif. 
‘anifs'd. 


& No. Certifieare to » be refas’a a. Servant. 

that diftniffes himfelf, and on .Com-. 

- -plaint, the Juftices to grant: a Certifi- 
cate, If a Mafter nnjatey declines it. 


“if thefe Conditions, or fach like, were 
@nadted by a: Law, and firidly obdferv’d by 
all the: Heads of Famihes in Great-Britain, — 
I dusi: botdly fay, that the Great Law of — 
Subordination wou'd again take Place,. Ser- 
varits woud learn to knuw themfel ves; and: 


Family: Government wou'd be foon res 
. ftor'd. 


One 


7 . 
L 
—- i 
_ 
*, Smee 
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One of the great Evils, which lies heavy 


. 


 Upor Familits: ‘now, ~4n: this ‘particulaiTCaie | 


of taking: Servants, is -the gding aboutfrom | 
- _Houfe. to: Houfe, to: takei Chanacters. kod Re- -- 
- pbrts of Servants, or: by Word’ of Mouth 5 — 


and efpecially among. the; Ladies ‘thig Dfage 
prevails, in! which: the good: Natute:: and 


Gharity’of> the Ladies: ta: ungrateSali Ser- 


vants,; goes: fo far beyond: sasir paftice. to 
one another, that cam: alk Servant’ is wery 


feldom  detééted; -and the: Ladies.yet excufe. 


themfelves: hy this, namr/y, .that they are 
loth to take away a peor Setvant’s::Good- 
Name, which is ftarving them; and that 
they may perhaps meitd, when they ‘come 


to another Family, what ‘was amie Defore,. 


which indeed feldom happetis.~ 


This is the Reafon why little. is got by 


fuch Enquiries, and the Ladies often run 


as much Rifque in taking a,: Servant “after 


fuch Enquiries, as if-they: ‘had not enqui- 


red at-all; and this is‘.the .Reafan:why fo 


many Servants get Places. again,: who. have | 
been Whores, Thieves, Drunkards, Swearers, 


and: every-thing that is vile, in the-Pla¢es — 


where they thad ferv’d before ;: and ald ‘this: 
while the-Ladies are cheating anf abinfiog 
one another,-in Charity’ to.their Serteents. 

It is Time to: put-an ‘Ead to: thie:unfear. 
fonable Good-nature ;: "tis time to:he-yjushto 
yourfelvas, and. not ‘to: be-afraid: pf fpeak- 
ing Truth, for fear of ruining what wa call 
a Peor Servant: The Care of not being 


ruin’ 
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ruin’d, ought to..be their own, ‘and they ’ 
ought ‘to.confides (when they go to Service) | 
that: they’ are upon their Behaviour, for 
thefr Lives, and that to mifbehave, isto be — 
undone.: cee yt, Be 3 

Nor. wou'd any of thefe Severities, fhea’d . 
they be call’d fo, make the Service of good - 
and well-behaving Servants ateall the more 
feyere or difficult; becaufe fuch a Servants. 
ill-us'd might always quit with Advantage, ~ 
and’ might ‘before a Juftice obtain a Certifi- 

cate “without any Expence, — ithe: 
| Hardthip they fuffer’d, and the Reafon of: 
theircomingoff, =  -  :; — 

Arid after all I might appeal, even. t6 the. 
well-behaving. Servants in. England, to. put: 
in their Requefts, and to tell us, what there. 
is for -them either to fear or defire, which 
the Laws of England do not provide for: 
Iv is evident the Grievance is not of. the 
Servants fide, they do not: really, and in-. 
deed cannot complain ; they.wou’d no doube 
be: content things fKou’d lye, juft as they are, 
but it cannot.be; the Cry.-is loud againft. 
them, every Part of the Nation complains, 
and: I humbly. move the gaod Houfe-keep-. 
ers of England, that they-wou’d not now 
give it over, till they fee-the: Reformation . 
of Family Difcipline effe@ually made, which | 
I. hope thefe few’. Agticlés. .wovu’d : foon — 
bring to pafs >: Laws have. already been made: 
on the Servants fide, for their’ more eafy ob- 
taining Juftice, for the better Recovery of —. 
Poe ia a - Wages, 


f 
a = < 
nm © ° 
re 
“ i} 
Po ee a Sa a ee eee _ 


be 


Wises, atid for obliging Mafiers to perdi: 
their Conenadts and Covenmts; the Jufi-y 
ces are empowerd to redieve tlseny in: the 
Country, and ehe. Chamberlaias and Magix 
ftrates in the Corporations ; every -pobr 
Apprentice Boy may: complanr, if ‘he: Bas 
net Food and” Cloaths: fitting; abd convey: 
nient, according to his Indemtures, and e+’ 
very Plowman, a may: 


coviplain to the Juftices-of Peace. 


Way, in-Favour of faithfal and weld-bee- 
having Servants, the molt fayvouralibe Lane 
that wae ever contriv’d: for. tier Gndoue 
ragement, was. pafé’d here im Parlsament;. 
semely, That. every menial Servant, show 


retnpte foever from ithe Place’ of ohetr:ddinth,. 


the Place they were laf hirld to;. is by thaw 


one “Yéar's faittful Service. entivoled..to a: 


Porith Settlement: in thte Place: and if any: 
Difafter’ happens toxebem, fo.as that they ave? 
difabled for. Service, by Blindmofs, bain: 


nefs, or otherwife, the Pariftris' oblig'd:to: 


take care of, and’ provide for: themr,. as:lohg:: 
a8 they live; gs-inuely as if shey had: been: 
born ‘there: I'dogbe few Servants: confidar: 
the ‘Favour they enjoy by shis Daw, at 


 leafstor eH they come to watit the Hslpoft: 
git 2: a vege mpyeee os aoat _ er, eee ny 


A ee ee ee) 
Bat ow-the othershand,: the imfolent-Sdr-i 
vant; without: Regard:to Mafter‘or. Miltwebs; 


go Juftice or Reafon, packs upy-and-rans a~ 


way when he pleafes, leaves hs: Hush 
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tien if the wishile af his Harveth, leaves his 
‘Gardén in the .Prime of -nhe Seafon, leaves 
the Manafattures in the méiddhe of the Spring 
Tradé> and afer having recel¥'d ints Wages 
in the Dead of Winter, .when thdene was me 
Work tobe had, fits when the Days grow 
Joby, and his:Service weful, and gors abroad 
where he ¢an get the heft Pay, and for all 
thie the. Mizfter‘has no Remedy. 

New Laws therefore faom abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to enforce the Obadience of Servants. 
ahd oblige them to continue ia their Places, 
according to the Time they refpedively agree 
for, when they are bird: Nothing can ef- 


- feétually do this, bata ftrié& Obliging all Per- 


fons, whether Gentlemen, or Hufbandmen 
Astificets, Manufadurers, or whatever they 
are, who employ Servants, or Day-Labourets, 
neither to hire or employ any Servant, Work- 
man, or Labourer, without a Certificate of 
their -being fairly difcharg’d, and having ho-— 
neftly behav’d at the laft Place they work’d 
at, tho” it was bur for one Day. | 
This Certificate wou’d fecure their Behavi- - 
our every-where; it wou’d be.a Pafs to them 
from Place to Place; it wou’d vindicate them 
from all. Charges on Sufpicion, either in tra- 
velling from Place to Place, or {topping in 
any Place in their Way, and fo it wou’d be 
of Service to the travelling Poor, and pre- 
vent their beyye wrongfully taken up by Hue 
and Cry, or other Purfuit, as is often una- 
voidably their Cafe. 
or And 


2d 
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‘And it Wou’d be of Service to the Publick 

Juftice, for the more eafy apprehending of 
Thieves and Vagabonds ;. for in café of Rob- | 
beries, and Mifchief, every honeft Man be. — 
ang furnifh’d to give a ready Account of his 


Station from Place to Place, thofe who were 
not able to give fuch legal Satisfation, wou’d 
be immediately taken hald of. — 


ft 


Now therefore is the time for the People 


of England to refcue themfelvea autof. the 
Hands of the worft Slavery. they -wére ever 
yet in, fince Magna Charta was reéftor’d to 


them; I mean, a Bondage to their own Ser- 


vants: For as they fay in Turkey, that a Rene. 


gado is worfe than a Turk, and that a Slave 


_ makes the worft Patroon, fo I muft.add, that 


Infolent Servants are the worft Mafters.: <1) - 


mwah 
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Fuft Publifl’d, 


pe BH, Fortunate Miftrefs: Or a Hiftory of the 
4iafe and vaft Variety of Fortunes of A¢ademoi- 
_ felle de Beleau, afterwards call’d the Countefs de Wint- 
felfeim, in Germany. Being the Perfon known by the 
Name of the Lapy Roxana, in the Time of 
_ Kirig Charles I. 

Printed for T. Warner, at the Black-Boy i in Pater- 
- Nofter-Row , W.. Meadows at the Angel in Corubill ; 
W. Pepper at the Crown in Maiden- Lane, Covent-Gar- 
den, S. Harding, at the Poft-Houfe in St. Martin’ s- 
Lae > and T. Edlin at the Prince’s- Arms againtt Exe~ 
ter-Exchange in the Strand. 1724. 
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